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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Head  of  the  Andrew  O’Connor  statue  at  the  east  front  of 
the  Illinois  State  Capitol  at  Springfield.  This  fine  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  Illinois'  centenary 
year.  The  statue  represents  Lincoln  in  a saddened  mood 
as  he  made  his  farewell  address  to  Springfield  from  the 
rear  platform  of  the  train  that  was  taking  him  to  Wash- 
ington. The  words  of  this  address  are  inscribed  in 
granite  on  the  west  side  of  the  monument. 


A Short  History  of  Illinois' 
State  Capitols 

By  EDWARD  J.  HUGHES 
Secretary  of  State 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  it  has 
moved  through  more  than  a century  from  a few 
sparsely  settled  but  vigorous  communities  to  a 
great  commonwealth  is  made  up  of  many  things, 
each  important  in  its  own  sphere,  all  meaningful 
as  a whole.  So  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief 
booklet  to  sketch  a part  of  that  history,  to  out- 
line the  growth  and  movement  of  the  seat  of 
government  of  Illinois  from  the  modest,  rented 
State  House  of  Kaskaskia  in  1818  to  the  Capitol 
group  of  buildings  in  Springfield.  Kaskaskia 
was  the  fount  of  government  for  a population 
of  approximately  55,000;  Springfield  today  is 
the  center  from  which  radiates  the  legislative 
power  to  nearly  8,000,000  citizens. 

Kaskaskia  Was  Pioneer  Center 

From  almost  the  earliest  occupation  of  the 
portion  of  the  Middle  West  which  was  to  be- 
come the  State  of  Illinois  until  1818,  a period 
of  about  145  years,  there  had  been  a settlement 
at  or  near  the  vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,  located  in 
what  was  to  become  Randolph  County.  Kas- 
kaskia and  Fort  Gage  were  the  scene  of  one  of 
George  Rogers  Clark's  early  triumphs  when  he 


The  editor’s  thanks  are  due  to  the  staff  of  the  Illinois 
•Hate  Historical  Library  at  Springfield  for  assistance  in 
checking  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  facts  in  this 
booklet.  During  the  years  much  erroneous  Illinois  history 
las  found  its  way  into  print. 
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First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  building 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  until 
1820  when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Vandalia,  ] 
the  second  capital  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  encroach-  i 
ments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junction  with  the  Kas-  ; 
kaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroyed  in 
the  Spring  of  1898. 

captured  them  from  the  British  in  1778  and 
made  them  part  of  the  County  of  Virginia. 

When  the  Illinois  Territory  was  created  in  , 
1809  by  act  of  Congress,  Kaskaskia  became  the  \ 
territorial  capital,  and  it  was  the  center  of  popu-  I 
lation  when  Nathaniel  Pope  petitioned  Con-  j 
gress  for  statehood  for  his  adopted  territory  on  ■ 
Jan.  16,  1818.  The  Congressional  Enabling' 
Act  admitting  Illinois  to  the  select  company  of 
states  was  duly  passed  and  Illinois  became  a 
state  on  Dec.  3,  1818.  The  first  General  Assem- 
bly convened  at  Kaskaskia  on  Oct.  5,  1818. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  seat  of  gov-  j 
ernment  remained  at  Kaskaskia  no  capitol,  I 
assembly  hall  for  the  legislature,  or  offices  for 
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the  executive  departments  were  owned  by  the 
State.  From  the  records  of  the  acts  of  the  First 
Assembly  it  appears  that  the  building  occupied 
was  rented  as  had  been  the  Territorial  offices. 

The  Assembly  was  composed  of  13  senators 
and  27  representatives,  and  their  official  rooms 
were  in  a limestone  house  surmounted  by  a 
gambrel  roof  of  unpainted  boards  and  shingles. 
The  lower  floor  was  fitted  up  for  the  House  and 
the  chamber  above  for  the  Senate. 

On  March  29,  1819,  during  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  appropriations 
were  made  to  cover  the  rent  for  the  first  two  ses- 
sions of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1818,  as  follows: 

"To  George  Fisher  for  the  use  of  three  rooms 
of  his  house  during  the  present  and  preceding 
session,  $4.00  per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one 
room  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention, 
$2.00  per  day.” 

Move  Capital  to  V andalia  in  1820 

If  by  the  term  "Capitol”  or  "State  House” 
is  meant  any  building  in  which  the  legislature 
holds  its  sessions  then  Kaskaskia  may  claim  the 
honor  of  being  the  site  of  the  first  Illinois 
Capitol.  If  the  term  is  taken  to  mean  a build- 
ing duly  authorized  and  owned  by  the  State 
then  Kaskaskia  must  yield  the  honor  to  Van- 
dalia  where  the  State  fathers  moved  the  seat  of 
their  commonwealth  in  1820. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kaskaskia 
to  Vandalia  grew  out  of  a mania  for  specula- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  of  the  State's  early 
:itizens.  It  was  thought  that  money  could  be 
made  by  starting  a land  boom  in  a new  location. 
Congress  was  petitioned  for  a grant  of  four 
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sections  of  land  with  the  understanding  that  a 
town  be  laid  out  on  the  site  and  the  capital  re- 
main there  for  20  years.  The  choice  of  the  grant 
was  limited  to  the  Kaskaskia  River  and  “as  near 
as  might  be  east  of  the  third  principal  meridian 
on  that  river. ” The  place  selected  was  known  as 
Reeve’s  Bluff,  a heavily  timbered  tract,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  origin  of  the  name  “Vandalia”  is  not 
known  of  a certainty,  but  an  amusing  story 
concerning  the  choice  has  persisted  through  the 
years.  It  was  thought  fitting  to  bestow  a name 
of  historical  significance  on  the  town  and  while 
the  subject  was  in  debate  a wit  suggested  in 
apparent  seriousness  that  a name  might  be  taken 
from  an  extinct  tribe  of  savages  who  formerly  ; 
occupied  the  land  and  who  were  known  as 
Vandals.  Of  course,  no  such  tribe  had  inhabited  , 
the  spot,  but  from  this  suggestion  the  name  is 
supposed  to  have  grown.  The  city  planners,  i 
however,  proceeded  to  justify  their  choice  by  j 
uprooting  all  the  trees  which  might  have  shaded 
and  beautified  the  public  squares  and  streets. 

Build  First  V andalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  direct 
the  work  of  establishing  the  new  capital,  and  a 
building,  described  as  “a  plain  two  story 
wooden  structure”,  was  erected.  The  lower  floor 
was  devoted  to  one  room  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A passage  and  stairway  led  to  the  I 
second  floor  which  consisted  of  two  rooms,  the 
larger  for  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  smaller 
for  the  Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  occupied  rented 
offices  detached  from  the  Capitol. 

The  State  Archives,  consisting  of  a small 
wagonload,  were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to 
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Vandalia  by  Sidney  Breese,  then  clerk  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  later  a Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  U.  S.  Senator.  Breese  was  paid 
$25.00  for  his  labor. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  As- 
sembly met  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illi- 
nois on  Dec  4,  1820,  and  during  its  sitting 
passed  an  act  making  Vandalia  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  next  20  years. 

Fire  Destroys  Vandalia  Capitol 

On  Dec.  9,  1823  the  Capitol  was  destroyed 
by  fire  and  was  succeeded  by  a more  commodious 
structure  built  of  brick.  This  building  cost 
$15,000,  of  which  amount  the  citizens  of  Van- 
dalia contributed  $3,000. 

Although  Vandalia  had  been  voted  the  State 
capital  for  a period  of  20  years,  before  half  the 
allotted  time  had  elapsed  the  question  of  re- 
moval to  another  site  was  agitated.  This  caused 
the  General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  in  1833 
calling  for  a vote  on  the  subject  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election.  The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was 
to  be  taken  were  Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Spring- 
field,  Peoria,  Alton,  and  the  State’s  geographi- 
cal center.  Alton  received  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small  as  to  be 
inconclusive  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the 
suggested  removal  from  Vandalia  was  dropped 
until  the  1836-37  session  revived  the  question. 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for 
the  proposal  was  interesting  a rising  young 
lawyer  known  as  Abraham  Lincoln  who  repre- 
sented Sangamon  County.  Lincoln  introduced 
i bill  providing  for  removal  of  the  capital  of 
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Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  by 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were 
known  as  the  Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate 
height  was  54  feet. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
removal  to  Springfield  was  that  the  Vandalia 
Capitol  was  small  and  inadequate  for  the  State’s 
growing  needs.  To  obviate  this  objection  the 
citizens  of  Vandalia,  in  their  anxiety  to  frus- 
trate the  move,  tore  down  the  Capitol  without 
authorization  in  the  summer  of  1836  while  the 


State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building  at 
Vandalia  to  be  used  as  a Capitol-  The  first  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  second  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  building  of  this  edifice  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield. 
After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette  County 
Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 
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Sangamon  County  Court  House  at  Springfield  as  it  looked 
before  being  remodeled.  This  building  was  started  in 
1837  and  used  as  the  State  Capitol  until  it  became  too 
small  for  the  State's  growing  needs,  leading  to  the  erec- 
tion of  the  present  State  House.  On  May  4,  1865,  in  what 
; is  now  the  Circuit  Court  Room,  Lincoln’s  remains  lay  in 
state  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

legislature  had  recessed,  and  erected  another  and 
more  commodious  edifice  at  a cost  of  $16,000. 

But  with  the  return  of  the  legislators  the 
fight  was  again  taken  up  and  Lincoln  finally  led 
the  way  to  Springfield’s  victory.  The  removal 
was  voted  on  Feb.  25,  1837  by  a count  of  46 
to  37  in  the  House  and  24  to  13  in  the  Senate. 
Furthermore,  the  speculative  citizens  of  Van- 
dalia  were  reimbursed  for  their  expenditure  on 
the  new  Capitol  they  had  erected  and  the  build- 
ing deeded  to  Fayette  County  as  a County  Court 
House,  for  which  purpose  it  was  used  until  re- 
purchased by  the  State.  The  Assembly  of  1 837 
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completed  its  work  by  appropriating  $50,000 
for  the  building  of  a new  Capitol  at  Springfield. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Capitol  at 
Springfield  was  laid  on  July  4,  1837.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  had  been  estimated  at 
$130,000  but  $260,000  was  expended  on  it 
before  its  completion.  The  building  occupied 
the  center  of  the  square,  nearly  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone  brought 
from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  building 
took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered 
one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building,  now  the  Sangamon  County 
Court  House,  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations. 
After  Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield 
in  1837  he  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  regular, 
frequenters  of  the  State  House.  In  addition  to 
serving  in  the  legislature  he  appeared  and  argued 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  located  in  the* 
edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State  and 
Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he 
first  took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  he 
made  his  famous  ‘ ‘House  divided  against  itself" 
speech,  here  were  his  headquarters  during  his. 
1860  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  here; 
finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4,  1865  before,' 
burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

But  after  the  building  had  been  in  use  27 
years  its  inadequacies  became  so  apparent  that  in 
1867  the  25th  General  Assembly  passed  a bill 
calling  for  the  erection  of  a new  Capitol,  the 
fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  Illinois  for  her 
seat  of  government  and  the  one  in  use  today. 

The  enabling  act  for  the  present  State  House 
limited  its  cost  to  $3,000,000  and  named  a 
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board  of  seven  commissioners  to  superintend  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  On  Oct.  5,  1868  the 
formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place  on 
a plot  of  land  deeded  to  the  State  by  the  City  of 
Springfield.  By  September,  1869  the  founda- 
tions had  been  completed  at  a cost  of  nearly  half 
a million  dollars.  This  exhausted  the  first  ap- 
propriation of  $450,000  and  that  same  year  a 
second  appropriation  of  $450,000  was  made. 
In  1871  the  legislature  voted  an  additional 
$600,000,  then  in  1873  another  $1,000,000. 
and  yet  again  in  1875  the  sum  of  $800,000. 

Capitol  Cost  Nearly  $4,000,000 

The  old  Capitol,  now  Sangamon  County 
Court  House,  was  vacated  in  1876  in  favor  of 
the  new  Capitol  but  still  the  building  was  far 
from  completion  and  so  in  1877  there  was  made 
an  appropriation  of  $531,712  for  its  com- 
pletion, contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
people.  This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  in  the  November  election  of  that  year  but 
defeated.  On  resubmission  in  1885  it  won 
approval  so  making  possible  the  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  structure  in 
1888,  21  years  after  its  authorization.  The 
old  Capitol  was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for 
$200,000  and  has  since  then  been  used  as  the 
County  Court  House. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre 
plot,  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross.  The  cir- 
cular foundation,  92 feet  in  diameter  and 
upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests,  is  25^?  feet 
below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid  rock.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  runs 
me  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 
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The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  1 7 feet 
thick  from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story. 
They  are  built  of  granular  magnesian  limestone 
from  the  Sonora  quarries  of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of 
Niagara  limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from 
the  quarries  of  Joliet  and  that  of  the  upper 
stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from 
north  to  south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to 
west  268  feet.  The  height  from  the  ground 
line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  361  feet,  and  to 
the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the  highest 
building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout 
the  night  as  a guidance  for  aviators. 

Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol, 
which  is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  grouped  on  each  floor  about  a ro- 
tunda which  rises  to  the  great  dome.  On  the 
first  floor,  facing  toward  the  east  and  in  the 
center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  repre- 
senting Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  This  figure 
was  in  the  Illinois  Building  at  the  Exposition 
and  was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by 
the  women  of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four 
corridors  leading  to  various  State  offices.  In 
the  east  corridor  are  the  Insurance  and  Public 
Health  central  offices.  In  the  west  are  the  De- 
partment  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  with 
its  Division  of  Waterways,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  offices.  In  the  north  arc 
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the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Treasurer,  Old  Age  As'istance  offices,  and  addi- 
tional offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  of  supplies  and  his  Shipping  Department. 
Close  by  is  also  a United  States  Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are 
the  offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  reception  room  of  the  Governor's 
office  are  hung  portraits  of  deceased  former  gov- 
ernors of  Illinois.  In  the  anteroom  to  the 
Governor’s  office  are  the  pictures  of  the  living 
ex-governors. 

Rainey  Portrait  on  Second  Floor 

Recently  a portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  ! 
Henry  T.  Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
at  the  time  of  his  death  Aug.  19,  1934,  was 
hung  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to 
the  Governor's  Reception  Room.  Congressman 
Rainey  was  born  Aug.  20,  1860  at  Carrollton 
and  following  many  successful  years  in  private 
law  practice  he  pursued  a brilliant  career  of  long 
public  service.  He  served  as  representative  from  ! 
the  20th  District  from  1903  until  the  time  of  ; 
his  death  with  the  exception  of  one  term.  The 
portrait  is  the  work  of  Hans  Schlereth. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second 
floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Depart- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices 
of  the  Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 


( Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  House 
at  Springfield. 


ment  of  Finance.  In  the  south  corridor  are  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Index,  Securi- 
ties, and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
The  office  of  the  Index  Department  was  form- 
erly the  Supreme  Court  and  possesses  a very 
finely  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the 
chambers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  the  House  being  on  the  south  and  the 
Senate  on  the  north  side.  Back  of  these  two 
chambers  are  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presiding  offi- 
cers of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also 
found  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  im- 
portant legal  library  to  aid  legislators  in  the 
drafting  of  bills. 
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The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  re- 
cently redecorated,  the  Senate  in  a scheme  in 
which  light  tan  and  gold  predominate  while  the 
House  is  in  light  green  and  gold.  In  addition, 
an  electrical  sign  board  which  indicates  the 
number  of  the  legislative  bill  under  considera- 
tion has  been  installed  high  over  the  back  of 
the  Senate  President's  rostrum. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of 
offices,  among  them  one  of  the  shipping  de- 
partments of  the  Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors, 
are  mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The 
walls  of  the  rotunda  in  the  first  and  second 
stories  and  to  the  spring  of  the  dome's  arches  • 
as  well  as  the  arches  themselves  are  of  solid  stone 
faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and  Missouri, 
red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from? 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of 1 
the  building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of 
solid  marble,  as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters, 
arches,  rails,  balusters  and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of 
the  rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with 
bases  of  blue  granite  and  rich  foliated  Tucka-| 
hoe  marble.  The  wainscoting  of  the  corridors, ; 
of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic  and  imported, 
including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lisbon,  ] 
Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is 
artistically  constructed  and  the  work  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  durability. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  con- 
spicuously throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  fre- 
quently inspected  by  visitors  are  the  murals  of 
the  north  and  south  corridors  on  the  first  floor. 
They  represent  events  and  scenes  closely  con- 
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nected  with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as  old 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock, 
old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln's 
time,  General  Grant  taking  command  of  the 
troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette 
and  Joliet  in  conference  with  Indians,  and 
Governor  Coles  liberating  his  slaves  on  his  way 
to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These  murals 
were  not  executed  by  any  known  artist  but  re- 
sulted from  a contract  with  a decorating  com- 
pany many  years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate 
their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  part 
of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand 
stairway  is  a huge  painting  representing  Col. 
George  Rogers  Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the 
Indians  in  1778  at  Fort  Gage  after  he  had  cap- 
tured it  and  forever  ended  British  occupation. 
One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  ad- 
joining the  Governor's  and  the  Secretary  of 
State's  offices,  are  panels  of  feminine  figures 
representing  allegorically  War,  Peace,  Art,  and 
Literature. 

Two  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  one  of  Governor  John 
Wood  (1860-61)  are  to  be  found  in  niches 
about  the  rotunda  of  the  second  floor. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  IS  ear  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on 
pedestals  near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are 
heroic  bronze  casts  of  eight  men  prominent  in 
the  civil  and  military  history  of  Illinois.  These 
are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by  appoint- 

ment and  reappointment  during  the  entire  ter- 
ritorial period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State; 
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Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles, 
second  governor;  Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman 
Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  com- 
mander of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United 
States;  John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards 
U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morrison,  eminent 
as  a statesman  and  jurist. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base 
of  the  inner  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  artistic  piece  of  decoration  in 
Illinois’  Capitol.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts  painted  to 
have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  They  are  best 
viewed  from  the  fourth  floor.  It  is  unfor- 1 
tunate  that  the  artist,  one  F.  Nicolai,  died  sud-  ! 
denly  after  their  completion  without  leaving  a 
key  to  his  work.  One  panel  may  be  identified 
with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one  of  the  ! 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining 
panels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the 
identity  of  most  of  the  figures  remains  ques-  r 
tionable.  Early  accounts  of  the  Capitol  show,  ! 
however,  that  the  panels  were  not  even  put  up  ' 

in  the  order  intended  by  the  artist. 

1 ' 1 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  \ 

hung  an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  | 
at  an  open  air  debate  in  Charleston.  On  the 
third  floor  in  the  south,  north,  and  east  alcoves 
respectively  can  be  seen  allegorical  murals  repre- 
senting Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the 
Speaker’s  rostrum  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  paintings  of  George  Washington. 
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Centennial  Building 
Commemorates  Illinois' 
Admission  to  Union 


THE  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July,  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the' 
northwest  corner  is  the  land  on  which  stood  the; 
home  of  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  son  of  Gov. 
Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house  Abraham: 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after 
the  President’s  assassination. 


( Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Illinois  Centennial  Building,  home  of  the  State  Libraries, 
Museum,  and  other  important  divisions. 
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( Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Memorial  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  where 
are  kept  the  State’s  historic  regimental  flags. 

The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is 
of  limestone,  and  one  of  its  chief  architectural 
features  is  a row  of  twelve  beautifully  propor- 
tioned Corinthian  columns.  Back  of  these 
columns  are  art  windows  that  furnish  light  for 
the  libraries  within. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south,  and 
east  sides  are  inscribed  the  names  of  prominent 
Illinoisians.  The  entrances  to  the  building  are 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  and  are  alike  in  all  de- 
tails. Seven  steps  below  the  two  entrances  is 
the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on  either  side  of 
which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags  of  the 
Illinois  regiments. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  long 
and  41  feet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end  is 
the  Gold  Star  Mother's  Memorial,  by  Leon 
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Hermant,  dedicated  on  Dec.  1 1,  1930.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined  with  Man- 
kato stone  to  the  ceiling,  25  34  feet  above  the 
floor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel 
spaces,  with  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of 
the  Hall  is  of  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato 
stone  in  square  and  circular  patterns. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building, 
in  addition  to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall 
with  its  array  of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
those  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Commerce  Commission.  On  the  second  floor 
are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  General  and  Ex- 
tension Divisions  of  the  State  Library,  the  State5 
Historical  Library,  and  the  Lincoln  Room. 
These  Divisions  occupy  the  major  part  of  the* 
floor  at  the  west  end.  This  library  serves  State' 
officials,  private  individuals,  clubs  and  local  li- 
braries, houses  over  200,000  bound  volumes, 
85,000  pamphlets,  1,000  current  magazines, 
and  an  art  collection  of  18,000  items. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln 
Room  at  the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled: 
with  the  most  detailed  information  on  the  his-; 
tory  of  our  State  together  with  valuable  relics' 
of  the  martyred  President.  Through  the  efforts5 
of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  private  donors  the  collections  in 
this  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and 
form  the  fountain  head  of  information  for  re- 
search students  in  every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  fifth  floor  is  a large  and  well  stocked 
museum,  particularly  interesting  to  the  student 
of  Illinois  geology  and  fauna.  Especially  beau- 
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tiful  are  the  glass  cases  showing  wild  animals 
in  lifelike  settings,  and  the  museum's  remark- 
able collection  of  stuffed  birds  from  all  over  the 
world.  A gallery  serves  as  a display  room  for 
paintings  by  Illinois  artists. 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a taste- 
fully decorated  auditorium  which  seats  about 
800  people.  On  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
floors  of  the  annex  are  the  offices  of  the  State 
Highway  Division.  In  the  basement  are  vari- 
ous offices,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Col- 
lections Department  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  Library  which  performs  sterling 
service  by  making  over  5,600,000  loans  of 
books  to  schools,  and  non-library  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

Archives  Division  Building 
Is  Added  to 
Capitol  Group 

To  the  west  of  the  Centennial  Building  is 
the  new  Archives  Building  housing  the  Archives 
Division  of  the  State  Library,  completed  in 
1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000  of  which  the 
Lederal  Government's  Public  Work  Administra- 
tion contributed  $320,000.  Designed  by  the 
State  Architect  the  new  building  matches  the 
Centennial  Building  architecturally  except  for 
modifications  that  had  to  be  introduced  because 
of  its  functional  purpose. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the 
United  States,  the  two  others  being  at  Wash- 
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Herbert  Georg  Photo,  Springfield 

Recently  completed  Archives  Division  Building 

ington,  D.  C.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  March  30,  1936,  and  the 
building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  under  whose  custody  it  lies,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1938.  While  the  present  structure  is  153  t 
feet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been  designed  I 
and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten-  < 
sion  to  four  times  the  present  capacity  when  l 
State  needs  so  require  in  years  to  come. 

Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  will  protect  the  State's 
valuable  records  from  loss,  tampering,  and  such 
physical  hazards  as  fire,  damp,  excessive  heat, 
and  vermin.  State  records,  here  and  elsewhere,  I 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because  of  lack 
of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of 
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records.  Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the 
building  is  carried  on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to 
bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial  Building,  it  is 
constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with  Indiana 
limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two 
floors  only  of  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts, 
while  third  floor  windows  are  concealed  behind 
ornamental  stone  grills,  which,  with  a row  of 
pilasters,  form  the  decorative  design  of  the 
facade. 

Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults 
with  their  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets. 
These  vaults  occupy  the  center  rear  and  upper 
floors.  The  building  is  connected  by  tunnel  to 
the  Centennial  building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby, 
Museum,  Reference  Room,  and  the  Public  Cata- 
log and  Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor; 
another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits,  and  the 
Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  second 
floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in  the  center, 
north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The  pub- 
lic is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these 
being  a photographic  laboratory,  and  a special 
Receiving  Room  where  incoming  documents  are 
cleaned  and  fumigated  before  being  admitted  to 
the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg 
influence  in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first 
floor  lobby  has  Joliet  stone  walls,  a patterned 
blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and  an  ornate  poly- 
chrome ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing  the 
bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a 
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sculptured  stone  triple  panel,  brilliantly  colored 
by  a new  process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  in- 
scription “Archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois/" 
and  below  another  which  reads  “The  Records 
of  Human  Achievement/' 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails, 
lighting  fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  eleva- 
tor doors.  The  star  motif  is  used  frequently  in 
floor  insets,  lighting  fixtures,  radiator  covers, 
and  door  studs.  The  double  elevator  doors  on 
the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum"  and 
“Charity,"  and  “Defense"  and  “Security," 
while  those  on  the  second  floor  symbolize  “Leg- 
islature," “Unity,"  “Court,"  and  “Equity." 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a 
Museum,  decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white ; 
panelled  wainscot  and  dark  green  upper  wall, 
with  gold  and  black  accents.  Two  sets  of 
double  doors  lead  into  the  Reference  Library.  i 

Striking  Knotty  Pine  Panels 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second 
floor  conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor 
to  ceiling  in  knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  ' 
with  appropriate  brass  and  glass  chandeliers  and 
side  wall  lights.  The  furniture  is  mahogany  in  j 
Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  j 
ceiling  of  cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  ; 
red,  and  chocolate  brown  walls.  Built  in  refer-  j 
ence  tables  and  light  maple  card  cabinets  make 
this  one  of  the  building's  most  striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  build- 
ing, but  in  addition  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time 
may  any  harm  come  to  Illinois’  historic 
records. 
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Armory  and  Office  Building 

To  the  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same 
site  where  once  stood  the  Armory  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1934,  stands  the  recently  completed 
Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus  is  a 
large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  which 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which 
are  on  the  north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East 
Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  for  the  Highways 
Division  of  the  State  Police,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  general  offices  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Old  Age  Assistance,  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles,  the  Purchase  and  Supplies 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  Im- 
migrant Commission  of  the  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education,  the  Division  of 
Fire  Inspection,  and  the  Division  of  Seed  In- 
spection and  the  Division  of  Standards,  both 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory 
one  gains  admittance  to  the  quarters  of  the 
130th  Infantry  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard, 
Assembly  and  Conference  rooms,  the  offices  of 
the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Military  and 
Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance's  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and 
Public  Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Engineering  and  the  U.  S.  National 
Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  are  additional  quarters  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard,  a rifle  range,  shower 
rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for  various  State 
affices. 
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NORTH  FRONT  OF  ILLINOIS  SUPREME  COURT 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  Building,  erected  in  1905.  This  houses  the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts. 
The  upper  floor  is  given  over  to  living  quarters  for  the  Supreme  Court  judges  when  in  session. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest 
Illinois  courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second 
Street  and  Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State 
House,  is  regarded  as  a true  rendition  of  classic 
architecture.  The  act  authorizing  its  construc- 
tion was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  building  dedi- 
cated in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the 
building  totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure 
was  completed  within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Appellate  Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  propor- 
tions and  finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its 
east  end  is  the  State  Law  Library.  Along  the 
north  front  are  the  Court  Room  and  conference 
room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south  side 
is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters 
for  the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court, 
consisting  of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of 
seven  districts.  The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is 
held  in  turn  by  different  members,  and  in  order 
to  decide  any  case  four  judges  must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exer- 
cise original  ^jurisdiction.  In  general,  however, 
it  is  a court  of  appeals  either  from  the  Appellate 
Court  or  directly  from  the  Circuit  and  County 
courts.  Its  decision  is  final  except  in  instances 
where  a State  law  may  be  shown  to  conflict 
with  a Federal  law. 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the 
east  front  of  the  CapitoL  They  represent  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer,  all 
of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the  same  day  as  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial  Building,  the  date  being 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’ 
First  General  Assembly.  The  sculpture  is  the  work  of 
Andrew  O’Connor  and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charnwood, 
one  of  Lincoln’s  best  known  biographers.  The  frontis- 
piece of  this  booklet  shows  a profile  view  of  the  head  of 
this  statue.  At  the  rear  of  the  granite  slab  which  forms 
a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed  Lincoln’s  elo- 
quent Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the  occasion  of 
bis  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first  term  as 
U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A . Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  ‘Tittle  Giant”  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lincoln 
;tatue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the  work  of  Gilbert  P. 
fliswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft.  From  an  artistic  point 
?f  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
nonuments,  the  bronze  seems  almost  alive  in  its  virility, 
t shows  Douglas  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act 
)f  making  one  of  his  stirring  addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
ihort  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illinois 
history.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
/ermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
ollow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
jn  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legislature, 
ie  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840  by 
jov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following  year 
vhen  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning  this 
>ost  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served  several 
erms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
or  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June 
f,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 

Pierre  Menard,  a native  o 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  ir 
178  7 at  the  age  of  20  and  es 
tablished  himself  as  a dealer  ir 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  hi 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  hi 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845 
As  he  flourished  in  business  hi 
came  to  play  an  important  pari 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com 
munity.  Almost  universally  be 
loved  because  of  his  honesty  anc 
generosity  he  came  to  be  Presi 
dent  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rc 
Territorial  General  Assemblies 
and  from  1818  to  1822  server, 
as  our  first  Lieutenant  Governor 
Menard's  statue  was  the  gib 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  o| 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me; 
nard’s  earliest  business  associates' 
but  curiously  enough  no  recorc 
exists  of  the  artist  who  executec 
the  work.  The  committee  whicl; 
chose  the  design  consisted  of  E: 
B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J 
Oglesby,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Niniaij 
Edwards,  and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicatee 
on  June  10,  1888  and  the  papers  of  the  day  devoted  three? 
columns  to  the  ceremony  without  a mention  of  the  sculp? 
tor.  Diligent  search  by  the  Historical  Library  has  failecj 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hallo;; 
well  Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  but  the  firm  ha:< 
passed  out  of  existence.  The  statue,  however,  is  a good  like' 
ness  as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  tq 
a member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo! 

John  M.  Palmer  Statue 


F4EWRD  j 
■ 


ll<  n <;<  <>)•<)  Photo , 
Springfield 

Pierre  Menard  statue 
in  the  State  House 
grounds. 


John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of 
their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor's  close  friend- 
ship with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished 
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career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general. 
Besides  being  gover- 
nor he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  in 
1896  was  candidate 
of  the  gold  Demo- 
crats for  the  Presi- 
dency. Palmer’s 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


ohn  M.  Palmer  statue  in 
he  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Governor 
lichard  Yates,  Civil  War 
jovernor  of  Illinois,  is 
he  work  of  Albin  Pola- 
k,  and  was  dedicated 
ith  that  of  John  M. 

^almer  on  Oct.  1*6,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
illinois  support  of  Lin- 
oln  for  the  Presidency, 
nd  must  be  given  much 
f the  credit  for  Illinois' 
nlistment  of  259,147 
en  during  the  Civil 
ar.  After  his  governor- 
p Yates  served  one 

in  tUo  TT  q Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 

in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  state  House  grounds. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

BESIDE  the  County  Court  House  described  on 
pages  9 and  10,  and  the  Lincoln  Home  shown 
below,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  directly 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Bronze 
memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following  places: 
Site  of  Speed's  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St. 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  in 
1837. 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (183  7-1841), 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln's  Law  Office  (1841-1843), 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 


( Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Lincoln  Home  at  Springfield.  This  was  the  only  house 
Lincoln  ever  owned  and  where  he  lived  after  his  marriage 
to  Mary  Todd. 
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Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (1843- 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
Robert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  5 28  East  Adams.  In  a room 
on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote  his  first 
inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
St.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  18  60 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 


( Herbert  Georg  Photo,  Springfield) 

Lincoln  Tomb  at  Springfield.  This  national  shrine  is  open 
to  visitors  all  the  year  round. 
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Lincoln  Home 


THE  ONLY  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  i; 
maintained  as  a museum  and  is  open  to  the  public  fron 
9 a.  m.  to  12  noon,  and  1 p.  m.  to  5 p.  m.  daily.  Th< 
house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  Streets. 


NO  VISIT  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  inspectioi 
of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument.  It  i 
located  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Capitol  and  easih 
reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  15,  1874  but  ii 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  b) 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herricl 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstructioi 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid  shrin- 
it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  mai 
who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of  the  torn! 
was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively  remodeled 


ANYONE  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  hi 
adopted  state,  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  super* 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of  Nev 
Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg,  about  2‘ 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 


Fronting  on  Jackson  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fiftj 
Streets  stands  the  Governor’s  mansion,  an  imposing  bricj 
structure,  painted  white  and  surrounded  by  beautifulk 
landscaped  grounds.  The  Mansion  was  built  in  185  5 a 
a cost  of  $31,000  and  contains  28  rooms.  The  office 
of  the  Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  firs 
floor  are  the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room 
In  the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of  Edwan 
D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and  friend  o 
Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an  unknown  artis 
and  bought  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  second  son,  who  die* 
at  an  early  age,  was  named  for  Baker. 


Lincoln  Tomb 


Visit  New  Salem 


Executive  Mansion 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Head  of  the  Andrew  O'Connor  statue  at  the  east  front  c 
the  Illinois  State  Capitol  at  Springfield.  This  fine  monu 
ment  was  unveiled  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  Illinois  centenar 
year.  The  statue  represents  Lincoln  in  a saddened  moo 
as  he  made  his  farewell  address  to  Springfield  from  th 
rear  platform  of  the  train  that  was  taking  him  to  Wash 
ington.  The  words  of  this  address  are  inscribed  i 
granite  on  the  west  side  of  the  monument. 


C- 

A Short  History  of  Illinois’ 
State  Capitols 

By  EDWARD  J.  HUGHEBIE  LIBRARY  OF  THE 

Secretary  of  State  j g 1939 

HE  HISTORY  of  the  State  of  iMSRSIK  QF  JbaNOIS 
loved  through  more  than  a century  from  a few 
aarsely  settled  but  vigorous  communities  to  a 
reat  commonwealth  is  made  up  of  many 
lings,  each  important  in  its  own  sphere,  all 
leaningful  as  a whole.  So  it  is  the  purpose  of 
lis  brief  booklet  to  sketch  a part  of  that  his- 
iry,  to  outline  the  growth  and  movement  of 
le  seat  of  government  of  Illinois  from  the 
lodest,  rented  State  House  of  Kaskaskia  in 
818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  in 
pringfield.  Kaskaskia  was  the  fount  of  gov- 
mment  for  a population  of  approximately 
5,000;  Springfield  today  is  the  center  from 
rhich  radiates  the  legislative  power  to  nearly 
,000,000  citizens. 

Kaskaskia  Was  Pioneer  Center 

From  almost  the  earliest  occupation  of  the 
ortion  of  the  Middle- West  which  was  to  be- 
Dme  the  State  of  Illinois  until  1818,  a period 
f about  145  years,  there  has  been  a settlement 
t or  near  the  vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,  located  in 
rhat  was  to  become  Randolph  County.  Kas- 
askia  and  Fort  Gage  were  the  scene  of  one  of 
ieorge  Rogers  Clark's  early  triumphs  when  he 

The  editor’s  thanks  are  due  to  the  staff  of  the  Illinois 
tate  Historical  Library  at  Springfield  for  assistance  in 
recking  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  facts  in  this 
toklet.  During  the  years  much  erroneous  Illinois  history 
is  found  its  way  into  print. 
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First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  buildi 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  uri 
1820  when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Vandal 
the  second  capitol  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  encroac 
ments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junction  with  the  Kd 
kaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroyed 
the  Spring  of  1898.  < 

captured  them  from  the  British  in  1778  ar 
made  them  part  of  the  County  of  Virginia. 

When  the  Illinois  Territory  was  created 
1809  by  act  of  Congress,  Kaskaskia  became  t] 
territorial  capital,  and  it  was  the  center  of  pop 
lation  when  Nathaniel  Pope  petitioned  Co, 
gress  for  statehood  for  his  adopted  territory 
Jan.  16,  1818.  The  Congressional  Enablii 
Act  admitting  Illinois  to  the  select  company  1 
states  was  duly  passed  and  Illinois  became 
state  on  Dec.  3,  1818.  The  first  General  Assen 
bly  convened  at  Kaskaskia  on  Oct.  5,  1818. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  seat  of  go^ 
ernment  remained  at  Kaskaskia  no  capitc 
assembly  hall  for  the  legislature,  or  offices  f< 
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he  executive  departments  were  owned  by  the 
>tate.  From  the  records  of  the  acts  of  the  First 
\ssembly  it  appears  that  the  building  occupied 
vas  rented  as  had  been  the  Territorial  offices. 

The  Assembly  was  composed  of  13  senators 
md  27  representatives,  and  their  official  rooms 
vere  in  a limestone  house  surmounted  by  a 
gambrel  roof  of  unpainted  boards  and  shingles, 
rhe  lower  floor  was  fitted  up  for  the  House  and 
he  chamber  above  for  the  Senate. 

On  March  29,  1819,  during  the  second  ses- 
ion  of  the  General  Assembly,  appropriations 
v'ere  made  to  cover  the  rent  for  the  first  two  ses- 
ions  of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
s well  as  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
818,  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  the  use  of  three  rooms 
>f  his  house  during  the  present  and  preceding 
ession,  $4.00  per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one 
oom  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention, 
12.00  per  day/' 

Move  Capital  to  V andalia  in  1820 

If  by  the  term  “Capitol”  or  “State  House” 
s meant  any  building  in  which  the  legislature 
tolds  its  sessions  then  Kaskaskia  may  claim  the 
lonor  of  being  the  site  of  the  first  Illinois 
lapitol.  If  the  term  is  tjken  to  mean  a build- 
ng  duly  authorized  and  owned  by  the  State 
hen  Kaskaskia  must  yield  the  honor  to  Van- 
lalia  where  the  State  fathers  moved  the  seat  of 
heir  commonwealth  in  1820. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kaskaskia 
o Vandalia  grew  out  of  a mania  for  specula- 
ion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  State’s  early 
itizens.  It  was  thought  that  money  could  be 
lade  by  starting  a land  boom  in  a new  location, 
congress  was  petitioned  for  a grant  of  four 
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sections  of  land  with  the  understanding  that  i 
town  be  laid  out  on  the  site  and  the  capital  re- 
main there  for  20  years.  The  choice  of  the  gram 
was  limited  to  the  Kaskaskia  River  and  “as  neai 
as  might  be  east  of  the  third  principal  meridiar 
on  that  river/’  The  place  selected  was  known  a! 
Reeve’s  Bluff,  a heavily  timbered  tract,  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  origin  of  the  name  “Vandalia”  is  noi 
known  of  a certainty,  and  for  many  year; 
credence  was  given  to  the  story  that  some  wa£ 
managed  to  convince  the  founders  that  the  spol 
had  been  inhabited  by  an  extinct  tribe  ol 
savages  known  as  “Vandals.”  The  most  plaus- 
ible suggested  origin  is  that  of  Vandalia,  Ohio 
In  1775,  45  years  before  the  establishment  oi 
the  Illinois  town,  the. Ohio  Land  Company/1 
name  had  been  changed  to  the  Vandalia  Land 
Company.  From  this  sprang  the  name  of  Van' 
dalia,  Ohio.  Regardless  of  where  the  nam( 
originated  the  city  planners  proceeded  to  justify 
the  story  of  vandalism  by  uprooting  all  th* 
trees  which  might  have  shaded  the  public  square 
and  streets. 

Build  First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  direct 
the  work  of  establishing  the  new  capital,  and  \ 
building,  described  as  “a  plain  two  story 
wooden  structure”,  was  erected.  The  lower  floor 
was  devoted  to  one  room  for  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. A passage  and  stairway  led  to  the 
second  floor  which  consisted  of  two  rooms,  the 
larger  for  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  smaller 
for  the  Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  occupied  rented 
offices  detached  from  the  Capitol. 
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The  State  Archives  consisting  of  a small 
wagonload,  were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to 
Vandalia  by  Sidney  Breese,  then  clerk  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  later  a Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  U.  S.  Senator.  Breese  was  paid 
j>25.00  for  his  labor. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  As- 
;embly  met  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illi- 
101s  on  Dec.  4,  1820,  and  during  its  sitting 
massed  an  act  making  Vandalia  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  next  20  years. 

Fire  Destroys  Vandalia  Capitol 

On  Dec.  9,  1823  the  Capitol  was  destroyed 
>y  fire  and  was  succeeded  by  a more  commodi- 
ous structure  built  of  brick.  This  building  cost 
>15,000,  of  which  amount  the  citizens  of  Van- 
lalia  contributed  $3,000. 

Although  Vandalia  had  been  voted  the  State 
apital  for  a period  of  20  years,  before  half  the 
Hotted  time  had  elapsed  the  question  of  re- 
moval to  another  site  was  agitated.  This  caused 
he  General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  in  1833 
ailing  for  a vote  on  the  subject  at  the  next  gen- 
ral  election.  The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was 
o be  taken  were  Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Spring- 
eld,  Peoria,  Alton,  and  the  State's  geographi- 
al  center.  Alton  received  the  greatest  number 
f votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small  as  to  be 
iconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
fficially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  re- 
acted by  the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the 
uggested  removal  from  Vandalia  was  dropped 
ntil  the  1836-37  session  revived  the  question. 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for 
ae  proposal  was  interesting  a rising  young 
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State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building  a 
Vandalia  to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The  first  was  de 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  the  second  torn  down  to  make  roon 
for  the  building  of  this  edifice  in  an  attempt  to  preven 
the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield 
After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette  Count} 
Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 
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lawyer  known  as  Abraham  Lincoln  who  repre 
sented  Sangamon  County.  Lincoln  introducec 
a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the  capital  oj 
Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  b} 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  wer< 
known  as  the  Long  Nine  because  their  aggregati 
height  was  54  feet. 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of  th< 
removal  to  Springfield  was  that  the  Vandalk 
Capitol  was  small  and  inadequate  for  the  State'; 
growing  needs.  To  obviate  this  objection  th< 


Sangamon  County  Court  House  at  Springfield  as  it  looked 
Defore  being  remodeled.  This  building  was  started  in 
1837  and  used  as  the  State  Capitol  until  it  became  too 
small  for  the  State's  growing  needs,  leading  to  the  erec- 
ion  of  the  present  State  House.  On  May  4,  1865,  in  what 
s now  the  Circuit  Court  Room,  Lincoln's  remains  lay  in 
state  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Citizens  of  Vandalia,  in  their  anxiety  to  frus- 
trate the  move,  tore  down  the  Capitol  without 
tuthorization  in  the  summer  of  1836  while  the 
egislature  had  recessed,  and  erected  another  and 
nore  commodious  edifice  at  a cost  of  $16,000. 

But  with  the  return  of  the  legislators  the 
ight  was  again  taken  up  and  Lincoln  finally  led 
he  way  to  Springfield's  victory.  The  removal 
vas  voted  on  Feb.  25,  1837  by  a count  of  46 
o 37  in  the  House  and  24  to  13  in  the  Senate, 
furthermore,  the  speculative  citizens  of  Van- 
lalia  were  reimbursed  for  their  expenditure  on 
he  new  Capitol  they  had  erected  and  the  build- 
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ing  deeded  to  Fayette  County  as  a County  Corn 
House,  for  which  purpose  it  was  used  until  re 
purchased  by  the  State.  The  Assembly  of  183 
completed  its  work  by  appropriating  $50,00 
for  the  building  of  a new  Capitol  at  Springfielc 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Capitol  a 
Springfield  was  laid  on  July  4,  1837.  Tb 
total  cost  of  the  work  had  been  estimated  a 
$130,000  but  $260,000  was  expended  on  i 
before  its  completion.  The  building  occupies 
the  center  of  the  square,  nearly  three  acres  i 
extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone  brougb 
from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  buildin 
took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered 
one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building,  now  the  Sangamon  Count 
Court  House,  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations 
After  Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfiel 
in  1837  he  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  regula 
frequenters  of  the  State  House.  In  addition  tj 
serving  in  the  legislature  he  appeared  and  argue< 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  located  in  th 
edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State  an- 
Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  h 
first  took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  h 
made  his  famous  ‘ ‘House  divided  against  itself 
speech,  here  were  his  headquarters  during  hi 
1860  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  her 
finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4,  1865  be 
fore  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

But  after  the  building  had  been  in  use  2‘, 
years  its  inadequacies  became  so  apparent  that  h 
1867  the  25th  General  Assembly  passed  a bil 
calling  for  the  erection  of  a new  Capitol,  th 
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fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  Illinois  for  her 
seat  of  government  and  the  one  in  use  today. 

The  enabling  act  for  the  present  State  House 
limited  its  cost  to  $3,000,000  and  named  a 
board  of  seven  commissioners  to  superintendent 
:he  provisions  of  the  act.  On  Oct.  5,  1868  the 
formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place  on 
i plot  of  land  deeded  to  the  State  by  the  City  of 
Springfield.  By  September,  1869  the  founda- 
tions had  been  completed  at  a cost  of  nearly  half 
k million  dollars.  This  exhausted  the  first  ap- 
propriation of  $450,000  and  that  same  year  a 
second  appropriation  of  $450,000  was  made, 
n 1871  the  legislature  voted  an  additional 
5600,000,  then  in  1873  another  $1,000,000, 
tnd  yet  again  in  1875  the  sum  of  $800,000. 

Capitol  Cost  Nearly  $4 ,000 ,000 

The  old  Capitol,  now  Sangamon  County 
Court  House,  was  vacated  in  1876  in  favor  of 
he  new  Capitol  but  still  the  building  was  far 
rom  completion  and  so  in  1877  there  was  made 
n appropriation  of  $531,712  for  its  com- 
pletion, contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
>eople.  This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
oters  in  the  November  election  of  that  year  but 
lefeated.  On  resubmission  in  1885  it  won 
pproval  so  making  possible  the  appropriation 
'f  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  structure  in 
888,  21  years  after  its  authorization.  The 
Id  Capitol  was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for 
^200,000  and  has  since  then  been  used  as  the 
lounty  Court  House. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre 
lot,  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross.  The  cir- 
ular  foundation,  92]/2  feet  in  diameter  and 
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upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests,  is  25  J/2  fee 
below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid  rock.  It  i 
interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  run 
one  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  fee 
thick  from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story 
They  are  built  of  granular  magnesian  limeston 
from  the  Sonora  quarries  of  Hancock  County 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  o 
Niagara  limestone,  that  of  the  lower  storie 
from  the  quarries  of  Joliet  and  that  of  th 
upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  fron 
north  to  south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  t< 
west  268  feet.  The  height  from  the  ground 
line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  361  feet,  and  t< 
the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the  highe^ 
building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  th 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installa 
tion  of  the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughou 
the  night  as  a guidance  for  aviators.  i 

Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol 
which  is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  d 
State,  are  grouped  on  each  floor  about  a rq 
tunda  which  rises  to  the  great  dome.  On  tff 
first  floor,  facing  toward  the  east  and  in  th 
center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  reprf 
senting  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  th 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  This  figur 
was  in  the  Illinois  Building  at  the  Expositioi 
and  was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  b 
the  women  of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  fou 
corridors  leading  to  various  State  offices.  I: 
the  east  corridor  are  the  Insurance  and  Publi 
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Health  central  offices.  In  the  west  are  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  with 
its  Division  of  Waterways,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  offices.  In  the  north  are 
the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Treasurer,  Old  Age  Assistance  offices,  and  addi- 
tional offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
pffice  of  supplies  and  its  Shipping  Department. 
Close  by  is  also  a United  States  Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are 
:he  offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  reception  room  of  the  Governor  s 
office  are  hung  portraits  of  deceased  former  gov- 
ernors of  Illinois.  In  the  anteroom  to  the 
governor’s  office  are  the  pictures  of  the  living 
ex-governors. 

Rainey  Portrait  on  Second  Floor 

Recently  a portrait  of  the  late  Congressman 
denry  T.  Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker 
)f  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
it  the  time  of  his  death  Aug.  19,  1934,  was 
mng  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to 
he  Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  served  as 
representative  from  the  20th  District  from 
1903  until  the  time  of  his  death  with  the  ex- 
option  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the  work 
)f  Hans  Schlereth.  An  appropriation  was  voted 
>y  the  61st  General  Assembly  for  a portrait  of 
he  late  U.  S.  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis 
is  a companion  piece  to  the  Rainey  portrait. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second 
loor  are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Depart- 
nent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  the 
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A statue  of  David  E. 
Shanahan  by  Frederick 
C.  Hibbard  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  niches  of  the 
second  floor  rotunda  on 
June  7,  1939.  This  was 
in  tribute  to  a states- 
man who  served  42  years 
in  the  General  Assembly, 
being  Speaker  of  the 
House  five  times.  Mr, 
Shanahan  was  born  ir 
May  township,  L e e 
County,  in  1862  and  his 
family  moved  to  Chicago 
three  months  after  his 
birth.  He  entered  poli- 
tics at  an  early  age  and 
became  one  of  the  mosl 
respected  of  Illinois  State 
leaders.  He  died  at  Chi 
cago  Oct.  18,  1936. 


offices  of  the  Department  of  Mines  anc 
Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  office: 
of  the  Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  o) 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  In  the  south  corridor  are  th< 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Index,  Securi 
ties,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  th< 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
The  office  of  the  Index  Department  was  form 
erly  the  Supreme  Court  and  possesses  a ver> 
finely  decorated  ceiling. 


House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  tb 
chambers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  anc 
the  Senate,  the  House  being  on  the  south  anc 
the  Senate  on  the  north  side.  Back  of  these  twc 
chambers  are  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  tb 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presiding  offi 
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cers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also 
found  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  im- 
portant legal  library  to  aid  legislators  in  the 
drafting  of  bills. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  re- 
cently redecorated,  the  Senate  in  a scheme  in 
which  light  tan  and  gold  predominate  while  the 
House  is  in  light  green  and  gold.  In  addition, 
an  electrical  sign  board  which  indicates  the 
number  of  the  legislative  bill  under  considera- 
tion has  been  installed  high  over  the  back  of 
the  Senate  President's  rostrum. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of 
offices,  among  them  one  of  the  shipping  de- 
partments of  the  Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors 
are  mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The 
walls  of  the  rotunda  in  the  first  and  second 
stories  and  to  the  spring  of  the  dome's  arches 
as  well  as  the  arches  themselves  are  of  solid  stone 
faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and  Missouri 
red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of 
the  building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of 
solid  marble,  as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters, 
arches,  rails,  balusters  and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of 
the  rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with 
bases  of  blue  granite  and  rich  foliated  Tucka- 
hoe  marble.  The  wainscoting  of  the  corridors 
pf  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic  and  imported, 
including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lisbon, 
olen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is 
artistically  constructed  and  the  work  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  durability. 
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Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  con- 
spicuously throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  fre- 
quently inspected  by  visitors  are  the  murals  of 
the  north  and  south  corridors  on  the  first  floor. 
They  represent  events  and  scenes  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as  old 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock, 
old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln's 
time,  General  Grant  taking  command  of  the 
troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War,  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  in  conference  with  Indians, 
and  Governor  Coles  liberating  his  slaves  on  his 
way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  known  artist 
but  resulted  from  a contract  with  a decorating 
company  many  years  ago.  While  they  are  in- 
accurate their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand 
stairway  is  a huge  painting  representing  Col 
George  Rogers  Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  tht 
Indians  in  1778  at  Fort  Gage  after  he  had  cap* 
tured  it  and  forever  ended  British  occupation. 
One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  ad- 
joining the  Governor's  and  the  Secretary  o^ 
State's  offices,  are  panels  of  feminine  figure; 
representing  allegorically  War,  Peace,  Art,  anc 
Literature. 

In  addition  to  the  Shanahan  statue  befod 
described  are  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Governor  John  Wood 
(1860-61)  in  niches  about  the  second  flooi 
rotunda. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  Near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  or 
pedestals  near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  an 
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heroic  bronze  casts  of  eight  men  prominent  in 
the  civil  and  military  history  of  Illinois.  These 
are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by  appoint- 

ment and  reappointment  during  the  entire  ter- 
ritorial period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State; 
Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles, 
second  governor;  Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman 
Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  com- 
mander of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United 
States;  John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards 
U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morrison,  eminent 
as  a statesman  and  jurist. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base 
of  the  inner  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  artistic  piece  of  decoration  in 
Illinois’  Capitol.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts  painted  to 
have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel  may 
be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates 
one  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The 
remaining  panels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illi- 
nois, but  the  identity  of  most  of  the  figures 
remains  questionable.  Early  accounts  of  the 
Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  author’s  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is 
hung  an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
at  an  open  air  debate  in  Charleston.  On  the 
third  floor  in  the  south,  north,  and  east  alcoves 
respectively  can  be  seen  allegorical  murals  repre- 
senting Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the 
Speaker’s  rostrum  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  paintings  of  George  Washington. 
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Centennial  Building 
Commemorates  Illinois 
Admission  to  Union 


THE  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July,  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the 
northwest  corner  is  the  land  on  which  stood  the 
home  of  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  son  of  Gov. 
Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after 
the  President's  assassination. 
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( Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Memorial  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  where 
are  kept  the  State’s  historic  regimental  flags. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is' 
of  limestone,  and  one  of  its  chief  architectural 
features  is  a row  of  twelve  beautifully  propor- 
tioned Corinthian  columns.  Back  of  these 
columns  are  art  windows  that  furnish  light  for 
the  libraries  within. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south, . and 
east  sides  are  inscribed  the  names  of  prominent 
Illinoisians.  The  entrances  to  the  building  art 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  and  are  alike  in  all  de- 
tails. Seven  steps  below  the  two  entrances  is 
the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on  either  side  of 
which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags  of  the 
Illinois  regiments. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  long 
and  41  feet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end  is 
the  Gold  Star  Mother’s  Memorial,  by  Leor 
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Hermant,  dedicated  on  Dec.  11,  1930.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined  with  Man- 
kato stone  to  the  ceiling,  25  x/i  feet  above  the 
floor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel 
spaces  with  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of 
the  Hall  is  of  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato 
stone  in  square  and  circular  patterns. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building, 
in  addition  to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall 
with  its  array  of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
those  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Commerce  Commission.  On  the  second  floor 
are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  General  and  Ex- 
tension  Divisions  of  the  State  library,  the  State 
Historical  Library,  and  the  Lincoln  Room. 
These  Divisions  occupy  the  major  part  of  the 
floor  at  the  west  end.  This  library  serves  State 
officials,  private  individuals,  clubs  and  local  li- 
braries, houses  over  200,000  bound  volumes, 
85,000  pamphlets,  1,000  current  magazines, 
and  an  art  collection  of  18,000  items. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln 
Room  at  the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled 
with  the  most  detailed  information  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  State  together  with  valuable  relics 
of  the  martyred  President.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in 
this  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and 
form  the  fountain  head  of  information  for  re- 
search students  in  every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  fifth  floor  is  a large  and  well  stocked 
jmuseum,  particularly  interesting  to  the  student 
;of  Illinois  geology  and  fauna.  Especially  beau- 
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tiful  are  the  glass  cases  showing  wild  animals 
in  lifelike  settings,  and  the  museum's  remark- 
able collection  of  stuffed  birds  from  all  over  the 
world.  A gallery  serves  as  a display  room  for 
paintings  by  Illinois  artists. 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a taste- 
fully decorated  auditorium  which  seats  about 
800  people.  On  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
floors  of  the  annex  are  the  offices  of  the  State 
Highway  Division.  In  the  basement  are  vari- 
ous offices,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Col- 
lections Department  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  Library  which  performs  sterling 
service  by  making  over  5,600,000  loans  of 
books  to  schools,  and  non-library  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

Archives  Division  Building 
Is  Added  to 
Capitol  Group 

To  the  west  of  the  Centennial  Building  i 
the  new  Archives  Building  housing  the  Archive; 
Division  of  the  State  Library,  completed  if 
1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000  of  which  thf 
Federal  Government’s  Public  Work  Adminisj 
tration  contributed  $320,000.  Designed  b) 
the  State  Architect  the  new  building  matche: 
the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  excepi 
for  modification  that  had  to  be  introduced  be- 
cause of  its  functional  purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  th< 
United  States,  the  two  others  being  at  Wash 
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(Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building 


ington,  D.  C.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  March  30,  1936,  and  the 
building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secretary 
af  State,  under  whose  custody  it  lies,  in  Jan- 
aary, 1938.  While  the  present  structure  is  153 
feet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been  designed 
ind  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten- 
sion to  four  times  the  present  capacity  when 
State  needs  so  require  in  years  to  come. 


Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State's  val- 
uable records  from  loss,  tampering,  and  such 
uhysical  hazards  as  fire,  damp,  excessive  heat, 
md  vermin.  State  records,  here  and  elsewhere, 
pave  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because  of  lack 
of  such  protection. 
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Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  ol 
records.  Because  of  this  enormous  mass  th< 
building  is  carried  on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  tc 
bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial  Building,  it  i: 
constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with  Indian; 
limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  twc 
floors  only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts 
while  third  floor  windows  are  concealed  behinc 
ornamental  stone  grills,  which,  with  a row  oj 
pilasters,  form  the  decorative  design  of  th( 
facade. 

Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vault 
with  their  1 5 miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets 
These  vaults  occupy  the  center  rear  and  uppe; 
floors.  The  building  is  connected  by  tunnel  t< 
the  Centennial  building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby 
Museum,  Reference  Room,  and  the  Public  Cata 
log  and  Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor,; 
another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits,  and  tb 
Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  seconc 
floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in  the  center 
north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The  pub 
lie  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  second 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  ol 
the  first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  thes; 
being  a photographic  laboratory,  and  a special 
Receiving  Room  where  incoming  documents  ar 
cleaned  and  fumigated  before  being  admitted  U 
the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg 
influence  in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  firs 
floor  lobby  has  Joliet  stone  walls,  a patterne( 
blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and  an  ornate  poly 
chrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing  th 
bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  ; 
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sculptured  stone  triple  panel,  brilliantly  colored 
by  a new  process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  in- 
scription “Archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois, " 
and  below  another  which  reads  “The  Records 
of  Human  Achievement/' 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails, 
lighting  fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  eleva- 
tor doors.  The  star  motif  is  used  frequently  in 
floor  insets,  lighting  fixtures,  radiator  covers, 
and  door  studs.  The  double  elevator  doors  on 
the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum"  and 
“Charity,"  and  “Defense"  and  “Security," 
while  those  on  the  second  floor  symbolize  “Leg- 
islature," “Unity,"  “Court,"  and  “Equity." 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a 
Museum,  decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white 
panelled  wainscot  and  dark  green  upper  wall, 
with  gold  and  black  accents.  Two  sets  of 
double  doors  lead  into  the  Reference  Library. 

Striking  Knotty  Pine  Panels 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second 
floor  conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor 
to  ceiling  in  knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design, 
with  appropriate  brass  and  glass  chandeliers  and 
side  wall  lights.  The  furniture  is  mahogany  in 
Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate 
ceiling  of  cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and 
red,  and  chocolate  brown  walls.  Built  in  refer- 
ence tables  and  light  maple  card  cabinets  make 
this  one  of  the  building's  most  striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  build- 
ing, but  in  addition  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time 
may  any  harm  come  to  Illinois'  historic 
records. 
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Armory  and  Office  Building 

. 

To  the  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same 
site  where  once  stood  the  Armory  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1934,  stands  the  recently  completed 
Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus  is  a 
large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  which 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which 
are  on  the  north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East 
Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  for  the  Highways 
Division  of  the  State  Police,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  general  offices  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Old  Age  Assistance,  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles,  the  Purchase  and  Supplies 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  Im- 
migrant Commission  of  the  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education,  the  Division  of 
Fire  Inspection,  and  the  Division  of  Seed  In- 
spection and  the  Division  of  Standards,  both 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory 
one  gains  admittance  to  the  quarters  of  the 
130th  Infantry  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard, 
Assembly  and  Conference  rooms,  the  offices  of 
the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Military  and 
Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance's  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and 
Public  Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Engineering  and  the  U.  S.  National 
Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  are  additional  quarters  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard,  a rifle  range,  shower 
rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for  various  State 
offices. 
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Supreme  Court  Building 

rHE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest 
Illinois  courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second 
Street  and  Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State 
douse,  is  regarded  as  a true  rendition  of  classic 
irchitecture.  The  act  authorizing  its  construc- 
ion  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  building  dedi- 
cated in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the 
suilding  totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure 
vas  completed  within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk 
af  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
\ppellate  Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor 
s occupied  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  propor- 
ions  and  finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its 
cast  end  is  the  State  Law  Library.  Along  the 
lorth  front  are  the  Court  Room  and  conference 
oom  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south  side 
s the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters 
or  the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State 
ourt,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  one  from  each 
)f  seven  districts.  The  office  of  Chief  Justice 
s held  in  turn  by  different  members,  and  in 
>rder  to  decide  any  case  four  judges  must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exer- 
ise  original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however, 
t is  a court  of  appeals  either  from  the  Appellate 
Court  or  directly  from  the  Circuit  and  County 
ourts.  Its  decision  is  final  except  in  instances 
vhere  a State  law  may  be  shown  to  conflict 
vith  a Federal  law. 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer,  all 
of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the  same  day  as  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial  Building,  the  date  being 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’ 
First  General  Assembly.  The  sculpture  is  the  work  of 
Andrew  O'Connor  and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charnwood, 
one  of  Lincoln’s  best  known  biographers.  The  frontis- 
piece of  this  booklet  shows  a profile  view  of  the  head  of 
this  statue.  At  the  rear  of  the  granite  slab  which  forms 
a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed  Lincoln’s  elo- 
quent Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first  term  as 
U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant’’  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct  5,  1918  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lincoln 
statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the  work  of  Gilbert  P. 
Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft.  From  an  artistic  point 
of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
monuments,  the  bronze  seems  almost  alive  in  its  virility. 
It  shows  Douglas  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act 
of  making  one  of  his  stirring  addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illinois 
history.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state's  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legislature. 
He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840  by 
Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following  year 
when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning  this 
post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served  several 
terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June 
3,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 

r 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 

Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a dealer  in 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  he 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845. 
As  he  flourished  in  business  he 
came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty  and 
generosity  he  came  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Territorial  General  Assemblies, 
and  from  1818  to  1822  served 
as  our  first  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Menard's  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me- 
nard's earliest  business  associates, 
Herbert  Georg  Photo , but  curiously  enough  no  record 
Springfield  exists  of  the  artist  who  executed 

Pierre  Menard  statue  the  work.  The  committee  which" 
in  the  State  House  chose  the  design  consisted  of  E. 
grounds.  g Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J. 

Oglesby,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian 
Edwards,  and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicated 
on  June  10,  1888  and  the  papers  of  the  day  devoted  three; 
columns  to  the  ceremony  without  a mention  of  the  sculp- 
tor. Diligent  search  by  the  Historical  Library  has  failed; 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hallo- 
well  Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  but  the  firm  has'; 
passed  out  of  existence.  The  statue,  however,  is  a good^ 
likeness  as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging 
to  a member  of  Menard's  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve/ 
Mo. 

John  M . Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of 
their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor's  close  friend- 
ship with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished 
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career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general. 
Besides  being  gover- 
nor he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  in 
1896  was  candidate 
of  the  gold  Demo- 
crats for  the  Presi- 
dency. Palmer’s 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in 
the  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
jWar  Governor  of  Illinois, 

U the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
llasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M. 

Palmer  on  Oct.  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
nstrumental  in  winning 
[llinois  support  of  Lin- 
:oln  for  the  Presidency, 
md  must  be  given  much 
pf  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  239,147 
nen  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 

erm  °fne  Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 

erm  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  State  House  grounds. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

BESIDE  the  County  Court  House  described  on 
pages  9 and  10,  and  the  Lincoln  Home  shown 
below,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  directly 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Bronze 
memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following  places: 

Site  of  Speed's  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St. 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  in 
1837 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841), 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843), 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 


(Herbert  Georg  Photo,  Springfield) 

Lincoln  Home  at  Springfield.  This  was  the  only  house 
Lincoln  ever  owned  and  where  he  lived  after  his  marriage 
to  Mary  Todd. 
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Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon's  Law  Office  ( 1 84 3 - ' 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
Robert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a room 
on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote  his  first 
inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
St.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 


Georg  Photo,  Springfield) 
ngfield.  This  national  shrine  is  open 
to  visitors  all  the  year  round. 
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Lincoln  Home 


THE  ONLY  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  is 
maintained  as  a museum  and  is  open  to  the  public  from 


9 a.  m.  to  12  noon,  and  1 p.  m.  to  5 


house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Ja 


OfH$ 


*kson  Streets  AO 

OCT  19  193 

Lincoln  Tomb  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILUN 


NO  VISIT  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  inspection 
of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument.  It  is 
located  about  two  miles  north  of  the  Capitol  and  easily 
reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid  shrirn 
it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  mar 
who  "Belongs  to  the  Ages."  The  exterior  of  the  torn! 
was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively  remodeled. 

Visit  New  Salem  ] 

ANYONE  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  hi: 
adopted  state,  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superl 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of  Nev 
Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg,  about  11 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

\ 


Executive  Mansion 

\ 

Fronting  on  Jackson  Street  between  Fourth  and  FiftS 
Streets  stands  the  Governor’s  mansion,  an  imposing  brie! 
structure,  painted  white  and  surrounded  by  beautiful  ) 
landscaped  grounds.  The  Mansion  was  built  in  1855  a 
a cost  of  $31,000  and  contains  28  rooms.  The  office; 
of  the  Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  firs 
floor  are  the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room 
In  the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of  Edwarc 
D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and  friend  oj 
Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an  unknown  artisi 
and  bought  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  second  son,  who  diec 
at  an  early  age,  was  named  for  Baker. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


Head  of  the  Andrew  O'Connor  statue  at  the  east  front 
the  Illinois  State  Capitol  at  Springfield.  This  fine  mon 
mint  was  unveiled  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  Illinois  centena 


year.  The  statue  represents  Lincoln  in  a saddened  me 
as  he  made  his  farewell  address  to  Springfield  from  t 
rear  platform  of  the  train  that  was  taking  him  to  Was 


rear  platfo  .... 

ington.  The  words  of  this  address  are 

granite  on  the  west  side  of  the  monument. 


nscribed 


A Short  History  of 
State  Capitols 

By  EDWARD  J.  HUGHES 
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'HE  HISTORY  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  it  has 
noved  through  more  than  a century  from  a few 
parsely  settled  but  vigorous  communities  to  a 
reat  commonwealth  is  made  up  of  many 
hings,  each  important  in  its  own  sphere,  all 
leaningful  as  a whole.  So  it  is  the  purpose  of 
his  brief  booklet  to  sketch  a part  of  th*t  his- 
ory,  to  outline  the  growth  and  movement  of 
he  seat  of  government  of  Illinois  from  the 
lodest,  rented  State  House  of  Kaskaskia  in 
818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  in 
pringfield.  Kaskaskia  was  the  fount  of  gov- 
rnment  for  a population  of  approximately 
5,000;  Springfield  today  is  the  center  from 
rhich  radiates  the  legislative  power  to  nearly 
,000,000  citizens. 

Kaskaskia  Was  Pioneer  Center 

From  almost  the  earliest  occupation  of  the 
ortion  of  the  Middle  West  which  was  to  be- 
3me  the  State  of  Illinois  until  1818,  a period 
f about  145  years,  there  has  been  a settlement 
t or  near  the  vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,  located  in 
rhat  was  to  become  Randolph  County.  Kas- 
askia  and  Fort  Gage  were  the  scene  of  one  of 
ieorge  Rogers  Clark's  early  triumphs  when  he 

The  editor’s  thanks  are  due  to  the  staff  of  the  Illinois 
tat e Historical  Library  at  Springfield  for  assistance  in 
leckmg  the  authenticity  of  the  historical  facts  in  this 
ooklet.  During  the  years  much  erroneous  Illinois  history 
found  its  way  into  print. 
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First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  Dunami 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818 
1820  when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Vandalia 
the  second  capitol  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  encroach 
ments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junction  with  the  Kas 
kaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroyed  h 
the  Spring  of  1898. 


captured  them  from  the  British  in  1778  an< 
made  them  part  of  the  County  of  Virginia. 

When  the  Illinois  Territory  was  created  ij 
1809  by  act  of  Congress,  Kaskaskia  became  th 
territorial  capital,  and  it  was  the  center  of  popu 
lation  when  Nathaniel  Pope  petitioned  Con 
gress  for  statehood  for  his  adopted  territory  oi 
Jan.  16,  1818.  The  Congressional  Enablin 
Act  admitting  Illinois  to  the  select  company  c 
states  was  duly  passed  and  Illinois  became 
state  on  Dec.  3,  1818.  The  first  General  Assem 
bly  convened  at  Kaskaskia  on  Oct.  5,  1818. 

During  the  two  years  that  the  seat  of  gov 
ernment  remained  at  Kaskaskia  no  capito 
assembly  hall  for  the  legislature,  or  offices  fc 
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he  executive  departments  were  owned  by  the 
State.  From  the  records  of  the  acts  of  the  First 
Assembly  it  appears  that  the  building  occupied 
vas  rented  as  had  been  the  Territorial  offices. 

The  Assembly  was  composed  of  13  senators 
md  27  representatives,  and  their  official  rooms 
vere  in  a limestone  house  surmounted  by  a 
;ambrel  roof  of  unpainted  boards  and  shingles. 
The  lower  floor  was  fitted  up  for  the  House  and 
he  chamber  above  for  the  Senate. 

On  March  29,  1819,  during  the  second  ses- 
ion  of  the  General  Assembly,  appropriations 
vere  made  to  cover  the  rent  for  the  first  two  ses- 
ions  of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
s well  as  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
818,  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  the  use  of  three  rooms 
his  house  during  the  present  and  preceding 
ession,  $4.00  per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one 
oom  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention, 

■ 2.00  per  day.” 

Move  Capitol  to  Vandalia  in  1820 
If  by  the  term  “Capitol”  or  “State  House” 

> meant  any  building  in  which  the  legislature 
iolds  its  sessions  then  Kaskaskia  may  claim  the 
ipnor  of  being  the  site  of  the  first  Illinois 
"apitol.  If  the  term  is  taken  to  mean  a build- 
lg  duly  authorized  and  owned  by  the  State 
hen  Kaskaskia  must  yield  the  honor  to  Van- 
alia  where  the  State  fathers  moved  the  seat  of 
heir  commonwealth  in  1820. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kaskaskia 
P Vandalia  grew  out  of  a mania  for  specula- 
ion  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  State’s  early 
itizens.  It  was  thought  that  money  could  be 
jade  by  starting  a land  boom  in  a new  location. 
Congress  was  petitioned  for  a grant  of  four 
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sections  of  land  with  the  understanding  that 
town  be  laid  out  on  the  site  and  the  capital  re 
main  there  for  20  years.  The  choice  of  the  gran 
was  limited  to  the  Kaskaskia  River  and  "as  nea 
as  might  be  east  of  the  third  principal  meridia 
on  that  river."  The  place  selected  was  known  a 
Reeve’s  Bluff,  a heavily  timbered  tract,  beauti 
fully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Vandalia  is  nc 
known  of  a certainty,  and  for  many  yeai 
credence  was  given  to  the  story  that  some  wa 
managed  to  convince  the  founders  that  the  spc 
had  been  inhabited  by  an  extinct  tribe  c 
savages  known  as  "Vandals."  The  most  plau; 
ible  suggested  origin  is  that  of  Vandalia,  Ohic 
In  1775,  45  years  before  the  establishment  c 
the  Illinois  town,  the  Ohio  Land  Company 
name  had  been  changed  to  the  Vandalia  Lap, 
Company.  From  this  sprang  the  name  of  Vai 
dalia,  Ohio.  Regardless  of  where  the  nan 
originated  the  city  planners  proceeded  to  justif 
the  story  of  vandalism  by  uprooting  all  tl 
trees  which  might  have  shaded  the  public  squa, 
and  streets. 

i 

Build  First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  dire 
the  work  of  establishing  the  new  capital,  and 
building,  described  as  "a  plain  two  stOi 
wooden  structure,"  was  erected.  The  lower  flo< 
was  devoted  to  one  room  for  the  House  of  Rei 
resentatives.  A passage  and  stairway  led  to  tl 
second  floor  which  consisted  of  two  rooms,  tl 
larger  for  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  small 
for  the  Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretary 
State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  occupied  rent' 
offices  detached  from  the  Capitol. 
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The  State  Archives,  consisting  of  a small 
wagonload,  were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to 
Vandalia  by  Sidney  Breese,  then  clerk  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  later  a Supreme  Court 
Justice  and  U.  S.  Senator.  Breese  was  paid 
$25.00  for  his  labor. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  As- 
sembly met  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illi- 
nois on  Dec.  4,  1820,  and  during  its  sitting 
passed  an  act  making  Vandalia  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment for  the  next  20  years. 

Fire  Destroys  Vandalia  Capitol 

On  Dec.  9,  1823  the  Capitol  was  destroyed 
oy  fire  and  was  succeeded  by  a more  commodi- 
ous structure  built  of  brick.  This  building  cost 
515,000,  of  which  amount  the  citizens  of  Van- 
lalia  contributed  $3,000. 

Although  Vandalia  had  been  voted  the  State 
apital  for  a period  of  20  years,  before  half  the 
Hotted  time  had  elapsed  the  question  of  re- 
moval to  another  site  was  agitated.  This  caused 
he  General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  in  1833 
ailing  for  a vote  on  the  subject  at  the  next  gen- 
ral  election.  The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was 
o be  taken  were  Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Spring- 
leld,  Peoria,  Alton,  and  the  State’s  geographi- 
al  center.  Alton  received  the  greatest  number 
f votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small  as  to  be 
iconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
fficially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  re- 
acted by  the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the 
uggested  removal  from  Vandalia  was  dropped 
ntil  the  1836-37  session  revived  the  question. 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for 
be  proposal  was  interesting  a rising  young 
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lawyer  known  as  Abraham  Lincoln  who  repre- 
sented Sangamon  County.  Lincoln  introduced 
a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the  capital  or 
Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  by 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were 
known  as  the  Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate 

height  was  54  feet.  t . r u 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  favor  ot  the 
removal  to  Springfield  was  that  the  Vandalia 
Capitol  was  small  and  inadequate  for  the  State  s 
growing  needs.  To  obviate  this  objection  the 


State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  bu^dmg^ 
Proved  aby°f  ire6  a^the*  second^orn  dJwn  to  make  root 

fth!e  t5hiftUofirt^e0fcapita*dfrom  ' Vandalfa^o'  SprftgfieU 
After 


mon  County  Court  House  at  Springfield  as  it  looked 
being  remodeled.  This  building  was  started  in 
and  used  as  the  State  Capitol  until  it  became  too 
I for  the  State's  growing  needs,  leading  to  the  erec- 
jion  of  the  present  State  House.  On  May  4,  1865,  in  what 
3 now  the  Circuit  Court  Room,  Lincoln's  remains  lay  in 
state  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

itizens  of  Vandalia,  in  their  anxiety  to  frus- 
rate  the  move,  tore  down  the  Capitol  without 
uthorization  in  the  summer  of  1836  while  the 
>gislature  had  recessed,  and  erected  another  and 
lore  commodious  edifice  at  a cost  of  $16,000. 

But  with  the  return  of  the  legislators  the 
ght  was  again  taken  up  and  Lincoln  finally  led 
jhe  way  to  Springfield’s  victory.  The  removal 
/as  voted  on  Feb.  25,  1937  by  a count  of  46 
[p  37  in  the  House  and  24  to  13  in  the  Senate, 
'urthermore,  the  speculative  citizens  of  Van- 
alia  were  reimbursed  for  their  expenditure  on 
le  new  Capitol  they  had  erected  and  the  build- 
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ing  deeded  to  Fayette  County  as  a County  Court 
House,  for  which  purpose  it  was  used  until  re- 
purchased by  the  State.  The  Assembly  of  1837 
completed  its  work  by  appropriating  $50,000 
for  the  building  of  a new  Capitol  at  Springfield. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Capitol  at 
Springfield  was  laid  on  July  4,  1837.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  had  been  estimated  at 
$130,000  but  $260,000  was  expended  on  it 
before  its  completion.  The  building  occupied 
the  center  of  the  square,  nearly  three  acres  in 
extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone  brought 
from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  building 
took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered 
one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building,  now  the  Sangamon  County 
Court  House,  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations. 
After  Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield 
in  1837  he  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  regular 
frequenters  of  the  State  House.  In  addition  to 
serving  in  the  legislature  he  appeared  and  argued 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  located  in  the 
edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State  and 
Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he 
first  took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  h< 
made  his  famous  “House  divided  against  itself 
speech,  here  were  his  headquarters  during  hi! 
1860  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  hen 
finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4,  1865  be 
fore  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

But  after  the  building  had  been  in  use  2/ 
years  its  inadequacies  became  so  apparent  that  ir 
1867  the  25th  General  Assembly  passed  a bil 
calling  for  the  erection  of  a new  Capitol,  th 
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fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  Illinois  for  her 
seat  of  government  and  the  one  in  use  today. 

The  enabling  act  for  the  present  State  House 
limited  its  cost  to  $3,000,000  and  named  a 
board  of  seven  commissioners  to  superintendent 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  On  Oct.  5,  1868  the 
formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place  on 
a plot  of  land  deeded  to  the  State  by  the  City  of 
Springfield.  By  September,  1869  the  founda- 
tions had  been  completed  at  a cost  of  nearly  half 
a million  dollars.  This  exhausted  the  first  ap- 
propriation of  $450,000  and  that  same  year  a 
second  appropriation  of  $450,000  was  made. 
In  1871  the  legislature  voted  an  additional 
$600,000,  then  in  1873  another  $1,000,000, 
and  yet  again  in  1875  the  sum  of  $800,000. 

Capitol  Cost  Nearly  $4,000 ,000 
The  old  Capitol,  now  Sangamon  County 
Court  House,  was  vacated  in  1876  in  favor  of 
the  new  Capitol  but  still  the  building  was  far 
from  completion  and  so  in  1877  there  was  made 
an  appropriation  of  $531,712  for  its  com- 
pletion, contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
people.  This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
raters  in  the  November  election  of  that  year  but 
defeated.  On  resubmission  in  1885  it  won 
approval  so  making  possible  the  appropriation 
af  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  structure  in 
1888,  21  years  after  its  authorization.  The 
aid  Capitol  was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for 
E200,000  and  has  since  then  been  used  as  the 
bounty  Court  House. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 
The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre 
>lot,  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross.  The  cir- 
ular  foundation,  92J^  feet  in  diameter  and 


upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests,  is  25*4  fee* 
below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid  rock.  It  is 
interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  runs 
one  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet 
thick  from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story. 
They  are  built  of  granular  magnesian  limestone 
from  the  Sonora  quarries  of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of 
Niagara  limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories 
from  the  quarries  of  Joliet  and  that  of  the 
upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from 
north  to  south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to 
west  268  feet.  The  height  from  the  ground 
line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  361  feet,  and  tti 
the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the  highest 
building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout 
the  night  as  a guidance  for  aviators. 

Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol, 
which  is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  are  grouped  on  each  floor  about  a ro 
tunda  which  rises  to  the  great  dome.  On  the 
first  floor,  facing  toward  the  east  and  in  the 
center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  repre^ 
senting  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  This  figure 
was  in  the  Illinois  Building  at  the  Exposition 
and  was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by 
the  women  of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  foui 
corridors  leading  to  various  State  offices.  It 
the  east  corridor  are  the  Insurance  and  Public 
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Health  central  offices.  In  the  west  are  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  with 
its  Division  of  Waterways,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  offices.  In  the  north  are 
the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Treasurer,  Old  Age  Assistance  offices,  and  addi- 
tional offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the 
Department  of  Registration  and  Education,  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office  of  supplies  and  its  Shipping  Department. 
Close  by  is  also  a United  States  Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are 
the  offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  reception  room  of  the  Governor’s 
office  are  hung  portraits  of  deceased  former  gov- 
ernors of  Illinois.  In  the  anteroom  to  the 
Governor’s  office  are  the  pictures  of  the  living 
ex-governors. 

Rainey  Portrait  on  Second  Floor 

Recently  a portrait  of  the  late  Congressman 
Henry  T.  Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
at  the  time  of  his  death  Aug.  19,  1934,  was 
hung  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to 
the  Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  served  as 
representative  from  the  20th  District  from 
1903  until  the  time  of  his  death  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the  work 
of  Hans  Schlereth.  An  appropriation  was  voted 
by  the  61st  General  Assembly  for  a portrait  of 
the  late  U.  S.  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis 
as  a companion  piece  to  the  Rainey  portrait. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second 
floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Depart- 
ment of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  the 
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A statue  of  David  E. 
Shanahan  by  Frederick 
C.  Hibbard  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  niches  of  the 
second  floor  rotunda  on 
June  7,  1939.  This  was 
in  tribute  to  a states- 
man who  served  42  years 
in  the  General  Assembly, 
being  Speaker  of  the 
House  five  times.  Mr. 
Shanahan  was  born  in 
May  township,  Lee 
County,  in  1862  and  his 
family  moved  to  Chicago 
three  months  after  his 
birth.  He  entered  poli- 
tics at  an  early  age  and 
became  one  of  the  most 
respected  of  Illinois  State 
leaders.  He  died  at  Chi- 
cago Oct.  18,  1936. 


offices  of  the  Department  of  Mines  and 
Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices 
of  the  Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Finance.  In  the  south  corridor  are  the 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Index,  Securi- 
ties, and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
The  office  of  the  Index  Department  was  form, 
erly  the  Supreme  Court  and  possesses  a veryj 
finely  decorated  ceiling. 


House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the 
chambers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate,  the  House  being  on  the  south  and 
the  Senate  on  the  north  side.  Back  of  these  two 
chambers  are  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presiding  offi- 
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cers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also 
found  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  im- 
portant legal  library  to  aid  legislators  in  the 
drafting  of  bills. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  re- 
cently redecorated,  the  Senate  in  a scheme  in 
. which  light  tan  and  gold  predominate  while  the 
House  is  in  light  green  and  gold.  In  addition, 
an  electrical  sign  board  which  indicates  the 
number  of  the  legislative  bill  under  considera- 
tion has  been  installed  high  over  the  back  of 
the  Senate  President’s  rostrum. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of 
offices,  among  them  one  of  the  shipping  de- 
partments of  the  Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors 
are  mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The 
walls  of  the  rotunda  in  the  first  and  second 
stories  and  to  the  spring  of  the  dome’s  arches 
as  well  as  the  arches  themselves  are  of  solid  stone 
faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and  Missouri 
red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of 
the  building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of 
solid  marble,  as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters, 
arches,  rails,  balusters  and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of 
the  rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with 
bases  of  blue  granite  and  rich  foliated  Tucka- 
hoe  marble.  The  wainscoting  of  the  corridors 
of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic  and  imported 
including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lisbon, 
Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is 
artistically  constructed  and  the  work  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  durability. 
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Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  con- 
spicuously throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  fre- 
quently inspected  by  visitors  are  the  murals  of 
the  north  and  south  corridors  on  the  first  floor. 
They  represent  events  and  scenes  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as  old 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock, 
old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’s 
time,  General  Grant  taking  command  of  the 
troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War,  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  in  conference  with  Indians, 
and  Governor  Coles  liberating  his  slaves  on  his 
way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  known  artist 
but  resulted  from  a contract  with  a decorating 
company  many  years  ago.  While  they  are  in- 
accurate their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  arej 
part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand 
stairway  is  a huge  painting  representing  Cob 
George  Rogers  Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the 
Indians  in  1778  at  Fort  Gage  after  he  had  cap- 
tured it  and  forever  ended  British  occupation. 
One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  ad- 
joining the  Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  o| 
State’s  offices,  are  panels  of  feminine  figure^ 
representing  allegorically  War,  Peace,  Art,  anc 
Literature.  * 

In  addition  to  the  Shanahan  statue  before 
described  are  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Governor  John  Wood 
(1860-61)  in  niches  about  the  second  floor 
rotunda. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  Near  Base  of  Dome 
High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on 
pedestals  near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are 
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heroic  bronze  casts  of  eight  men  prominent  in 
the  civil  and  military  history  of  Illinois.  These 
are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by  appoint- 

ment and  reappointment  during  the  entire  ter- 
ritorial period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State; 
Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles, 
second  governor;  Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman 
Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  com- 
mander of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United 
States;  John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards 
U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morrison,  eminent 
as  a statesman  and  jurist. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base 
of  the  inner  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  artistic  piece  of  decoration  in 
Illinois'  Capitol.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts  painted  to 
have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel  may 
be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates 
one  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The 
remaining  panels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illi- 
nois, but  the  identity  of  most  of  the  figures 
remains  questionable.  Early  accounts  of  the 
Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  author's  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is 
hung  an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
at  an  open  air  debate  in  Charleston.  On  the 
third  floor  in  the  south,  north,  and  east  alcoves 
respectively  can  be  seen  allegorical  murals  repre- 
senting Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  paintings  of  George  Washington. 
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Centennial  Building 
Commemorates  Illinois* 
Admission  to  Union 

THE  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July,  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the 
northwest  corner  is  the  land  on  which  stood  the 
home  of  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  son  of  Gov. 
Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after 
the  President’s  assassination. 


Hinois  Centennial 

Museum,  and  other  important  divisions. 
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(Herbert  Georg  Photo,  sprmgjieut) 

Memorial  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  where 
are  kept  the  State's  historic  regimental  flags. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is 
of  limestone,  and  one  of  its  chief  architectural 
features  is  a row  of  twelve  beautifully  propor- 
tioned Corinthian  columns.  Back  of  these 
columns  are  art  windows  that  furnish  light  for 
the  libraries  within. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south,  and 
east  sides  are  inscribed  the  names  of  prominen; 
Illinoisians.  The  entrances  to  the  building  are 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  and  are  alike  in  all  de- 
tails. Seven  steps  below  the  two  entrances  is 
the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on  either  side  of 
which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags  of  the 
Illinois  regiments. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  long 
and  41  feet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end  is 
the  Gold  Star  Mother’s  Memorial,  by  Leon 
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Hermant,  dedicated  on  Dec.  1 1,  1930.  The 
anterior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined  with  Man- 
kato stone  to  the  ceiling,  25^  feet  above  the 
floor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel 
spaces  with  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of 
,the  Hall  is  of  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato 
stone  in  square  and  circular  patterns. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building, 
in  addition  to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall 
with  its  array  of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
those  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Commerce  Commission.  On  the  second  floor 
are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  General  and  Ex- 
:ension  Divisions  of  the  State  Library,  the  State 
Historical  Library,  and  the  Lincoln  Room. 
These  Divisions  occupy  the  major  part  of  the 
loor  at  the  west  end.  This  library  serves  State 
officials,  private  individuals,  clubs  and  local  li- 
braries, houses  over  200,000  bound  volumes, 
35,000  pamphlets,  1,000  current  magazines, 
md  an  art  collection  of  18,000  items. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln 
'loom  at  the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled 
vith  the  most  detailed  information  on  the  his- 
ory  of  our  State  together  with  valuable  relics 
)f  the  martyred  President.  Through  the  efforts 
)f  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in 
his  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and 
orm  the  fountain  head  of  information  for  re- 
earch  students  in  every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor 
s one  of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors, 
n their  natural  habitat  are  shown  the  large 
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animals  once  common  to  Illinois,  the  birds  of 
the  state  as  well  as  many  foreign  specimens 
mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological  co  lections 
3so  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philippine, 
and  African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circu- 

lating  exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and 
craftsmen  and  a fine  collection  of  Oriental  Ar  . 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 . 

In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a taste- 
fully decorated  auditorium  which  i seats  about 
800  people.  On  the  third,  fourth  ^ fiftJ 
floors  of  the  annex  are  the  offices  of  the  Stat, 
Highway  Division.  In  the  basement  are  van- 
ous  offices,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Col 
lections  Department  of  the  Extension  Divisioi 

of  the  State  Library  which ffflO^ioans * o 
service  by  making  over  5,600,000  loans  o 
books  to  schools,  and  non-library  commumti 
throughout  the  State. 

Archives  Division  Building 
Is  Added  to  Capitol  Group 

To  the  west  of  the  Centennial  building 
the  new  Archives  Building  housing  the  Archiy 
Division  of  the  State  Library,  completed  , 
1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000  of  which  i 
Lederal  Government’s  Public  Work  Admim 
[ration  contributed  $320, 000^  Designed  t 
the  State  Architect  the  new  building  mat 
the  Centennial  Building  architectura  y 
for  modification  that  had  to  be  introduced  b 
cause  of  its  functional  purposes  . 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  t 
United  States,  the  two  others  being  at  Was 
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(Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building. 


, D.  C.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.  The  corner* 
tone  was  laid  on  March  30,  1936,  and  the 
puilding  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secretary 
af  State,  under  whose  custody  it  lies,  in  Jan- 
aary, 1938.  While  the  present  structure  is  153 
:eet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been  designed 
md  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten- 
sion to  four  times  the  present  capacity  when 
kate  needs  so  require  in  years  to  come. 


Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State's  val- 
uable records  from  loss,  tampering,  and  such 
physical  hazards  as  fire,  damp,  excessive  heat, 
md  vermin.  State  records,  here  and  elsewhere, 
lave  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because  of  lack 
)f  such  protection. 
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Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of 
records.  Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the 
building  is  carried  on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to 
bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial  Building,  it  is 
constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with  Indiana 
limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two 
floors  only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts 
while  third  floor  windows  are  concealed  behind 
ornamental  stone  grills,  which,  with  a row  of 
pilasters,  form  the  decorative  design  of  the 
facade. 


Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 


There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vault; 
with  their  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets, 
These  vaults  occupy  the  center  rear  and  uppe, 
floors.  The  building  is  connected  by  tunnel  U 
the  Centennial  building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby 
Museum,  Reference  Room,  and  the  Public  Cata 
log  and  Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor 
another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits,  and  th 
Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  secon 
floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in  the  centei 
north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The  put} 
lie  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  seconc 
Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  c, 
the  first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  the; 
being  a photographic  laboratory,  and  a speci. 
Receiving  Room  where  incoming  documents  a< 
cleaned  and  fumigated  before  being  admitted  t 

the  upper  floor  vaults.  , 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Wilhamsbui 
influence  in  woodwork  and  colors.  1 he  hr 
floor  lobby  has  Joliet  stone  walls,  a pattern! 
blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and  an  ornate  pofi 
chrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat  Pacing  ti 
bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with 
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culptured  stone  triple  panel,  brilliantly  colored 
>y  a new  process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  in- 
cription  “Archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois/’ 
nd  below  another  which  reads  “The  Records 
>f  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails, 
ighting  fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  eleva- 
or  doors.  The  star  motif  is  used  frequently  in 
loor  insets,  lighting  fixtures,  radiator  covers, 
nd  door  studs.  The  double  elevator  doors  on 
he  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum”  and 
‘Charity,”  and  “Defense”  and  “Security,” 
vhile  those  on  the  second  floor  symbolize  “Leg- 
slature,”  “Unity,”  “Court,”  and  “Equity.” 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a 
Museum,  decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white 
>anelled  wainscot  and  dark  green  upper  wall, 
vith  gold  and  black  accents.  Two  sets  of 
louble  doors  lead  into  the  Reference  Library. 

Striking  Knotty  Pine  Panels 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second 
loor  conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor 
o ceiling  in  knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design, 
vith  appropriate  brass  and  glass  chandeliers  and 
ide  wall  lights.  The  furniture  is  mahogany  in 
Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate 
eiling  of  cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and 
ed,  and  chocolate  brown  walls.  Built  in  refer- 
nce  tables  and  light  maple  card  cabinets  make 
his  one  of  the  building’s  most  striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  build- 
ng,  but  in  addition  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
atest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time 
nay  any  harm  come  to  Illinois’  historic 
ecords. 
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Armory  and  Office  Building 


To  the  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same 
(site  where  once  stood  the  Armory  destroyed  by 
jfire  in  1934,  stands  the  recently  completed 
Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus  is  a 
large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  which 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which 
are  on  the  north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East 
Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  for  the  Highways 
Division  of  the  State  Police,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  general  offices  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Old  Age  Assistance,  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles,  the  Purchase  and  Supplies 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  Im- 
migrant Commission  of  the  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education,  the  Division  of 
Fire  Inspection,  and  the  Division  of  Seed  In- 
spection and  the  Division  of  Standards,  both 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory 
one  gains  admittance  to  the  quarters  of  the 
130th  Infantry  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard, 
Assembly  and  Conference  rooms,  the  offices  of 
the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Military  and 
Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance’s  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and 
Public  Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Engineering  and  the  U.  S.  National 
Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  are  additional  quarters  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard,  a rifle  range,  shower 
rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for  various  State 
offices. 
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Supreme  Court  Building 

•HHE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest 
llinois  courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second 
Street  and  Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State 
douse,  is  regarded  as  a true  rendition  of  classic 
rchitecture.  The  act  authorizing  its  construc- 
ion  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  building  dedi- 
,ated  in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the 
puilding  totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure 
vas  completed  within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk 
pf  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
\ppellate  Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor 
s occupied  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  propor- 
ions  and  finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its 
ast  end  is  the  State  Law  Library.  Along  the 
jiorth  front  are  the  Court  Room  and  conference 
»oom  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south  side 
s the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters 
or  the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State 
ourt,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  one  from  each 
)f  seven  districts.  The  office  of  Chief  Justice 
s held  in  turn  by  different  members,  and  in 
)rder  to  decide  any  case  four  judges  must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exer- 
ise  original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however, 
[t  is  a court  of  appeals  either  from  the  Appellate 
lourt  or  directly  from  the  Circuit  and  County 
ourts.  Its  decision  is  final  except  in  instances 
vhere  a State  law  may  be  shown  to  conflict 
|vith  a Federal  law. 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer,  all 
of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the  same  day  as  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial  Building,  the  date  being 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois' 
First  General  Assembly.  The  sculpture  is  the  work  of 
Andrew  O'Connor  and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charnwood, 
one  of  Lincoln's  best  known  biographers.  The  frontis- 
piece of  this  booklet  shows  a profile  view  of  the  head  of 
this  statue.  At  the  rear  of  the  granite  slab  which  forms 
a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed  Lincoln's  elo- 
quent Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first  term  as 
U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  "Little  Giant"  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lincoln 
statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the  work  of  Gilbert  P. 
Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft.  From  an  artistic  point 
of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
monuments,  the  bronze  seems  almost  alive  in  its  virility. 
It  shows  Douglas  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act 
of  making  one  of  his  stirring  addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illinois 
bistory.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state's  attorney 
n 1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legislature. 
He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840  by 
°°v.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following  year 
when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning  this 
post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served  several 
terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
_or  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June 
L 1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 


Pierre  Menard,  a native  o! 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  ir 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es 
tablished  himself  as  a dealer  ii 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  h 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  h< 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845 
As  he  flourished  in  business  h 
came  to  play  an  important  pat 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com 
munity.  Almost  universally  be 
loved  because  of  his  honesty  an 
generosity  he  came  to  be  Presi 
dent  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3 r, 
Territorial  General  Assemblie 
and  from  1818  to  1822  serve 
as  our  first  Lieutenant  Governs 
Menard  s statue  was  the  git 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  t 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  M 
nard's  earliest  business  associate 
but  curiously  enough  no  recoi 
exists  of  the  artist  who  executi 
the  work.  The  committee  whi< 
chose  the  design  consisted  of 
B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard 
Oglesby,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  D.  Dement  Ninij 
Edwards,  and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicate 
on  June  10,  1888  and  the  papers  of  the  day  devoted  thi 
columns  to  the  ceremony  without  a mention  of  the  scut 
tor.  Diligent  search  by  the  Historical  Library  has  fan; 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hal/ 
well  Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  but  the  firm  » 
passed  out  of  existence.  The  statue  however,  is  a go- 
likeness  as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belong! 
to  a member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevie 


Herbert  Georg  Photo, 
Springfield 

Pierre  Menard  statue 
in  the  State  House 
grounds. 
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John  M.  Palmer  Statue 
John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinc 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  A 
cans  originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  18 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  becau 
their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  f ier 

largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor  s close  frier 
ship  with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a dist.ngu.sl 
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career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general. 
Besides  being  gover- 
nor he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  in 
1896  was  candidate 
of  the  gold  Demo- 
crats for  the  Presi- 
dency. Palmer's 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


ohn  M.  Palmer  statue  in 
ie  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 
The  statue  to  Gover- 
or  Richard  Yates,  Civil 
/ar  Governor  of  Illinois, 
the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
pek,  and  was  dedicated 
ith  that  of  John  M. 
palmer  on  Oct.  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
Instrumental  in  winning 
linois’  support  of  Lin- 
)ln  for  the  Presidency, 
id  must  be  given  much 
f the  credit  for  Illinois' 
ilistment  of  259,147 
ien  during  the  Civil 
^ar.  After  his  governor- 
iip  Yates  served  one 
rm  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

BESIDE  the  County  Court  House  described  on 
pages  9 and  10,  and  the  Lincoln  Home  shown 
below,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  directly 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Bronze 
memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following  places: 
Site  of  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  lr 

18Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841) 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843) 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 


(Herbert  Georg  Photo,  SprirtgRel 

Lincoln  ever'ow^ecf  and ^Ther'e  hX^ive^^rter ^i^marria 

to  Mary  Todd. 
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Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (1843- 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
lobert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  5 28  East  Adams.  In  a room 
)n  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote  his  first 
naugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
it.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860 
>f  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 


(Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 
incoln  Tomb  at  Springfield.  This  national  shrine  is  open 
to  visitors  all  the  year  round. 
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THE  LIdKART 

NOV  16 

...  university  of 

Lincoln  Home 

THE  ONLY  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  i 
maintained  by  the  State,  Division  of  Parks,  as  a museur 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackso: 
Streets. 

Lincoln  Tomb 

NO  VISIT  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  inspectio 
of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Lomb  and  Monument.  It 
located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles  north  c 
the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  1 3,  1 874  but  i 

1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  b 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herne 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstructs 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid  shn. 
it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  m<* 
who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of  the  tom 
was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively  remodels 

* 

Visit  New  Salem 

ANYONE  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  f 
adopted  state,  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  supe. 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of  Ne 
Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg,  about 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

} 

Executive  Mansion 

Fronting  on  Jackson  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fif' 
Streets  stands  the  Governor’s  mansion,  an  imposing  bn 
structure,  painted  white  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
landscaped  grounds.  The  Mansion  was  built  in  183  7 
a cost  of  $31,000  and  contains  28  rooms.  The  offi< 
of  the  Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  tv 
floor  are  the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Kooi 
In  the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of  Fdwa 
D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and  friend 
Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an  unknown  art 
and  bought  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  second  son,  who  di 
at  an  early  age,  was  named  for  Baker. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Head  of  the  Andrew  O’Connor  statue  at  the  east  fror 
the  Illinois  State  Capitol  at  Springfield.  This  fine  m< 
ment  was  unveiled  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  Illinois  centei 
year.  The  statue  represents  Lincoln  in  a saddened  r 
as  he  made  his  farewell  address  to  Springfield  from 
rear  platform  of  the  train  that  was  taking  him  to  W 
ington.  The  words  of  this  address  are  inscribec 
granite  on  the  west  side  of  the  monument. 


A Short  History  of  Illinois* 
State  Capitols 

•By  EDWARD  J.  HUGHES 
Secretary  of  State 

iE  HISTORY  of  the  State  of  Illinois  as  it  has 
Dved  through  more  than  a century  from  a few 
arsely  settled  but  vigorous  communities  to  a 
;at  commonwealth  is  made  up  of  many 
ings,  each  important  in  its  own  sphere,  all 
:aningful  as  a whole.  So  it  is  the  purpose  of 
is  brief  booklet  to  sketch  a part  of  that  his- 
ry,  to  outline  the  growth  and  movement  of 
i seat  of  government  of  Illinois  from  the 
)dest,  rented  State  House  of  Kaskaskia  in 
18  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  in 
ringfield.  Kaskaskia  was  the  fount  of  gov- 
tment  for  a population  of  approximately 
,000;  Springfield  today  is  the  center  from 
)ich  radiates  the  legislative  power  to  nearlv 
)00,000  citizens. 


Kaskaskia  Was  Pioneer  Center 


From  almost  the  earliest  occupation  of  the 
rtion  of  the  Middle  West  which  was  to  be- 
ne the  State  of  Illinois  until  1818,  a period 
about  145  years,  there  has  been  a settlement 
or  near  the  vicinity  of  Kaskaskia,  located  in 
at  was  to  become  Randolph  County.  Kas- 
kia  and  Fort  Gage  were  the  scene  of  one  of 
:>rge  Rogers  Clark's  early  triumphs  when  he 


£ mltZinn\h^is  are  iut  t0'  the  sta&  °f  the  Illinois 
dcinnS Llh™ry  Springfield  for  assistance  in 
klei°  n'^^t}^ntlClty  of  t}te  historical  facts  in  this 
9 th ? years  much  erroneous  Illinois  history 
found  its  way  into  print 
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First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kasjwsk'a.  The  builc 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  ISlr  J: 

1820  when  the  seat  of  government  wa* ‘em?r?hl  mew 


captured  them  from  the  British  in  1778  < 
made  them  part  of  the  County  of  Virginia. 

When  the  Illinois  Territory  was  createo 
1809  by  act  of  Congress,  Kaskaskia  became, 
territorial  capital,  and  it  was  the  center  of  p9 
lation  when  Nathaniel  Pope  petitioned  L 
gress  for  statehood  for  his  adopted  territory 
Jan.  16,  1818.  The  Congressional  bnab 
Act  admitting  Illinois  to  the  select  company 
states  was  duly  passed  and  Illinois  becan 
state  on  Dec.  3,  1818.  The  firsts Genera1  Ass 
bly  convened  at  Kaskaskia  on  Oct.  3,  lets 
During  the  two  years  that  the  seat  ol  j 
ernment  remained  at  Kaskaskia  no  cap 
assembly  hall  for  the  legislature,  or  offices 
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ic  executive  departments  were  owned  by  the 
tate.  From  the  records  of  the  acts  of  the  First 
ssembly  it  appears  that  the  building  occupied 
as  rented  as  had  been  the  Territorial  offices. 
The  Assembly  was  composed  of  13  senators 
id  27  representatives,  and  their  official  rooms 
ere  in  a limestone  house  surmounted  by  a 
imbrel  roof  of  unpainted  boards  and  shingles, 
he  lower  floor  was  fitted  up  for  the  House  and 
le  chamber  above  for  the  Senate. 

On  March  29,  1819,  during  the  second  ses- 
an  of  the  General  Assembly,  appropriations 
ere  made  to  cover  the  rent  for  the  first  two  ses- 
3ns  of  the  First  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
well  as  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
118,  as  follows: 

To  George  Fisher  for  the  use  of  three  rooms 
his  house  during  the  present  and  preceding 
ision,  $4.00  per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one 
om  during  the  sitting  of  the  Convention, 
1.00  per  day.” 

Move  Capitol  to  Vandalia  in  1820 
If  by  the  term  “Capitol”  or  “State  House” 
meant  any  building  in  which  the  legislature 
'Ids  its  sessions  then  Kaskaskia  may  claim  the 
'nor  of  being  the  site  of  the  first  Illinois 
ipitol.  If  the  term  is  taken  to  mean  a build- 
l duly  authorized  and  owned  by  the  State 
en  Kaskaskia  must  yield  the  honor  to  Van- 
lia  where  the  State  fathers  moved  the  seat  of 
jir  commonwealth  in  1820. 

The  removal  of  the  capital  from  Kaskaskia 
Vandalia  grew  out  of  a mania  for  specula- 
'.n  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  State’s  early 
lzens.  It  was  thought  that  money  could  be 
tde  by  starting  a land  boom  in  a new  location, 
ingress  was  petitioned  for  a grant  of  four 
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sections  of  land  with  the  understanding  thai 
town  be  laid  out  on  the  site  and  the  capital 
main  there  for  20  years.  The  choice  of  the  gr; 
was  limited  to  the  Kaskaskia  River  and  "as  n 
as  might  be  east  of  the  third  principal  merid 
on  that  river/ ' The  place  selected  was  knowr 
Reeve's  Bluff,  a heavily  timbered  tract,  beai 
fully  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "Vandalia”  is 
known  of  a certainty,  and  for  many  y< 
credence  was  given  to  the  story  that  some  \ 
managed  to  convince  the  founders  that  the  s 
had  been  inhabited  by  an  extinct  tribe 
savages  known  as  "Vandals."  The  most  pk 
ible  suggested  origin  is  that  of  Vandalia,  O 
In  1775,  45  years  before  the  establishment 
the  Illinois  town,  the  Ohio  Land  Compaq 
name  had  been  changed  to  the  Vandalia  L 
Company.  From  this  sprang  the  name  of  V 
dalia,  Ohio.  Regardless  of  where  the  H 
originated  the  city  planners  proceeded  to  jus 
the  story  of  vandalism  by  uprooting  all 
trees  which  might  have  shaded  the  public  sq 
and  streets. 


Build  First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

Five  commissioners  were  appointed  to  q 
the  work  of  establishing  the  new  capital,  a 
building,  described  as  “a  plain  two  s 
wooden  structure,”  was  erected.  The  lower  ^ 
was  devoted  to  one  room  for  the  House  ot 
resentatives.  A passage  and  stairway  led  tc 
second  floor  which  consisted  of  two  rooms 
larger  for  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  sm 
for  the  Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretar 
State,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer  occupied  r< 
offices  detached  from  the  Capitol. 
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The  State  Archives,  consisting  of  a small 
'agonload,  were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to 
randalia  by  Sidney  Breese,  then  clerk  to  the 
ecretary  of  State  and  later  a Supreme  Court 
ustice  and  U.  S.  Senator.  Breese  was  paid 
25.00  for  his  labor. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  As- 
mbly  met  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  lili- 
es on  Dec.  4,  1820,  and  during  its  sitting 
issed  an  act  making  Vandalia  the  seat  of  gov- 
nment  for  the  next  20  years. 

Fire  Destroys  Vandalia  Capitol 

On  Dec.  9,  1823  the  Capitol  was  destroyed 
j fire  and  was  succeeded  by  a more  commodi- 
is  structure  built  of  brick.  This  building  cost 
15.000,  of  which  amount  the  citizens  of  Van- 
ilia  contributed  $3,000. 

Although  Vandalia  had  been  voted  the  State 
pital  for  a period  of  20  years,  before  half  the 
lotted  time  had  elapsed  the  question  of  re- 
oval to  another  site  was  agitated.  This  caused 
e General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  in  1833 
lling  for  a vote  on  the  subject  at  the  next  gen- 
d election.  The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was 
be  taken  were  Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Spring- 
Id,  Peoria,  Alton,  and  the  State's  geographi- 
I center.  Alton  received  the  greatest  number 
votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small  as  to  be 
conclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
icially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  re- 
ted by  the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the 
ggested  removal  from  Vandalia  was  dropped 
til  the  1836-37  session  revived  the  question 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 
Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for 
e proposal  was  interesting  a rising  young 
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lawyer  known  as  Abraham  Lincoln  who  repi 
sented  Sangamon  County.  Lincoln  introduc 
a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the  capital 
Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  1 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  w< 
known  as  the  Long  Nine  because  their  aggteg< 

height  was  54  feet.  , 

One  of  the  reasons  advanced  in  tavor  ot  t 
removal  to  Springfield  was  that  the  Vanda 
Capitol  was  small  and  inadequate  for  the  Stat 
growing  needs.  To  obviate  this  objection  t 


State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third I buildin 
^d  Vflre6  a^dth^cond^r'n  down  to  make  . 
fthre  tshiftU  of  ‘ 1he°fcapi taf df rom  Wd.**?™*  Sprig 

After  th-c5^h^bll2fir.^^Kt?,Sr5^  Co 
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igamon  County  Court  House  at  Springfield  as  it  looked 
ore  being  remodeled.  This  building  was  started  in 
7 and  used  as  the  State  Capitol  until  it  became  too 
all  for  the  State's  growing  needs,  leading  to  the  erec- 
i of  the  present  State  House.  On  May  4,  1865,  in  what 
low  the  Circuit  Court  Room,  Lincoln's  remains  lay  in 
state  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

izens  of  Vandalia,  in  their  anxiety  to  frus- 
te  the  move,  tore  down  the  Capitol  without 
thorization  in  the  summer  of  1836  while  the 
islature  had  recessed,  and  erected  another  and 
>re  commodious  edifice  at  a cost  of  $16,000. 
But  with  the  return  of  the  legislators  the 
ht  was  again  taken  up  and  Lincoln  finally  led 
: way  to  Springfield’s  victory.  The  removal 
s voted  on  Feb.  25,  1837  by  a count  of  46 
37  in  the  House  and  24  to  13  in  the  Senate, 
rthermore,  the  speculative  citizens  of  Van- 
ia were  reimbursed  for  their  expenditure  on 
new  Capitol  they  had  erected  and  the  build- 
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ing  deeded  to  Fayette  County  as  a County  Coi 
House,  for  which  purpose  it  was  used  until 
purchased  by  the  State.  The  Assembly  of  18 
completed  its  work  by  appropriating  $50,0 
for  the  building  of  a new  Capitol  at  Springfie 
The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Capitol 
Springfield  was  laid  on  July  4,  1837.  1 

total  cost  of  the  work  had  been  estimated 
$130,000  but  $260,000  was  expended  on 
before  its  completion.  The  building  occup 
the  center  of  the  square,  nearly  three  acres 
extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone  brou 
from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  build 
took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  conside 
one  of  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building,  now  the  Sangamon  Cou 
Court  House,  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associate 
After  Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Spring! 
in  1837  he  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  reg 
frequenters  of  the  State  House.  In  additior 
serving  in  the  legislature  he  appeared  and  arg 
cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  located  in 
edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building 
first  took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  hert 
made  his  famous  “House  divided  against  its 
speech,  here  were  his  headquarters  during 
1860  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and 
finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4,  1865 
fore  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

But  after  the  building  had  been  in  use 
years  its  inadequacies  became  so  apparent  th; 
1867  the  25th  General  Assembly  passed  a 
calling  for  the  erection  of  a new  Capitol, 
10 


ifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  Illinois  for  her 
eat  of  government  and  the  one  in  use  today. 

The  enabling  act  for  the  present  State  House 
imited  its  cost  to  $3,000,000  and  named  a 
oard  of  seven  commissioners  to  superintendent 
he  provisions  of  the  act.  On  Oct.  5,  1868  the 
ormal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place  on 
plot  claimed  deeded  to  the  State  by  the  City  of 
pringfield.  By  September,  1869  the  founda- 
ons  had  been  completed  at  a cost  of  nearly  half 
million  dollars.  This  exhausted  the  first  ap- 
ropriation  of  $450,000  and  that  same  year  a 
:cond  appropriation  of  $450,000  was  made, 
a 1871  the  legislature  voted  an  additional 
600,000,  then  in  1873  another  $1,000,000, 
nd  yet  again  in  1875  the  sum  of  $800,000. 

Capitol  Cost  Nearly  $4,000 ,000 
The  old  Capitol,  now  Sangamon  County 
ourt  House, ^ was  vacated  in  1876  in  favor  of 
j*e  new  Capitol  but  still  the  building  was  far 
om  completion  and  so  in  1877  there  was  made 
i appropriation  of  $531,712  for  its  com- 
etion,  contingent  upon  approval  of  the 
?ople.  This  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
Dters  in  the  November  election  of  that  year  but 
Seated.  On  resubmission  in  1885  it  won 
)proval  so  making  possible  the  appropriation 
funds  for  the  completion  of  the  structure  in 
388,  21  years  after  its  authorization.  The 
d Capitol  was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for 
200,000  and  has  since  then  been  used  as  the 
ounty  Court  House. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 
The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre 
ot,  is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross.  The  cir- 
lar  foundation,  92 y2  feet  in  diameter  and 
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upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests,  is  25]/j  it 
below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid  rock.  It 
interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  ru 
one  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  r< 
thick  from  the  foundation  to  the  first  stoi 
They  are  built  of  granular  magnesian  limesto 
from  the  Sonora  quarries  of  Hancock  Count 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are 
Niagara  limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stor 
from  the  quarries  of  Joliet  and  that  of  t 
upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  frc 
north  to  south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east 
west  268  feet.  The  height  from  the  grou 
line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  361  feet,  and 
the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the  high 
building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  • 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  instai 
tion  of  the  red  beacon  which  glows  through* 
the  night  as  a guidance  for  aviators. 


Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 


THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capi 
which  is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
State,  are  grouped  on  each  floor  about  a 
tunda  which  rises  to  the  great  dome.  Un 
first  floor,  facing  toward  the  east  and  in 
center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  re? 
senting  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  ^ 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  This  ns 
was  in  the  Illinois  Building  at  the  Exposit 
and  was  afterward  presented  to  the  otate 
the  women  of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  1 
corridors  leading  to  various  State  offices, 
the  east  corridor  are  the  Insurance  and  Fu 
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[ealth  central  offices.  In  the  west  are  the  De- 
artment  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  with 
s Division  of  Waterways,  and  the  Depart- 
lent  of  Conservation  offices.  In  the  north  are 
ie  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
'reasurer,  Old  Age  Assistance  offices,  and  addi- 
onal  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the 
>epartment  of  Registration  and  Education,  the 
>epartment  of  Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
ffice  of  supplies  and  its  Shipping  Department, 
lose  by  is  also  a United  States  Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are 
le  offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of 
tate.  In  the  reception  room  of  the  Governor’s 
ffice  are  hung  portraits  of  deceased  former  gov- 
nors  of  Illinois.  In  the  anteroom  to  the 
iovernor’s  office  are  the  pictures  of  the  living 
{-governors. 

Lewis  Rainey  Portraits 

Recently  a portrait  of  the  late  Congressman 
[enry  T.  Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker 
f the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington 
: the  time  of  his  death  Aug.  19,  1934,  was 
ung  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to 
le  Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  served  as 
;presentative  from  the  20th  District  from 
903  until  the  time  of  his  death  with  the  ex- 
■ption  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the  work 
f Hans  Schlereth.  A painting  of  the  late 
United  States  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis 
y the  eminent  artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hung 
t the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second 
aor  are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Depart- 
Lent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  also  the 
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A statue  of  David  E 
Shanahan  by  Frederic 
C.  Hibbard  was  placed  i\ 
one  of  the  niches  of  th 
second  floor  rotunda  o 
June  7,  1939.  This  wa 
In  tribute  to  a states 
man  who  served  42  year 
in  the  General  Assembly 
being  Speaker  of  th 
House  five  times.  M 
Shanahan  was  born  i 
May  township,  L e 
County,  in  1862  and  h 
family  moved  to  Chicac 
three  months  after  n 
birth.  He  entered  pol 
tics  at  an  early  age  ar 
became  one  of  the  mo 
respected  of  lllinoi8  Sta 
leaders.  He  died  at  Ch 
cago  Oct.  18,  1936. 


offices  of  the  Department  of  Mines  an 

Minerals.  . „ , 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  oma 
of  the  Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  c 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Depar 
ment  of  Finance.  In  the  south  corridor  are  tl 
offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  s Index,  Secur 
ties,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  t 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfat 
The  office  of  the  Index  Department  was  forr 
erly  the  Supreme  Court  and  possesses  a ve 
finely  decorated  ceiling. 


House  and  Senate  on  Thitd  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  t; 
chambers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ai 
the  Senate,  the  House  being  on  the  south  ar 
the  Senate  on  the  north  side.  Back  of  these  tv 
chambers  are  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  t 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presiding  oi 
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>rs  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
aoms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also 
aund  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  im- 
ortant  legal  library  to  aid  legislators  in  the 
rafting  of  bills. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  re- 
mtly  redecorated,  the  Senate  in  a scheme  in 
fhich  light  tan  and  gold  predominate  while  the 
louse  is  in  light  green  and  gold.  In  addition, 
ji  electrical  sign  board  which  indicates  the 
umber  of  the  legislative  bill  under  considera- 
ion  has  been  installed  high  over  the  back  of 
he  Senate  President’s  rostrum. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of 
iffices,  among  them  one  of  the  shipping  de- 
iartments  of  the  Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors 
re  mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The 
Falls  of  the  rotunda  in  the  first  and  second 
tories  and  to  the  spring  of  the  dome's  arches 
s well  as  the  arches  themselves  are  of  solid  stone 
aced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and  Missouri 
ed  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
he  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of 
he  building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of 
olid  marble,  as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters, 
trches,  rails,  balusters  and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of 
he  rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with 
>ases  of  blue  granite  and  rich  foliated  Tucka- 
loe  marble.  The  wainscoting  of  the  corridors 
j)f  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic  and  imported 
ncluding  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lisbon, 
Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is 
irtistically  constructed  and  the  work  is  highly 
esteemed  for  its  beauty  and  durability. 
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Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  con 
spicuously  throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  fre 
quently  inspected  by  visitors  are  the  murals  oi 
the  north  and  south  corridors  on  the  first  floor 
They  represent  events  and  scenes  closely  con 
nected  with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as  ole 
Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock 
old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’! 
time,  General  Grant  taking  command  of  thi 
troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War,  Mar 
quette  and  Joliet  in  conference  with  Indians 
and  Governor  Coles  liberating  his  slaves  on  hi 
way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  Thes* 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  known  artis 
but  resulted  from  a contract  with  a decoratinj 
company  many  years  ago.  While  they  are  in 
accurate  their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  ar 
part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  gran*, 
stairway  is  a huge  painting  representing  Col 
George  Rogers  Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  th 
Indians  in  1778  at  Fort  Gage  after  he  had  cap 
tured  it  and  forever  ended  British  occupation 
One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  suppose* 
to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  ad 
joining  the  Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  o 
State's  offices,  are  panels  of  feminine  figure 
representing  allegorically  War,  Peace,  Art,  an 
Literature. 

In  addition  to  the  Shanahan  statue  belo: 
described  are  statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  Governor  John  Woo> 
(1860-61)  in  niches  about  the  second  floe 
rotunda. 

Eight  Huge  Btonzes  Neat  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  o 
pedestals  near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  at 
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leroic  bronze  casts  of  eight  men  prominent  in 
he  civil  and  military  history  of  Illinois.  These 
ire:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by  appoint- 

nent  and  reappointment  during  the  entire  ter- 
itorial  period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State: 
>hadrach  Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles, 
;econd  governor:  Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman 
Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  com- 
•nander  of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of 
he  Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United 
States;  John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Vol- 
unteers during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards 
U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morrison,  eminent 
is  a statesman  and  jurist. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base 
af  the  inner  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  without  a 
doubt  the  most  artistic  piece  of  decoration  in 
Illinois’  Capitol.  It  consists  of  a series  of 
allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts  painted  to 
have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel  may 
be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates 
one  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The 
remaining  panels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illi- 
nois, but  the  identity  of  most  of  the  figures 
remains  questionable.  Early  accounts  of  the 
Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  author’s  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is 
hung  an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
at  an  open  air  debate  in  Charleston.  On  the 
third  floor  in  the  south,  north,  and  east  alcoves 
respectively  can  be  seen  allegorical  murals  repre- 
senting Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of 
Lincoln  and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the 
Speaker’s  rostrum  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  paintings  of  George  Washington. 
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Centennial  Building 
Commemorates  Illinois' 
Admission  to  Union 

THE  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  designed  to 
commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its 
kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  cornerstone  was 
laid  on  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July,  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 
The  site  of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the 
northwest  corner  is  the  land  on  which  stood  the 
home  of  Ninian  Wirt  Edwards,  son  of  Gov. 
Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after 
the  President’s  assassination. 


r-  * . , _ Berbert  Georg  Photo,  Springfield 

Illinois  Centennial  Building,  home  of  the  State  Libraries, 
Museum,  and  other  important  divisions. 
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Memorial  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  when* 
are  kept  the  State’s  historic  regimental  flags. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  i* 
of  limestone,  and  one  of  its  chief  architectura 
features  is  a row  of  twelve  beautifully  propor 
tioned  Corinthian  columns.  Back  or  thes 
columns  are  art  windows  that  furnish  light  fo 
the  libraries  within. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south,  an< 
east  sides  are  inscribed  the  names  of  prominei} 
Illinoisians.  The  entrances  to  the  building  at 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  and  are  alike  in  all  dt 
tails.  Seven  steps  below  the  two  entrances  i 
the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on  either  side  c 
which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags  of  t 

Illinois  regiments.  „ . , . 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  Ion 
and  41  feet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end 
the  Gold  Star  Mother’s  Memorial,  by  Leo 
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Hermant,  dedicated  on  Dec.  11,  1930.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined  with  Man- 
kato stone  to  the  ceiling,  25  Yi  feet  above  the 
floor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel 
spaces  with  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of 
the  Hall  is  of  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato 
stone  in  square  and  circular  patterns. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building, 
in  addition  to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall 
with  its  array  of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
those  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and 
Commerce  Commission.  On  the  second  floor 
are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  General  and  Ex- 
tension Divisions  of  the  State  Library,  the  State 
Historical  Library,  and  the  Lincoln  Room. 
These  Divisions  occupy  the  major  part  of  the 
floor  at  the  west  end.  This  library  serves  State 
officials,  private  individuals,  clubs  and  local  li- 
braries, houses  over  200,000  bound  volumes, 
85,000  pamphlets,  1,000  current  magazines, 
and  an  art  collection  of  18,000  items. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln 
Room  at  the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled 
with  the  most  detailed  information  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  State  together  with  valuable  relics 
of  the  martyred  President.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  Historical 
Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in 
this  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and 
form  the  fountain  head  of  information  for  re- 
search students  in  every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors. 
In  their  natural  habitat  are  shown  the  large 
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animals  once  common  to  Illinois,  the  birds  of 
the  state  as  well  as  many  foreign  specimens, 
mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological  collections 
also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philippine, 
and  African  material.  . 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circu- 
lating exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and 
craftsmen  and  a fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a taste- 
fully decorated  auditorium  which  seats  about 
800  people.  On  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
floors  of  the  annex  are  the  offices  of  the  State 
Highway  Division.  In  the  basement  are  vari- 
ous offices,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Col- 
lections Department  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  Library  which  performs  sterling 
service  by  making  over  5,600,000  loans  of 
books  to  schools,  and  non-library  communities 
throughout  the  State. 

i 

Archives  Division  Building 
Is  Added  to  Capitol  Group 

To  the  west  of  the  Centennial  Building  is 
the  new  Archives  Building  housing  the  Archives 
Division  of  the  State  Library,  completed  in 
1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000  of  which  the 
Federal  Government’s  Public  Work  Adminis 
tration  contributed  $320,000.  Designed  by 
the  State  Architect  the  new  building  matches 
the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  except 
for  modification  that  had  to  be  introduced  be- 
cause of  its  functional  purposes.  < 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  tht 
United  States,  the  two  others  being  at  Wash- 
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(Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield ) 

Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building. 

ington,  D.  C.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  on  March  30,  1936,  and  the 
building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  under  whose  custody  it  lies,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1938.  While  the  present  structure  is  153 
feet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been  designed 
and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten- 
sion to  four  times  the  present  capacity  when 
State  needs  so  require  in  years  to  come. 

Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State's  val- 
uable records  from  loss,  tampering,  and  such 
physical  hazards  as  fire,  damp,  excessive  heat, 
and  vermin.  State  records,  here  and  elsewhere, 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because  of  lack 
of  such  protection. 
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Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of 
records.  Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the 
building  is  carried  on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to 
bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial  Building,  it  is 
constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with  Indiana 
limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two 
floors  only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts, 
while  third  floor  windows  are  concealed  behind 
ornamental  stone  grills,  which,  with  a row  of 
pilasters,  form  the  decorative  design  of  the 
facade. 

Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults 
with  their  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets. 
These  vaults  occupy  the  center  rear  and  upper 
floors.  The  building  is  connected  by  tunnel  to 
the  Centennial  building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby, 
Museum,  Reference  Room,  and  the  Public  Cata- 
log and  Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor; 
another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits,  and  the 
Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  second 
floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in  the  center, 
north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The  pub- 
lic is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of 
the  first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these 
being  a photographic  laboratory,  and  a special 
Receiving  Room  where  incoming  documents  are 
cleaned  and  fumigated  before  being  admitted  to 
the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg 
influence  in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first 
floor  lobby  has  Joliet  stone  walls,  a patterned 
blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and  an  ornate  poly- 
chrome ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing  the 
bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a 
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sculptured  stone  triple  panel,  brilliantly  colored 
by  a new  process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  in- 
scription “Archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,” 
and  below  another  which  reads  “The  Records 
of  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails, 
lighting  fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  eleva- 
tor doors.  The  star  motif  is  used  frequently  in 
floor  insets,  lighting  fixtures,  radiator  covers, 
and  door  studs.  The  double  elevator  doors  on 
the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum”  and 
“Charity,”  and  “Defense”  and  “Security,” 
while  those  on  the  second  floor  symbolize  “Leg- 
islature,” “Unity,”  “Court,”  and  “Equity.” 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a 
Museum,  decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white 
panelled  wainscot  and  dark  green  upper  wall, 
with  gold  and  black  accents.  Two  sets  of 
double  doors  lead  into  the  Reference  Library. 

Striking  Knotty  Pine  Panels 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second 
floor  conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor 
to  ceiling  in  knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design, 
with  appropriate  brass  and  glass  chandeliers  and 
side  wall  lights.  The  furniture  is  mahogany  in 
Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate 
ceiling  of  cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and 
red,  and  chocolate  brown  walls.  Built  in  refer- 
ence tables  and  light  maple  card  cabinets  make 
this  one  of  the  building's  most  striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  build- 
ing, but  in  addition  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time 
may  any  harm  come  to  Illinois'  historic 
records. 
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Armory  and  Office  Building 

To  the  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same 
site  where  once  stood  the  Armory  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1934,  stands  the  recently  completed 
Armory  and  Office  building,  its  nucleus  is  a 
large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  which 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which 
are  on  the  north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East 
Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  for  the  Highways 
Division  of  the  State  Police,  the  Bureau  of 
Criminal  Identification  under  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  the  general  offices  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Old  Age  Assistance,  the  Division  of  Par- 
dons and  Paroles,  the  Purchase  and  Supplies 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  Im- 
migrant Commission  of  the  Department  of 
Registration  and  Education,  the  Division  of 
Fire  Inspection,  and  the  Division  of  Seed  In- 
spection and  the  Division  of  Standards,  both 
under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory 
one  gains  admittance  to  the  quarters  of  the 
130th  Infantry  of  the  Illinois  National  Guard, 
Assembly  and  Conference  rooms,  the  offices  of 
the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Military  and 
Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance's  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and 
Public  Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper 
floors  are  the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Archi- 
tecture and  Engineering  and  the  U.  S.  National 
Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  are  additional  quarters  of  the 
Illinois  National  Guard,  a rifle  range,  shower 
rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for  various  State 
offices. 
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Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest 
Illinois  courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second 
Street  and  Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State 
House,  is  regarded  as  a true  rendition  of  classic 
architecture.  The  act  authorizing  its  construc- 
tion was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  building  dedi- 
cated in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the 
building  totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure 
was  completed  within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Appellate  Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  propor- 
tions and  finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its 
east  end  is  the  State  Law  Library.  Along  the 
north  front  are  the  Court  Room  and  conference 
room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south  side 
is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters 
for  the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State 
court,  consisting  of  seven  judges,  one  from  each 
of  seven  districts.  The  office  of  Chief  Justice 
is  held  in  turn  by  different  members,  and  in 
order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges  must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exer- 
cise original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however, 
it  is  a court  of  appeals  either  from  the  Appellate 
Court  or  directly  from  the  Circuit  and  County 
courts.  Its  decision  is  final  except  in  instances 
where  a State  law  may  be  shown  to  conflict 
with  a Federal  law. 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer,  all 
of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the  same  day  as  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial  Building,  the  date  being 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois' 
First  General  Assembly.  The  sculpture  is  the  work  of 
Andrew  O'Connor  and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charnwood, 
one  of  Lincoln's  best  known  biographers.  The  frontis- 
piece of  this  booklet  shows  a profile  view  of  the  head  of 
this  statue.  At  the  rear  of  the  granite  slab  which  forms 
a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed  Lincoln's  elo- 
quent Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first  term  as 
U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant"  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lincoln 
statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the  work  of  Gilbert  P. 
Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft.  From  an  artistic  point 
of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Capitol  grounds 
monuments,  the  bronze  seems  almost  alive  in  its  virility. 
It  shows  Douglas  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act 
of  making  one  of  his  stirring  addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illinois 
history.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state's  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legislature. 
He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840  by 
Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following  year 
when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning  this 
post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served  several 
terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected  U.  S.  Senator 
for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June 
3,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 


Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a dealer  in 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  he 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845. 
As  he  flourished  in  business  he 
came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty  and 
generosity  he  came  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
Territorial  General  Assemblies, 
and  from  1818  to  1822  served 
as  our  first  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Menard's  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me- 
nard's earliest  business  associates, 


Herbert  Georg  Photo , 
Springfield 

Pierre  Menard  statue 
in  the  State  House 
grounds. 


but  curiously  enough  no  record 
exists  of  the  artist  who  executed 
the  work.  The  committee  which 
chose  the  design  consisted  of  E. 
B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J. 
Oglesby,  Secretary  of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian 
Edwards,  and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicated 
on  June  10,  1888  and  the  papers  of  the  day  devoted  three 
columns  to  the  ceremony  without  a mention  of  the  sculp- 
tor. Diligent  search  by  the  Historical  Library  has  failed 
to  solve  the  problem.  The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hallo- 
well  Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  but  the  firm  has' 
passed  out  of  existence.  The  statue,  however,  is  a good, 
likeness  as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging 
to  a member  of  Menard's  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,! 


Mo. 


John  M . Palmer  Statue 


John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of 
their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor's  close  friend- 
ship with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished 
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career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose  to 
the  rank  of  general. 
Besides  being  gover- 
nor he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  in 
1896  was  candidate 
of  the  gold  Demo- 
crats for  the  Presi- 
dency. Palmer’s 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in 
the  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
is  the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
lasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M. 
Palmer  on  Oct.  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 


Sprinsfield  and  Lincoln 

BESIDE  the  County  Court  House  described  on 
pages  9 and  10,  and  the  Lincoln  Home  shown 
below,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  directly 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Bronze 
memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following  places: 
Site  of  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St. 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  in 
1837. 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln's  Law  Office  (1837-1841), 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln's  Law  Office  (1841-1843), 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 


(Herbert  Georg  Photo , Springfield) 

Lincoln  Home  at  Springfield.  This  was  the  only  house 
Lincoln  ever  owned  and  where  he  lived  after  his  marriage 
to  Mary  Todd. 
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Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon's  Law  Office  (1843- 
865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here  Mr. 
rid  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
lobert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a room 
m the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote  his  first 
naugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
it.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860 
if  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 


(Herbert  Georg  Photo,  Springfield. ) 
incoln  Tomb  at  Springfield.  This  national  shrine  is  open 
to  visitors  all  the  year  round. 
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Lincoln  Home 


THE  ONLY  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  i 
maintained  by  the  State,  Division  of  Parks,  as  a museun 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  3 p.  m 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackso: 
Streets. 


Lincoln  Tomb 


NO  VISIT  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  inspectio 
of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument.  It  i 
located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles  north  c 
the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  15,  1874  but  i 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  b 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herric 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstructs 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid  shrif 
it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  ma 
who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of  the  tom 
was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively  remodelei 


Visit  New  Salem 

i 

ANYONE  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  b 
adopted  state,  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  supei 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of  Ne^ 
Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg,  about  2 
miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

Executive  Mansion 

Fronting  on  Jackson  Street  between  Fourth  and  Fif, 
Streets  stands  the  Governor’s  mansion,  an  imposing  brM 
structure,  painted  white  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
landscaped  grounds.  The  Mansion  was  built  in  1855 
a cost  of  $31,000  and  contains  28  rooms.  The  offic 
of  the  Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  fii 
floor  are  the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Rooi 
In  the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of  Edwa 
D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and  friend 
Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an  unknown  arti 
and  bought  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  second  son,  who  di 
at  an  early  age,  was  named  for  Baker. 
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Symbolizing  Illinois'  welcome  to  the  world,  the  ab 
bronze  figure  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol, 
statue  commemorates  the  work  of  Illinois  women  at 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  The  bronze  was  first 
hibited  at  the  fair  and  later  placed  in  the  Capitol. 


Preface 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to 
erve  as  a guide  in  pointing  out  to  the  public 
he  more  important  points  of  interest  relating  to 
ur  magnificent  Capitol  and  to  provide  in- 
ormation  concerning  the  State’s  buildings, 
monuments,  statues  and  paintings. 

A deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment  is 
ttached,  when  these  splendid  buildings  and 
^orks  of  art  are  viewed  with  an  historical  un- 
lerstanding  of  how  they  became  a part  of  our 
leritage. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I have  included 
a this  booklet  a brief  outline  of  the  growth  and 
novement  of  Illinois  Government  from  the 
nodest  rented  State  House  in  Kaskaskia  of 
818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  here  in 
Springfield. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  booklet  will  prove 
lelpful  not  only  to  Capitol  visitors  but  to  stu- 
ients  and  historians  as  well. 


Secretary  of  State 
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A Brief  History  of  Illinois  Capitols 
By  Edward  J.  Barrett 

Secretary  of  State 

ON  DECEMBER  3,  1818,  Illinois  became  the 
twenty-first  state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union 
and  the  more  than  a century  and  a quarter  that  has 
passed  since  that  historic  day,  has  provided  Illinois  with 
three  seats  of  government  and  six  Capitols. 

Illinois,  first  State  Capital  was  Kaskaskia,  a 
thriving  community  of  French  origin,  which  had  played 
a prominent  role  in  early  middlewest  history.  This  little 
:ity,  and  Shawneetown,  were  in  1818,  the  most  im- 
portant settlements  in  the  territory. 

Situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  in  what  was  later 
to  become  Randolph  County,  Kaskaskia  was  founded  in 
1703,  when  the  Jesuits  were  transferred  there  from  the 
Illinois  Indian  Mission  at  Des  Peres  (present  St.  Louis). 

In  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  little  army 
of  Virginians  that  accompanied  him,  captured  Kaskaskia 
from  the  British  and  made  it  a part  of  the  County  of 
Virginia. 

When  Illinois  territory  was  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1809,  Kaskaskia  became  the  territorial  Capital 
and  nearly  a decade  later  on  January  16,  1818,  Nathaniel 
Pope  petitioned  congress  for  Statehood  for  his  adopted 
territory.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  admitting 
Illinois  to  the  select  company  of  States  was  duly  passed 
and  Illinois  became  a part  of  the  Union  on  December 
3,  1818. 

First  Capitol  was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol  or  State  House,  was  a rented  two 
story  limestone  building.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chamber  above 
by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  made  to  cover  the  rent 
of  this  building  for  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818,  were  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  use  of  three  rooms  of  his 
house  during  the  present  and  preceding  session,  $4.00 
per  day^  also  for  the  use  of  one  room  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Convention,  $2.00  per  day.” 
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Meeting  in  this  small  building,  the  first  Gener 
Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27  Represent 
tives,  petitioned  Congress  for  a grant  of  land  to  ser 
as  a site  for  a new  Capital.  This  request  was  grant* 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  a sit 
They  selected  Reeves  Bluff,  later  to  be  known  as  Va 
dalia,  which  was  then  a heavily  wooded  tract  80  mil 
northeast,  up  the  Kaskaskia  River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Vandalia  was  caused  1j 
land  speculators  who  thought  they  might  profit  by  stai 
ing  a land  boom  in  some  new  location. 


Kaskaskia  Deteriorates 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Ks 
kaskia  deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  und 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  lapped  i 
shores.  In  1881,  the  river  went  on  one  of  its  mai 
rampages,  changed  its  course,  moving  eastward  and  th 


First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  buildi 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  un 
1820  when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Va 
dalia,  the  second  capital  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  e 
croachments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junction  with  t 
Kaskaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroy 
in  the  Spring  of  1898. 
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southwest  to  find  its  old  channel.  This  action  created 
an  island  and  washed  away  a considerable  portion  of 
the  ancient  capital.  Each  recurring  spring  flood  en- 
:roached  further  upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of 
Kaskaskia  slipped  into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  is  a farming 
:ommunity  of  about  131  persons  and  it  still  bears  the 
lame  of  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in  memory 
the  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  murky  Missis- 
sippi. 

First  V and  alia  Capitol  of  Wood 

The  original  Capitol  at  Vandalia  was  a two-story 
wooden  building,  with  one  big  room  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  which  were  used  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor 
and  Treasurer  occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  the 
Capitol. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly 
net  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illinois  on  December 
1,  1820,  and  during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making 
Vandalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next  20  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new 
ouilding  was  constructed  of  wood  and  cost  $15,000. 
soon  thereafter  agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of 
he  Capital  to  a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of 
he  State.  This  sentiment  caused  the  General  Assembly 
o pass  an  act  in  1833,  whereby  the  voters  at  the  follow- 
ng  general  election  could  decide  the  location  for  a new 
Capital  city. 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  and 
:he  State’s  geographical  center.  Alton  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small 
is  to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by 
:he  next  General  Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal 
:rom  Vandalia  was  dropped  until  the  1836-37  session 
evived  the  question. 


Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro- 
posal was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
\braham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County. 
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Lincoln  introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  tl 
capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  1 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were  known  as  tl 
Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  th< 
should  retain  the  capitol  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  wit 
out  authorization,  and  while  the  legislature  was  recesse 
they  tore  down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they  erecti 
a State  House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture  howevc 
was  in  vain  for  with  the  return  of  the  General  Assembl 
Lincoln  was  successful  in  having  Springfield  named 
Illinois,  new  Capital. 

On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bi 
providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia 


State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building 
Vandalia  to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The  first  was  o 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  the  second  torn  down  to  make  roc 
for  the  building  of  this  edifice  in  an  attempt  to  preve 
the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfie 
After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette  Coun 
Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 
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Dme  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State,  and  three  days 
iter — February  28,  1837 — Springfield  was  chosen  as 
tie  new  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  the  As- 
smbly  in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital 
ntil  December  1,  1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor 
'homas  Carlin  issued  a proclamation  that  all  State 
scords  be  removed  to  Springfield  by  July  4,  1839. 
lowever,  the  State  Government  did  not  actually  func- 
ion  in  Springfield  until  December,  1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Van- 
alia  Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette,  and  the  city  of 
randalia,  and  the  old  State  house  still  stands,  but  once 
gain  is  State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fourth  Capitol  was 
lid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays 


angamon  County  Court  House  at  Springfield  as  it  looked 
efore  being  remodeled.  This  building  was  started  in 
837  and  used  as  the  State  Capitol  until  it  became  too 
mall  for  the  State’s  growing  needs,  leading  to  the  erec- 
ion  of  the  present  State  House.  On  May  4,  1865,  in  what 
5 now  the  Circuit  Court  Room,  Lincoln’s  remains  lay  in 
state  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 
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the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a tot; 
cost  of  $260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  squar< 
nearly  three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  ci 
stone  brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  builc 
ing  took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  c 
the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  Aft( 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  wa 
of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  Stat 
House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  ap 
peared  and  argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Cour 
located  in  the  edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  Stat 
and  Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he  fin 
took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his  famor 
“House  divided  against  itself”  speech,  here  were  hi 
headquarters  during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Presi 
dency,  and  here  finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  L 
1865  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 


Sangamon  County  Court  House  as  it  now  stands  afte 
being  remodeled.  This  building,  the  State’s  fourt 
Capitol,  was  sold  to  Sangamon  county.  Certain  altera 
tions  were  made  to  the  building,  the  most  remarkabl 
one  being  that  of  raising  the  entire  structure  off  th 
ground  and  building  under  it  while  suspended,  what  nov 
is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  House. 
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Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population, 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol 
would  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
25th  General  Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This 
was  the  fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and 
the  one  in  use  today. 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  completed,  the  old  Cap- 
itol was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  Certain 
alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two- 
story  structure  off  the  ground  and  building  under  it 
while  it  was  suspended,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March 
11,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the 
building  was  first  occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its  construction,  the 
building  finally  was  completed.  Originally  construction 
costs  were  limited  to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion 
expenditures  amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is 
in  the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation, 
92  % feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome 
rests,  is  25^2  feet  below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid 
rock.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below 
runs  one  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built 
of  granular  magnesian  limestone  from  the  Sonora  quar- 
ries of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries 
of  Joliet  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
361  feeet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the 
highest  building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of 
the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout  the  night  as  a 
guidance  for  aviators. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol,  whi< 
is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a 
grouped  on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises 
the  great  dome.  On  the  first  floor,  facing  toward  tl 
east  and  in  the  center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figu: 
representing  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the  Cblun 
bian  Exposition  of  1893,  illustrated  on  page  2.  Th 
figure  was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  ar 
was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  < 
Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corrido 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  east  corridor 
the  Public  Health  central  office.  In  the  west  is  the  D< 
partment  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  general  offi< 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  offices.  In  tl 
north  are  the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  tl 
Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  of  the  State  Audito 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Depar 
ment  of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Department  i 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  of  supplies  and  i 
Shipping  Department.  Close  by  is  also  a United  Stat( 
Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  tfj 
offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  t 
the  reception  room  of  the  Governor’s  office  are  hun 
portraits  of  deceased  former  governors  of  Illinois.  I 
the  anteroom  to  the  Governor’s  office  are  the  picture 
of  the  living  ex-governors. 

I 

Lewis,  Rainey  Portraits 

Recently  a portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Hem 
T.  Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  i 
Representatives  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  deaf 
Aug.  19,  1934,  was  hung  on  the  east  wall  beside  tl} 
entrance  to  the  Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  served 
as  representative  from  the  20th  District  from  1903  unt: 
the  time  of  his  death  with  the  exception  of  one  tern 
The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Hans  Schlereth.  A paintin 
of  the  late  United  States  Senator  James  Hamilto: 
Lewis  by  the  eminent  artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hun 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second  floo 
are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Department  of  th 
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Secretary  of  State  and  also  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
nent  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of  the  Department 
)f  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the 
iouth  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
[ndex,  Securities,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
>ffices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  office 
)f  the  Index  Department  was  formerly  the  Supreme 
3ourt  and  possesses  a very  finely  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers 
Df  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the 
House  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north 
side.  Back  of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also  found  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  important  legal  library 
to  aid  legislators  in  the  drafting  of  bills  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  which  aids  Assemblymen  to  plan  future 
legislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  recently  re- 
decorated, the  Senate  in  a scheme  in  which  light  tan 
and  gold  predominate  while  the  House  is  in  light  green 
and  gold.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  from 
January  through  June  in  odd-numbered  years.  During 
a session,  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  galleries,  which 
are  reached  from  the  fourth  floor. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of  offices, 
among  them  one  of  the  shipping  departments  of  the 
Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are 
mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the 
rotunda  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and  to  the  spring 
of  the  dome’s  arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves 
are  of  solid  stone  faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and 
Missouri  red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  solid  marble, 
as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters 
and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of  the 
rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue 
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granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wa 
scoting  of  the  corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domes 
and  imported  including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  L 
bon,  Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  art 
tically  constructed  and  the  work  is  highly  esteemed 
its  beauty  and  durability. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  consp 
uously  throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  i 
spected  by  visitors  are  the  murals  of  the  north  a 
south  corridors  on  the  first  floor.  They  represent  evei 
and  scenes  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Illinc 
such  as  old  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starv 
Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’s  tin 
General  Grant  taking  command  of  the  troops  at  Cai 
during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  conf< 
ence  with  Indians,  and  Governor  Coles  liberating  1 
slaves  on  his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  The 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  known  artist  but  i 
suited  from  a contract  with  a decorating  company  ma: 
years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value  lies 
the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stai 
way  is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Roge 
Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  Fc' 
Gage  after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  Briti: 
occupation.  One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  su 
posed  to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoinii 
the  Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  a 
panels  of  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  Wt 
Peace,  Art,  and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  a! 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Go? 
ernor  John  Wood  (1860-61)  and  David  E.  Shanahai 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  A 
sembly,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 

i 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  Near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedesta 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casi 
of  eight  men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  histor 
of  Illinois.  These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  b 

appointment  and  reappointment  during  the  entire  tei 
ritorial  period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State;  Shadrac 
Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles,  second  governoi 
Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  U.  S 
senator;  Lyman  Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Gran 
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ommander  of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of  the 
'ivil  War  and  President  of  the  United  States;  John  A. 
A3gan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers  during  the  Civil 
Var  and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morri- 
on,  eminent  as  a statesman  and  jurist. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
nner  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  without  a doubt  the  most 
rtistic  piece  of  decoration  in  Illinois’  Capitol.  It  con- 
ists  of  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts 
tainted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel 
nay  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one 
,f  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining 
>anels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identity 
>f  most  of  the  figures  remains  questionable.  Early 
iccounts  of  the  Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels 
vere  not  in  accord  with  the  author’s  order.  The  frieze 
vas  recently  redecorated. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung 
m oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air 
lebate  in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south, 
lorth,  and  east  alcoves  respectively  can  be  seen  allegor- 
cal  murals  representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
:ulture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum 
n both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of 
George  Washington. 

Centennial  Building 
Commemorates  Illinois’ 
Admission  to  Union 

THE  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  shown  on  the 
back  of  the  booklet,  designed  to  commemorate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to 
the  Union,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July,  1923,  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  site 
of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the  northwest  corner 
is  the  land  on  which  stood  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after  the 
President’s  assassination. 
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Memorial  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  where 
are  kept  the  State's  historic  regimental  flags. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  lime- 
stone, and  one  of  its  chief  architectural  features  is  a 
row  of  twelve  beautifully  proportioned  Corinthian  col- 
umns. Back  of  these  columns  are  art  windows  that  fur- 
nish light  for  the  libraries  within. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east 
sides  are  inscribed  the  name  of  prominent  Illinoisans. 
The  entrances  to  the  buildings  are  at  the  east  and  west 
snds  and  are  alike  in  all  details.  Seven  steps  below  the 
cwo  entrances  is  the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on 
either  side  of  which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags 
)f  the  Illinois  regiments. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  long  and  41 
eet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end  is  the  Gold  Star 
Mother  s Memorial,  by  Leon  Hermant,  dedicated  on 
3ec.  11,  1930.  The  interior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined 
vith  Mankato  stone  to  the  ceiling,  25x/2  feet  above  the 
loor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel  spaces 
vith  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of  the  Hall  is  of 
Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  in  square  and  cir- 
ular  patterns. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall  with  its  arra> 
of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  oi 
Public  Instruction  and  Commerce  Commission.  On  the 
second  floor  are  various  State  offices. 


Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  depart 
ments  of  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Library 
and  the  Lincoln  Room.  The  Illinois  State  Library  ai 
the  west  end  serves  State  officials,  private  individuals 
clubs  and  local  libraries.  It  houses  over  215,000  bounc 
volumes,  300,000  pamphlets  and  documents,  840  curren' 
magazines,  and  an  art  collection  of  30,000  items. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  a 
the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  mos 
detailed  information  on  the  history  of  our  State  togethe 
with  valuable  relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Througl 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  His 
torical  Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in  thi 
Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  form  th« 
fountain  head  of  information  for  research  students  ii 
every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  on 
of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their  nat 
ural  habitat  are  shown  the  large  animals  once  commoi 
to  Illinois,  the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  many  foreign 
specimens,  mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological  collections 
also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philippine,  an 
African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulatirf 
exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  and 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 

i 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a tastefull 
decorated  auditorium  which  seats  about  800  people.  O 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  of  the  annex  are  th 
offices  of  the  State  Highway  Division.  In  the  basemer 
are  various  offices,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Col 
lections  Department  of  the  Extension  Division  of  th 
State  Library  which  performs  sterling  service  by  mak 
ing  over  5,600,000  loans  of  books  to  schools,  and  nor 
library  communities  throughout  the  State. 
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Archives  Division  Building 
Is  Added  to  Capitol  Group 

TO  THE  west  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  the 
Archives  Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the 
State  Library,  completed  in  1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000. 
Designed  by  the  State  Architect,  the  new  building 
matches  the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  except 
for  modification  that  had  to  be  introduced  because  of 
its  functional  purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present 
structure  is  153  feet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been 
designed  and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten- 
sion to  four  times  the  present  capacity  when  State 
needs  so  require  in  years  to  come. 

Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  rec- 
ords from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as 
fire,  damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records, 
here  and  elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past 
because  of  lack  of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried 
on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centen- 
nial Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced 
vith  Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two 
floors  only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while 
:hird  floor  windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental 
’tone  grills,  which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the 
lecorative  design  of  the  facade. 


Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with 
heir  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults 
>ccupy  the  center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building 
s connected  by  tunnel  to  the  Centennial  building  and 
Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Mu- 
eum,  Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  and 
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Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor;  another  lobby,  in- 
tended for  exhibits,  and  the  Archives  Administrative 
office  on  the  second  floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in 
the  center,  north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The 
public  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a 
photographic  laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room 
where  incoming  documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated 
before  being  admitted  to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence 
in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet 
stone  walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and 
an  ornate  polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing 
the  bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a sculp- 
tured stone  triple  panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new 
process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  inscription  “Archives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois, ” and  below  another  which  reads 
“The  Records  of  Human  Achievement.’, 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The 
star  motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double 
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elevator  doors  on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylurr 
“Charity,”  “Defense”  and  “Security,”  while  those  < 
the  second  floor  symbolize  “Legislature,”  “Unit} 
“Court,”  and  “Equity.” 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museui 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wai 
scot  and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  bla 
accents.  Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Refi 
ence  Library. 

Striking  Knotty  Pine  Panels 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  flc 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  br£ 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furnitu 
is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  chocok 
brown  walls.  Built  in  reference  tables  and  light  maj 
card  cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building’s  me 
striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  b 
to  further  guard  against  fire,  a fire  alarm  system  of 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  rr> 
any  harm  come  to  Illinois’  historic  records. 


Armory  and  Office  Building 

I 

TO  THE  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  sj 
where  once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire 
1934,  stands  another  Armory  and  Office  building, 
nucleus  is  a large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  wh!- 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which  are  on  t 
north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East  Monroe  Street  si 
are  offices  for  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identificati 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  gene: 
offices  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  the  E 
partment  of  Public  Safety,  the  Division  of  Correctic 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Purchase  and  Su 
plies  Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  t 
Immigrant  Commission  of  the  Department  of  Reg 
tration  and  Education,  the  Division  of  Fire  Inspects 
and  the  Division  of  Seed  Inspection  and  the  Division 
Standards,  both  under  the  Department  of  Agriculturi 
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State  Armory  and  Office  Building. 


On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  are 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance’s  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and  Public 
Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper  floors  are  the 
offices  of  the  Division  of  Architecture  and  Engineering 
and  the  U.  S.  National  Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  is  a rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and 
vaults  for  storage  for  various  State  offices. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illi- 
nois courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street  and 
Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as 
a true  rendition  of  classic  architecture.  The  act  author- 
izing its  construction  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  build- 
ing dedicated  in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the  build- 
ing totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure  was  completed 
within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate' 
Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  east  end  is  the  State 
Law  Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court 
Room  and  conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
the  south  side  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

; 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con-  \ 
sisting  of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges 
must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court 
of  appeal  either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly 
from  the  Circuit  and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is 
final  except  in  instances  where  a State  law  may  be 
shown  to  conflict  with  a Federal  law. 
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Illinois  Supreme  Court  Building  erected  in  1905.  This  houses  the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts. 
The  upper  floor  is  given  over  to  living  quarters  for  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  when  in  session. 


Tunnels  Connect  Buildings 

A NETWORK  of  tunnels  connects  all  buildings  wil 
the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  tunnel  1 
be  constructed  is  that  under  Monroe  Street,  connectir 
the  Power  plant  to  the  Capitol.  This  tunnel  served  f< 
many  years  as  a duct  for  heat  pipes  and  water  main 
Ever  increasing  need  for  heat  and  water  taxed  the  tui 
nel’s  capacity  and  in  1931  a new  and  much  larger  or 
was  constructed.  It  is  more  than  500  feet  long  an 
“enters”  the  Capitol  under  the  east  wing.  All  plumbir 
except  the  lawn  sprinkling  water  main  was  transferre 
to  the  new  tunnel.  The  old  tunnel  seldom  is  use 
except  for  carting  freight  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

When  the  Centennial  Building  was  erected,  a tur 
nel  was  constructed  to  connect  that  building  with  tf 
Capitol.  This  tunnel  is  more  elaborate  and  is  pa; 
titioned  down  the  center.  One  side  houses  the  plumbih 
and  the  other  provides  an  all-weather  passageway  fc 
pedestrians  plying  between  the  two  buildings.  Becau? 
of  falling  plaster  and  leaking  roofs  this  tunnel  w£ 
recently  reconstructed.  A leak-proof  and  sound-pro^ 
ceiling  replaced  the  old  plaster  roof  and  a new  moder 
fluorescent  lighting  system  was  installed. 

Connecting  this  main  tunnel  is  still  another  whic 
provides  basement  entrance  to  the  Archives  building. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer, 
all  of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  illus- 
trated on  page  4,  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the 
same  day  as  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Building,  the  date  being  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First  General  Assem- 
bly. The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor 
and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charnwood,  one  of  Lincoln’s 
best  known  biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite 
slab  which  forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  in- 
scribed Lincoln’s  eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Spring- 
field  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Washington  to 
serve  his  first  term  as  U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant”  shown 
on  page  5,  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Lincoln  statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the 
work  of  Gilbert  P.  Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  monuments,  the  bronze  seems 
almost  alive  in  its  virility.  It  shows  Douglas  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  his 
stirring  addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illi- 
nois history.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year  when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  resigning 
this  post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on 
(June  3,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 
Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a dealer  in 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  he 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845. 
As  he  flourished  in  business  he 
came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty 
and  generosity  he  came  to  be 
President  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Territorial  General  Assem- 
blies, and  from  1818  to  1822 
served  as  our  First  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me- 
nard’s earliest  business  associ- 
ates, but  curiously  enough  nor 
record  exists  of  the  artist  who; 
executed  the  work.  The  com- 
mittee which  chose  the  design 
consisted  of  E.  B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby, 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian  Edwards, 
and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicated  on  June 
10,  1888  and  the  papers  of  the  day  devoted  three  col- 
umns to  the  ceremony  without  a mention  of  the  sculptor. 
Diligent  search  by  the  Historical  Library  has  failed  to 
solve  the  problem.  The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hallowell; 
Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  but  the  firm  has  passed 
out  of  existence.  The  statue,  however,  is  a good  likeness; 
as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  a 
member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

John  M.  Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished 
Americans  originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because 
of  their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friend- 
ship with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished 
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Pierre  Menard  statue 
in  the  State  House 
Grounds. 
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career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was 
active  in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. Besides  being 
governor  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  in  1896  was  can- 
didate of  the  gold 
Democrats  for  the 
Presidency.  Palmer’s 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in 
:he  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
is  the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
lasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M. 
Palmer  on  Oct.  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

Beside  the  County  Court  House  described 
earlier  in  this  booklet,  and  the  Lincoln  Home 
and  tomb,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places 
directly  associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator. 
Bronze  memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following 
places : 

Site  of  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St. 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  in 
1837. 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841), 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

i 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843),; 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 

Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (1843- 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
Robert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote 
his  first  inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
St.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
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Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb 


The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  is 
maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks,  as  a museum 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets. 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  in- 
spection of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument. 
It  is  located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid 
shrine  it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  man  who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of 
the  tomb  was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  exten- 
sively remodeled. 

Visit  New  Salem 

Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his 
adopted  state,  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superb 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem 
came  in  1906,  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1918  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
first  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  village  is  the 
Onstot  Cooper  shop.  It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  to 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1922 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 
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The  Executive  Mansion 


SITUATED  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
[ackson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  im- 
posing white  brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion, 
pfficial  home  of  Illinois  Governors  since  1856. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Spring- 
ield  in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  built  in 
.856,  the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue,  (then  Market 
street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
ng  towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s 
Mansion  was  approved  in  1853.  The  General  As- 
.embly  in  that  year  voting  to  construct  an  official  resi- 
lence  for  the  Chief  Executives,  passed  an  appropriation 
)f  $15,000.  A commission  composed  of  the  Governor, 
he  State  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  was  appointed  to 
purchase  a site  for  the  new  residence.  The  commission 
ilso  was  authorized  to  sell  the  house  and  lot  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Governor  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
ale  to  the  $15,000  already  appropriated.  The  home 
vas  sold  for  $2,680.  However,  the  fund  was  found  to 
pe  insufficient  and  in  February,  1855,  the  Assembly 
roted  an  additional  sum  of  $16,000  to  complete  the 
tructure,  thus  making  the  total  original  cost  of  the 
Mansion  $33,680. 

In  January,  1856,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and 
lis  family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure, 
hus  becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Man- 
ion,  which  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  every 
llinois  Governor  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  and 
colorful  events. 

Many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  building  has 
peen  expended  upon  the  Mansion  since  its  construction, 
is  nearly  every  General  Assembly  has  appropriated 
rarying  sums  for  improvements,  such  as  repairing,  re- 
nodeling  and  refurnishing. 

The  Mansion  contains  28  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor 
lire  the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room, 
n the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and 
'riend  of  Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an 
mknown  artist  and  purchased  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s 
ccond  son  who  died  at  an  early  age,  was  named  for 
:3aker. 
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Preface 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to 
erve  as  a guide  in  pointing  out  to  the  public 
he  more  important  points  of  interest  relating  to 
iur  magnificent  Capitol  and  to  provide  in- 
ormation  concerning  the  State's  buildings, 
nonuments,  statues  and  paintings. 

A deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment  is 
ittached,  when  these  splendid  buildings  and 
vorks  of  art  are  viewed  with  an  historical  un- 
lerstanding  of  how  they  became  a part  of  our 
leritage. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I have  included 
n this  booklet  a brief  outline  of  the  growth  and 
novement  of  Illinois  Government  from  the 
nodest  rented  State  House  in  Kaskaskia  of 
1818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  here  in 
Springfield. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  booklet  will  prove 
helpful  not  only  to  Capitol  visitors  but  to  stu- 
dents and  historians  as  well. 


Secretary  of  State 


Illinois— the  State  o] 


Abraham  Lincoln  statue  In  the  State  House  ground! 


Lincoln  and  Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  statue  In  the  State  House  grounds. 


Symbolizing  Illinois’  welcome  to  the  world,  the  above 
bronze  figure  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The 
statue  commemorates  the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  The  bronze  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  fair  and  later  placed  in  the  Capitol. 


History  of  Illinois  Capitols 

By  Edward  J.  Barrett 

Secretary  of  State 

On  December  3,  1818,  Illinois  became  the  twenty-first 
state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
more  than  a century  and  a quarter  that  has  passed  since 
that  historic  day,  has  provided  Illinois  with  three  seats 
of  government  and  six  Capitols. 

Illinois’  first  State  Capital  was  Kaskaskia,  a 
thriving  community  of  French  origin,  which  had  played 
a prominent  role  in  early  middlewest  history.  This  little 
city,  and  Shawneetown,  were  in  1818,  the  most  im- 
portant settlements  in  the  territory. 

Situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  in  what  was  later 
to  become  Randolph  County,  Kaskaskia  was  founded  in 
1703,  when  the  Jesuits  were  transferred  there  from  the 
Illinois  Indian  Mission  at  Des  Peres  (present  St.  Louis). 

In  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  little  army 
of  Virginians  that  accompanied  him,  captured  Kaskaskia 
from  the  British  and  made  it  a part  of  the  County  of 
Virginia. 

When  Illinois  territory  was  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1809,  Kaskaskia  became  the  territorial  Capital 
and  nearly  a decade  later  on  January  16,  1818,  Nathaniel 
Pope  petitioned  congress  for  Statehood  for  his  adopted 
territory.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  admitting 
Illinois  to  the  select  company  of  States  was  duly  passed 
and  Illinois  became  a part  of  the  Union  on  December 
3,  1818. 

First  Capitol  was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol  or  State  House,  was  a rented  two 
story  limestone  building.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chamber  above 
by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  made  to  cover  the  rent 
this  building  for  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818,  were  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  use  of  three  rooms  of  his 
louse  during  the  present  and  preceding  session,  $4.00 
per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one  room  during  the  sitting 
>f  the  Convention,  $2.00  per  day.” 
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Meeting  in  this  small  building,  the  first  Genera 
Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27  Representa 
tives,  petitioned  Congress  for  a grant  of  land  to  serv 
as  a site  for  a new  Capital.  This  request  was  grants 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  a sit< 
They  selected  Reeves  Bluff,  later  to  be  known  as  Van 
dalia,  which  was  then  a heavily  wooded  tract  80  mile 
northeast,  up  the  Kaskaskia  River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Vandalia  was  caused  b 
land  speculators  who  thought  they  might  profit  by  star 
ing  a land  boom  in  some  new  location. 


Kaskaskia  Deteriorates 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Kas 
kaskia  deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  unde 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  lapped  il 
shores.  In  1881,  the  river  went  on  one  of  its  man 


rampages,  changed  its  course,  moving  eastward  and  the 


First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  buildir 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  uni 
1820  when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Vat 
dalia,  the  second  capital  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  ei 
croachments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junction  with  tr 
Kaskaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroy* 
in  the  Spring  of  1898. 


uthwest  to  find  its  old  channel.  This  action  created 
i island  and  washed  away  a considerable  portion  of 
ie  ancient  capital.  Each  recurring  spring  flood  en- 
oached  further  upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of 
askaskia  slipped  into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  is  a farming 
immunity  of  about  131  persons  and  it  still  bears  the 
ime  of  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in  memory 
ie  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  murky  Missis- 
ppi. 

First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

The  original  Capitol  at  Vandalia  was  a two-story 
ooden  building,  with  one  big  room  on  the  ground  floor 
»r  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  rooms  on  the 
:cond  floor  which  were  used  by  the  Senate  and  the 
ouncil  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor 
id  Treasurer  occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  the 
apitol. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly 
iet  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illinois  on  December 
1820,  and  during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making 
andalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next  20  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
vned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new 
adding  was  constructed  of  wood  and  cost  $15,000. 
oon  thereafter  agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of 
ie  Capital  to  a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of 
ie  State.  This  sentiment  caused  the  General  Assembly 
) pass  an  act  in  1833,  whereby  the  voters  at  the  follow- 
ig  general  election  could  decide  the  location  for  a new 
apital  city. 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were 
andalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  and 
ie  State’s  geographical  center.  Alton  received  the 
reatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small 
j to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
fficially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by 
ie  next  General  Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal 
om  Vandalia  was  dropped  until  the  1836-37  session 
wived  the  question. 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro- 
osal  was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
braham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County. 
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State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building 
Vandaiia  to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The*  first  was  d» 
stroyed  by  fire,  and  the  second  torn  down  to  make  roo 
for  the  building  of  this  edifice  in  an  attempt  to  prevei 
the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springflel 
After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette  Couni 
Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 


Lincoln  introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  1; 
capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  r 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were  known  as  Is 
Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  feet 


Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  t hr 
should  retain  the  capitol  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  wil- 
out  authorization,  and  while  the  legislature  was  recessi , 
they  tore  down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they  erect  l 
a State  House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture  howev, 
was  in  vain  for  with  the  return  of  the  General  Assemb , 
Lincoln  was  successful  in  having  Springfield  named  i 
Illinois’  new  Capital. 


On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a b 
providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia 
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County  Court  House  at  Springfield  as  It  looked 
>efore  being  remodeled.  This  building  was  started  in 
1837  and  used  as  the  State  Capitol  until  it  became  too 
small  for  the  State's  growing  needs,  leading  to  the  erec- 
lon  of  the  present  State  House.  On  May  4,  1865,  in  what 
8 now  the  Circuit  Court  Room,  Lincoln's  remains  lay  in 
state  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 


some  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State,  and  three  days 
later — February  28,  1837 — Springfield  was  chosen  as 
the  new  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  the  As- 
sembly in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital 
until  December  1,  1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor 
Thomas  Carlin  issued  a proclamation  that  all  State 
records  be  removed  to  Springfield  by  July  4,  1839. 
However,  the  State  Government  did  not  actually  func- 
tion in  Springfield  until  December,  1839. 


The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Van- 
dalia Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette,  and  the  city  of 
Vandalia,  and  the  old  State  house  still  stands,  but  once 
again  is  State  property. 


The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fourth  Capitol  was 
laid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays 
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the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a to 
cost  of  $260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  squa, 
nearly  three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  < : 
stone  brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  bui  • 
ing  took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  t 
the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  Ai  i 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  v , 
of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  St : 
House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  i ■ 
peared  and  argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Coi: 
located  in  the  edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  St « 
and  Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he  f 1 
took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his  fam i 
“House  divided  against  itself”  speech,  here  were  i 
headquarters  during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Pr ■ 
dency,  and  here  finally  his  remains  rested  on  Majl 
1865  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 


Sangamon  County  Court  House  as  it  now  stands  ^ 
being  remodeled.  This  bu.ldmg, the  States  « 


EKr5  s '&Sf af-srsag 
sa.a's.’ffi.dW a?  ,v£HrS;,“’ 

is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  Mouse. 
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Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population, 
Ld  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol 
Duld  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
th  General  Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This 
as  the  fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and 
e one  in  use  today. 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  completed,  the  old  Cap- 
al  was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  Certain 
terations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
markable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two- 
ory  structure  off  the  ground  and  building  under  it 
hile  it  was  suspended,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor 
the  Sangamon  County  Court  House. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March 
L,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
ctober  5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the 
.hiding  was  first  occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years 
rter  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its  construction,  the 
hiding  finally  was  completed.  Originally  construction 
3sts  were  limited  to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion 
cpenditures  amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is 
l the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation, 
2Vz  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome 
ssts,  is  25^2  feet  below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid 
Dck.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below 
ans  one  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
rom  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built 
f granular  magnesian  limestone  from  the  Sonora  quar- 
ies  of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
mestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries 
f Joliet  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
outh  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
eight  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
61_feeet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the 
ighest  building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
hoice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of 
he  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout  the  night  as  a 
uidance  for  aviators. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol,  whic 
is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  aij 
grouped  on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  t 
the  great  dome.  On  the  first  floor,  facing  toward  tl 
east  and  in  the  center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figui 
representing  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the  Colun 
bian  Exposition  of  1893,  illustrated  on  page  2.  Th 
figure  was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  ar 
was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  < 
Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corrido 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  east  corridor 
the  Public  Health  central  office.  In  the  west  is  the  D< 
partment  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  general  offi< 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  offices.  In  tl 
north  are  the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  tl 
Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  of  the  State  Auditc 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Depai 
ment  of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Department 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  of  supplies  and  i 
Shipping  Department.  Close  by  is  also  a United  Stat 
Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  tj 
offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  reception  room  of  the  Governor’s  office  are  hu? 
portraits  of  deceased  former  governors  of  Illinois, 
the  anteroom  to  the  Governor’s  office  are  the  pictur 
of  the  living  ex-governors. 


Lewis,  Rainey  Portraits 

A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry 
Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
Representatives  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  dea 
Aug.  19,  1934,  hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  t 
entrance  to  the  Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  serv 
as  representative  from  the  20th  District  from  1903  un 
the  time  of  his  death  with  the  exception  of  one  ten 
The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Hans  Schlereth.  A painti 
of  the  late  United  States  Senator  James  Hamilt< 
Lewis  by  the  eminent  artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hui 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second  flo 
are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Department  of  t 
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:retary  of  State  and  also  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
nt  of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
ditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of  the  Department 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the 
ith  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State  s 
lex,  Securities,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
ces  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  office 
the  Index  Department  was  formerly  the  Supreme 
urt  and  possesses  a very  finely  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the 
>use  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north 
le.  Back  of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the 
.eaker  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  pre- 
ling  officers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
oms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also  found  the 
:gislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  important  legal  library 
aid  legislators  in  the  drafting  of  bills  and  the  Legis- 
tive  Council  which  aids  Assemblymen  to  plan  future 
jislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  recently  re- 
icorated,  the  Senate  in  a scheme  in  which  light  tan 
id  gold  predominate  while  the  House  is  in  light  green 
id  gold.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  from 
muary  through  June  in  odd-numbered  years.  During 
session,  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  galleries,  which 
e reached  from  the  fourth  floor. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of  offices, 
nong  them  one  of  the  shipping  departments  of  the 
ublic  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are 
losaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the 
Jtunda  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and  to  the  spring 
f the  dome’s  arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves 
re  of  solid  stone  faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and 
lissouri  red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
tie  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
uilding  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  solid  marble, 
s are  also  the  columns,  pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters 
nd  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of  the 
otunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue 
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granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  waii 
scoring  of  the  corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domest 
and  imported  including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Li 
bon,  Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  arti 
tically  constructed  and  the  work  is  highly  esteemed  f 
its  beauty  and  durability. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspi 
uously  throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  i 
spected  by  visitors  are  the  murals  of  the  north  ai 
south  corridors  on  the  first  floor.  They  represent  ever 
and  scenes  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Illino 
such  as  old  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starv 
Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’s  tin 
General  Grant  taking  command  of  the  troops  at  Cai 
during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  confc 
ence  with  Indians,  and  Governor  Coles  liberating  1 
slaves  on  his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  The 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  known  artist  but  i 
suited  from  a contract  with  a decorating  company  ma 
years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value  lies 
the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  sta 
way  is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Rog; 
Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  F< 
Gage  after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  Brifi 
occupation.  One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  sy 
posed  to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoini 
the  Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  > 
panels  of  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  W 
Peace,  Art,  and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  ;! 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  G 
emor  John  Wood  (1860-61)  and  David  E.  Shanah 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  i 
sembly,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  Near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedest 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  ca 
of  eight  men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  histt 
of  Illinois.  These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor 

appointment  and  reappointment  during  the  entire  t 
ritorial  period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State;  Shadn 
Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles,  second  govern 
Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  U. 
senator;  Lyman  Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Gra 
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ommander  of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of  the 
:ivil  War  and  President  of  the  United  States;  John  A. 
'ogan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers  during  the  Civil 
Var  and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morn- 
on,  eminent  as  a statesman  and  junst. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
oner  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  without  a doubt  the  most 
rtistic  piece  of  decoration  in  Illinois  Camtol.  It  con- 
ists  of  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts 
minted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel 
nay  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one 
>f  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining 
janels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identipr 
>f  most  of  the  figures  remains  questionable.  Early 
iccounts  of  the  Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels 
vere  not  in  accord  with  the  author’s  order.  The  frieze 
vas  recently  redecorated. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung 
an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air 
debate  in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south, 
north,  and  east  alcoves  respectively  can  be  seen  allegor- 
ical  murals  representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
culture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of 
George  Washington. 


Centennial  Building 
Commemorates  Illinois’ 
Admission  to  Union 

THE  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  shown  on  the 
back  of  the  booklet,  designed  to  commemorate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to 
the  Union,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July,  1923,  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  site 
of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the  northwest  comer 
is  the  land  on  which  stood  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after  the 
President’s  assassination. 
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Memorial  Hail  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  where 
are  kept  the  State's  historic  regimental  flags. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  lime- 
tone,  and  one  of  its  chief  architectural  features  is  a 
ow  of  twelve  beautifully  proportioned  Corinthian  col- 
imns.  Back  of  these  columns  are  art  windows  that  fur- 
lish  light  for  the  libraries  within. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east 
rides  are  inscribed  the  name  of  prominent  Illinoisans, 
rhe  entrances  to  the  buildings  are  at  the  east  and  west 
;nds  and  are  alike  in  all  details.  Seven  steps  below  the 
;wo  entrances  is  the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on 
either  side  of  which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags 
)f  the  Illinois  regiments. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  long  and  41 
feet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end  is  the  Gold  Star 
Mother’s  Memorial,  by  Leon  Hermant,  dedicated  on 
Dec.  11,  1930.  The  interior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined 
with  Mankato  stone  to  the  ceiling,  25x/a  feet  above  the 
floor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel  spaces 
with  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of  the  Hall  is  of 
Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  in  square  and  cir- 
cular patterns. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centenmal  Building,  in  a 
dition  to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall  with  its  am 
of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction  and  Commerce  Commission.  On  t 
second  floor  are  various  State  offices. 


Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 


On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  depa 
ments  of  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Libra 
Tnd  the  Lincoln  Room.  The  Illinois  State  Library 
the  west  end  serves  State  officials,  pnvate  individu 
clubs  and  local  libraries.  It  houses  over  215,000  bot 
volumes,  300,000  pamphlets  and  documents,  840  curr 
magazines,  and  an  art  collection  of  30,000  items. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room 
the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  in 
detailed  information  on  the  history  of  our  State  toget 
with  valuable  relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Thro 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  I 
torical  Society,  and  private  donors,  the  coilections  m 
Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  form 
fountain  head  of  information  for  research  student, 
every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  ^ 
of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their  ? 
ural  habitat  are  shown  the  large  animals  once  com 
to  Illinois,  the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  manyfor 
specimens,  mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological _ co  lecti 
also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philippine, 
African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulf 
exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  ar 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 


Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 


In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a taste 
decorated  auditorium  which  seats  about  800  people, 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  of  th®anne^are] 
offices  of  the  State  Highway  Division.  In  the  base 
are  various  offices,  the  Court  of  Claims  and  the 
lections  Department  of  the  Extension  Division  o 
State  Library  which  performs  sterling  service  by 
ing  over  5,600,000  loans  of  books  to  schools,  and 
library  communities  throughout  the  State. 
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Archives  Division  Building 
Is  Added  to  Capitol  Group 

TO  THE  west  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  the 
rchives  Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the 
tate  Library,  completed  in  1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000. 
esigned  by  the  State  Architect,  the  new  building 
atches  the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  except 
»r  modification  that  had  to  be  introduced  because  of 
s functional  purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
tates,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
nnapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
)36,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secre- 
iry  of  State,  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present 
:ructure  is  153  feet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been 
esigned  and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten- 
on to  four  times  the  present  capacity  when  State 
eeds  so  require  in  years  to  come. 


Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  rec- 
rds  from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as 
re,  damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records, 
ere  and  elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past 
ecause  of  lack  of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records, 
because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried 
n caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centen- 
ial  Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced 
/ith  Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two 
loors  only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while 
hird  floor  windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental 
tone  grills,  which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the 
lecorative  design  of  the  facade. 

Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with 
heir  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults 
)ccupy  the  center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building 
s connected  by  tunnel  to  the  Centennial  building  and 
3apitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Mu- 
seum, Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  and 
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Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor;  another  lobby,  in- 
tended for  exhibits,  and  the  Archives  Administrative 
office  on  the  second  floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in 
the  center,  north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The 
public  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a 
photographic  laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room 
where  incoming  documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated 
before  being  admitted  to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence 
in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet 
stone  walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and 
an  ornate  polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing 
the  bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a sculp- 
tured stone  triple  panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new 
process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  inscription  “Archives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,”  and  below  another  which  reads 
“The  Records  of  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The 
star  motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double 


Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building. 
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elevator  doors  on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum,” 
“Charity,”  “Defense”  and  “Security,”  while  those  on 
the  second  floor  symbolize  “Legislature,”  “Unity,” 
“Court,”  and  “Equity.” 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museum, 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wain- 
scot and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  black 
accents.  Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Refer- 
ence Library. 


Striking  Knotty  Pine  Panels 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furniture 
is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  chocolate 
brown  walls.  Built  in  reference  tables  and  light  maple 
card  cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building’s  most 
striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  but 
to  further  guard  against  fire,  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  may 
any  harm  come  to  Illinois’  historic  records. 


Armory  and  Office  Building 

TO  THE  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site 
where  once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1934,  stands  another  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its 
nucleus  is  a large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  which 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which  are  on  the 
north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side 
are  offices  for  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  general 
offices  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  the  Division  of  Correction, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Purchase  and  Sup- 
plies Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the 
Immigrant  Commission  of  the  Department  of  Regis- 
tration and  Education,  the  Division  of  Fire  Inspection, 
and  the  Division  of  Seed  Inspection  and  the  Division  of 
Standards,  both  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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State  Armory  and  Office  Building. 


On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  arc 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance’s  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and  Public 
Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper  floors  are  the 
offices  of  the  Division  of  Architecture  and  Engineering 
and  the  U.  S.  National  Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  is  a rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and 
vaults  for  storage  for  various  State  offices. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illi- 
nois courts  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Second  Street  and 
Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as 
a true  rendition  of  classic  architecture.  The  act  author- 
izing its  construction  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  build- 
ing dedicated  in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the  build- 
ing totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure  was  completed 
within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  east  end  is  the  State 
Law  Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court 
Room  and  conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
the  south  side  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con- 
sisting of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges 
must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court 
of  appeal  either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly 
from  the  Circuit  and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is 
final  except  in  instances  where  a State  law  may  be 
shown  to  conflict  with  a Federal  law. 
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Illinois  Supreme  Court  Building  erected  in  1905.  This  houses  the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts. 
The  upper  floor  is  given  over  to  living  quarters  for  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  when  in  session. 


Tunnels  Connect  Buildings 

A NETWORK  of  tunnels  connects  all  buildings  with 
the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  tunnel  to 
be  constructed  is  that  under  Monroe  Street,  connecting 
the  Power  plant  to  the  Capitol.  This  tunnel  served  for 
many  years  as  a duct  for  heat  pipes  and  water  mains. 
Ever  increasing  need  for  heat  and  water  taxed  the  tun- 
nel’s capacity  and  in  1931  a new  and  much  larger  one 
was  constructed.  It  is  more  than  500  feet  long  and 
“enters”  the  Capitol  under  the  east  wing.  All  plumbing 
except  the  lawn  sprinkling  water  main  was  transferred 
to  the  new  tunnel.  The  old  tunnel  seldom  is  used 
except  for  carting  freight  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

When  the  Centennial  Building  was  erected,  a tun- 
nel was  constructed  to  connect  that  building  with  the 
Capitol.  This  tunnel  is  more  elaborate  and  is  par- 
titioned down  the  center.  One  side  houses  the  plumbing 
and  the  other  provides  an  all-weather  passageway  for 
pedestrians  plying  between  the  two  buildings.  Because 
of  falling  plaster  and  leaking  roofs  this  tunnel  was 
recently  reconstructed.  A leak-proof  and  sound-proof 
ceiling  replaced  the  old  plaster  roof  and  a new  modem 
fluorescent  lighting  system  was  installed. 

Connecting  this  main  tunnel  is  still  another  which 
provides  basement  entrance  to  the  Archives  building. 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer, 
all  of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  illus- 
trated on  page  4,  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the 
same  day  as  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Building,  the  date  being  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First  General  Assem- 
bly. The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor 
and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Chamwood,  one  of  Lincoln’s 
best  known  biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite 
dab  which  forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  in- 
scribed Lincoln’s  eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Spring- 
ield  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Washington  to 
serve  his  first  term  as  U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant"  shown 
on  page  5,  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Lincoln  statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the 
work  of  Gilbert  P.  Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
jf  the  Capitol  grounds  monuments,  the  bronze  seems 
almost  alive  in  its  virility.  It  shows  Douglas  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  his 
stirring  addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illi- 
nois history.  He  was  bom  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
|follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following 
/ear  when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  resigning 
this  post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on 
June  3,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 
Pierre  Menard,  a native  < 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  i 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  e 
tablished  himself  as  a dealer  i 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  1 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  1 
resided  until  his  death  in  184 
As  he  flourished  in  business  1 
came  to  play  an  important  pai 
in  the  political  life  of  the  con 
munity.  Almost  universally  b< 
loved  because  of  his  honest 
and  generosity  he  came  to  b 
President  of  the  1st,  2nd,  an 
3rd  Territorial  General  Asseir 
blies,  and  from  1818  to  182 
served  as  our  First  Lieutenai 
Governor. 

Menard’s  statue  was  the  gii 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  c 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me 
nard’s  earliest  business  assoc? 
ates,  but  curiously  enough  xi 
record  exists  of  the  artist  wh 
executed  the  work.  The  com 
mittee  which  chose  the  desig 
consisted  of  E.  B.  Washbume,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesbj 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian  Edwards 
and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicated  on  Jun 
10,  1888  and  the  papers  of  the  day  devoted  three  col 
umns  to  the  ceremony  without  a mention  of  the  sculptor 
Diligent  search  by  the  Historical  Library  has  failed  b 
solve  the  problem.  The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hallo wej 
Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  but  the  firm  has  passe* 
out  of  existence.  The  statue,  however,  is  a good  likeness 
as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  | 
member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Me 

John  M . Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, was  bom  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished 
Americans  originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because 
of  their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friend- 
ship with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished 


Pierre  Menard  statue 
In  the  State  House 
Grounds. 
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lohn  M.  Palmer  statue  in 
he  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
is  the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
lasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M. 
Palmer  on  Oct.  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was 
active  in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. Besides  being 
governor  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  in  1896  was  can- 
didate of  the  gold 
Democrats  for  the 
Presidency.  Palmer’s 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


Richard  Yates  statue  In  the 
State  House  grounds. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

Beside  the  County  Court  House  describe! 
earlier  in  this  booklet,  and  the  Lincoln  Horn 
and  tomb,  Springfield  is  rich  with  place 
directly  associated  with  the  Great  Emancipatoi 

places';  memorial  tablets  are  at  the  followinj 

Atl  ®lt.e,ot  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  ii 

109  rF^tfsr  ^ Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841) 
203  Si1:IixthLStan  3nd  Lincoln’sLaw  office  0841-1843) 

1865)Sit103OfSLiFTfi!Tsatnd  Hemd°n’S  Law  °ffice  0843- 

A/r  Sltf  a°/  th,C.  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
Kobert  Lincoln  was  bom. 

C.  M Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote 
his  first  inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 

* u-  Bre  .Lin5oln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860 
ot  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 


Printed  by  authority  of  State  of  Illinois 
REVISED  EDITION  1946 
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Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb 


The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  is 
maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks,  as  a museum 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets. 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  in- 
spection of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument. 
It  is  located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid 
shrine  it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  man  who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of 
the  tomb  was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  exten- 
sively remodeled. 

Visit  New  Salem 

Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his 
adopted  state,  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superb 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem 
came  in  1906,  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1918  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
first  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  village  is  the 
Onstot  Cooper  shop.  It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  to 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1922 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 
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The  Executive  Mansion 

SITUATED  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
ickson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  im- 
>sing  white  brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion, 
ficial  home  of  Illinois  Governors  since  1856. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Spring- 
;ld  in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  built  in 
556,  the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest 
imer  of  Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue,  (then  Market 
:reet) . 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
g towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s 
[ansion  was  approved  in  1853.  The  General  As- 
mbly  in  that  year  voting  to  construct  an  official  resi- 
mce  for  the  Chief  Executives,  passed  an  appropriation 
$15,000.  A commission  composed  of  the  Governor, 
e State  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  was  appointed  to 
jirchase  a site  for  the  new  residence.  The  commission 
so  was  authorized  to  sell  the  house  and  lot  then  occu- 
ed  by  the  Governor  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
le  to  the  $15,000  already  appropriated.  The  home 
as  sold  for  $2,680.  However,  the  fund  was  found  to 
; insufficient  and  in  February,  1855,  the  Assembly 
)ted  an  additional  sum  of  $16,000  to  complete  the 
ructure,  thus  making  the  total  original  cost  of  the 
[ansion  $33,680. 

In  January,  1856,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and 
s family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure, 
us  becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Man- 
on,  which  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  every 
linois  Governor  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  and 
tlorful  events. 

Many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  building  has 
ien  expended  upon  the  Mansion  since  its  construction, 
i nearly  every  General  Assembly  has  appropriated 
iirying  sums  for  improvements,  such  as  repairing,  re- 
odeling  and  refurnishing. 

The  Mansion  contains  28  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
overnor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor 
e the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room, 
i the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of 
iward  D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and 
iend  of  Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an 
lknown  artist  and  purchased  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s 
cond  son  who  died  at  an  early  age,  was  named  for 
aker. 
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Preface 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to 
;erve  as  a guide  in  pointing  out  to  the  public 
he  more  important  points  of  interest  relating  to 
>ur  magnificent  Capitol  and  to  provide  in- 
ormation  concerning  the  State’s  buildings, 
monuments,  statues  and  paintings. 

A deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment  is 
attached,  when  these  splendid  buildings  and 
vorks  of  art  are  viewed  with  an  historical  un- 
derstanding of  how  they  became  a part  of  our 
leritage. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I have  included 
n this  booklet  a brief  outline  of  the  growth  and 
movement  of  Illinois  Government  from  the 
modest  rented  State  House  in  Kaskaskia  of 
1818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  here  in 
Springfield. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  booklet  will  prove 
helpful  not  only  to  Capitol  visitors  but  to  stu- 
dents and  historians  as  well. 


Secretary  of  State 


Illinois— the  State  O' 


Abraham  Lincoln  statue  In  the  State  House  grounds. 


Lincoln  and  Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  statue  In  the  State  House  grounds. 
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Symbolizing  Illinois’  welcome  to  the  world,  the  above 
bronze  figure  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The 
statue  commemorates  the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition  of  1893.  The  bronze  was  first  ex- 
hibited at  the  fair  and  later  placed  in  the  Capitol. 


History  of  Illinois  Capitols 

By  Edward  J.  Barrett 

Secretary  of  State 

On  December  3,  1818,  Illinois  became  the  twenty-first 
state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
more  than  a century  and  a quarter  that  has  passed  since 
that  historic  day,  has  provided  Illinois  with  three  seats 
of  government  and  six  Capitols. 

Illinois’  first  State  Capital  was  Kaskaskia,  a 
thriving  community  of  French  origin,  which  had  played 
a prominent  role  in  early  middlewest  history.  This  little 
city,  and  Shawneetown,  were  in  1818,  the  most  im- 
portant settlements  in  the  territory. 

Situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  in  what  was  later 
to  become  Randolph  County,  Kaskaskia  was  founded  in 
1703,  when  the  Jesuits  were  transferred  there  from  the 
Illinois  Indian  Mission  at  Des  Peres  (present  St.  Louis). 

In  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  little  army 
of  Virginians  that  accompanied  him,  captured  Kaskaskia 
from  the  British  and  made  it  a part  of  the  County  of 
Virginia. 

When  Illinois  territory  was  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1809,  Kaskaskia  became  the  territorial  Capital 
and  nearly  a decade  later  on  January  16,  1818,  Nathaniel 
Pope  petitioned  congress  for  Statehood  for  his  adopted 
territory.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  admitting 
Illinois  to  the  select  company  of  States  was  duly  passed 
and  Illinois  became  a part  of  the  Union  on  December 
3,  1818. 

First  Capitol  was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol  or  State  House,  was  a rented  two 
story  limestone  building.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chamber  above 
by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  made  to  cover  the  rent 
of  this  building  for  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818,  were  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  use  of  three  rooms  of  his 
house  during  the  present  and  preceding  session,  $4.00 
per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one  room  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Convention,  $2.00  per  day.” 
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Meeting  in  this  small  building,  the  first  General 
Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27  Representa- 
tives, petitioned  Congress  for  a grant  of  land  to  serve 
as  a site  for  a new  Capital.  This  request  was  granted 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  a site. 
They  selected  Reeves  Bluff,  later  to  be  known  as  Van- 
dalia,  which  was  then  a heavily  wooded  tract  80  miles 
northeast,  up  the  Kaskaskia  River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Vandalia  was  caused  by 
land  speculators  who  thought  they  might  profit  by  start- 
ing a land  boom  in  some  new  location. 

Kaskaskia  Deteriorates 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Kas- 
kaskia deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  under 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  lapped  its 
shores.  In  1881,  the  river  went  on  one  of  its  many 
rampages,  changed  its  course,  moving  eastward  and  then 


First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  building 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  until 
1820  when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Van- 
dalia, the  second  capital  of  the  State.  Due  to  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Mississippi  at  its  Junction  with  the 
Kaskaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroyed 
in  the  Spring  of  1898. 
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State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building  at 
Vandalia  to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The  first  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  second  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  building  of  this  edifice  In  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield. 
After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette  County 
Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 

southwest  to  find  its  old  channel.  This  action  created 
an  island  and  washed  away  a considerable  portion  of 
the  ancient  capital.  Each  recurring  spring  flood  en- 
croached further  upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of 
Kaskaskia  slipped  into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  is  a farming 
community  of  about  131  persons  and  it  still  bears  the 
name  of  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in  memory 
the  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  murky  Missis- 
sippi. 

First  Vandalia  Capitol  oi  Wood 

The  original  Capitol  at  Vandalia  was  a two-story 
wooden  building,  with  one  big  room  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  which  were  used  by  the  Senate  and  the 
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Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor 
and  Treasurer  occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  the 
Capitol. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly 
met  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illinois  on  December 
4,  1820,  and  during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making 
Vandalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next  20  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new 
building  was  constructed  of  wood  and  cost  $15,000. 
Soon  thereafter  agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of 
the  Capital  to  a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of 
the  State.  This  sentiment  caused  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  an  act  in  1833,  whereby  the  voters  at  the  follow- 

general  election  could  decide  the  location  for  a new 
Capital  city. 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  and 
the  State’s  geographical  center.  Alton  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small 
as  to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by 
the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal 
from  Vandalia  was  dropped  until  the  1836-37  session 
revived  the  question. 


Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro- 
posal was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County. 
Lincoln  introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the 
capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  by 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were  known  as  the 
Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  they 
should  retain  the  capitol  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  with-  ' 
out  authorization,  and  while  the  legislature  was  recessed, 
they  tore  down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they  erected 
a State  House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture  however, 
was  in  vain  for  with  the  return  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Lincoln  was  successful  in  having  Springfield  named  as 
Illinois’  new  Capital. 

On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill, 
providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia  to 
some  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State,  and  three  days 
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later — February  28,  1837— Springfield  was  chosen  as 
the  new  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  the  As- 
sembly in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital 
until  December  1,  1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor 
Thomas  Carlin  issued  a proclamation  that  all  State 
records  be  removed  to  Springfield  by  July  4,  1839. 
However,  the  State  Government  did  not  actually  func- 
tion in  Springfield  until  December,  1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Van- 
dalia Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette,  and  the  city  of 
Vandalia,  and  the  old  State  house  still  stands,  but  once 
again  is  State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State's  fourth  Capitol  was 
laid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays 
the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a total 
cost  of  $260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square, 
nearly  three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut 
stone  brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  build- 
ing took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  of 
the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  oi  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  Aftei 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  was, 
of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  State 
House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  ap- 
peared and  argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
located  in  the  edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State 
and  Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he  first 
took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his  famous 
“House  divided  against  itself"  speech,  here  were  his 
headquarters  during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  here  finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4, 
1865  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population, 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol 
would  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
25th  General  Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This 
was  the  fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and 
the  one  in  use  today. 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  completed,  the  old  Cap- 
itol was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  Certain 
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Building  at  the  top  was  the  State's  fourth  capitol.  When 
the  present  statehouse  was  occupied  the  building  was 
sold  to  Sangamon  county  for  use  as  a Court  House. 
Certain  alterations  were  made  to  the  building,  the  most 
remarkable  being  that  of  raising  the  entire  structure  and  ' 
building  under  it,  while  it  was  suspended,  what  now  is 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  House. 
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alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two- 
story  structure  off  the  ground  and  building  under  it 
while  it  was  suspended,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March 
11,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the 
building  was  first  occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its  construction,  the 
building  finally  was  completed.  Originally  construction 
costs  were  limited  to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion 
expenditures  amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is 
in  the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation, 
92j/2  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome 
rests,  is  2SVz  feet  below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid 
rock.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below 
runs  one  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built 
of  granular  magnesian  limestone  from  the  Sonora  quar- 
ries of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries 
of  Joliet  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemontu 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
361  feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the 
highest  building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of 
the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout  the  night  as  a 
guidance  for  aviators. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol,  which 
is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are 
grouped  on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  to 
the  great  dome.  On  the  first  floor,  facing  toward  the 
east  and  in  the  center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure 
representing  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893,  illustrated  on  page  2.  This 
figure  was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  and 
was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  of 
Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corridors 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  east  corridor  is 
the  Public  Health  central  office.  In  the  west  is  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  general  office 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  offices.  In  the 
north  are  the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  of  the  State  Auditor, 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  of  supplies  and  its 
Shipping  Department.  Close  by  is  also  a United  States 
Post  Office.  * 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the 
offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
the  reception  room  of  the  Governor’s  office  are  hung  * 
portraits  of  deceased  former  governors  of  Illinois.  In  ; 
the  anteroom  to  the  Governor’s  office  are  the  pictures 
of  the  living  ex-governors. 

Lewis , Rainey  Portraits 

A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T. 
Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death  * 
Aug.  19,  1934,  hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  the 
entrance  to  the  Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  served 
as  representative  from  the  20th  District  from  1903  until 
the  time  of  his  death  with  the  exception  of  one  term. 
The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Hans  Schlereth.  A painting 
of  the  late  United  States  Senator  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  by  the  eminent  artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hung 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second  floor 
are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Department  of  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  also  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the 
south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Index,  Securities,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  office 
of  the  Index  Department  was  formerly  the  Supreme 
Court  and  possesses  a very  finely  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the 
House  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north 
side.  Back  of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also  found  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  important  legal  library 
to  aid  legislators  in  the  drafting  of  bills  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  which  aids  Assemblymen  to  plan  future 
legislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  recently  re- 
decorated, the  Senate  in  a scheme  in  which  light  tan 
and  gold  predominate  while  the  House  is  in  light  green 
and  gold.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  from 
January  through  June  in  odd-numbered  years.  During 
a session,  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  galleries,  which 
are  reached  from  the  fourth  floor. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of  offices, 
among  them  one  of  the  shipping  departments  of  the 
Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are 
mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the 
rotunda  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and  to  the  spring 
of  the  dome’s  arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves 
are  of  solid  stone  faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and 
Missouri  red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  solid  marble, 
as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters 
and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of  the 
rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue 
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granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wain- 
scoting  of  the  corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic 
and  imported  including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lis- 
bon, Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  artis- 
tically constructed  and  the  work  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  beauty  and  durability. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspic- 
uously throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  in- 
spected by  visitors  are  the  murals  of  the  north  and 
south  corridors  on  the  first  floor.  They  represent  events 
and  scenes  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Illinois, 
such  as  old  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved 
Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln's  time, 
General  Grant  taking  command  of  the  troops  at  Cairo 
during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  confer- 
ence with  Indians,  and  Governor  Coles  liberating  his 
slaves  on  his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  known  artist  but  re- 
sulted from  a contract  with  a decorating  company  many 
years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stair- 
way is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  Fort 
Gage  after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  British 
occupation.  One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoining 
the  Governor's  and  the  Secretary  of  State's  offices,  are 
panels  of  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  War, 
Peace,  Art,  and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  are 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Gov- 
ernor John  Wood  (1860-61)  and  David  E.  Shanahan. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  As 
sembly,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  Near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casts 
of  eight  men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  Illinois.  These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by 

appointment  and  reappointment  during  the  entire  ter- 
ritorial period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State;  Shadrach 
Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles,  second  governor; 
Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  U.  S. 
senator;  Lyman  Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant, 
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commander  of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United  States;  John  A 
Logan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers  during  the  Civi 
War  and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morri 
son,  eminent  as  a statesman  and  jurist. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  tht 
inner,  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  without  a doubt  the  mosi 
artistic  piece  of  decoration  in  Illinois'  Canitol.  It  con 
sists  of  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts 
painted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  pane 
may  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one 
of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining 
panels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identity 
of  most  of  the  figures  remains  questionable.  Early 
accounts  of  the  Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  author's  order.  The  frieze 
was  recently  redecorated. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung 
an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air 
debate  in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south, 
north,  and  east  alcoves  respectively  can  be  seen  allegor- 
ical murals  representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agri- 
culture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum' 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of 
George  Washington. 


Centennial  Building 
Commemorates  Illinois’ 
Admission  to  Union 


, . ™,E  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  shown  on  the 

back  of  the  booklet,  designed  to  commemorate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to 
the  Union  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful- 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted m July,  1923,  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  site 
of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the  northwest  comer 
is  the  land  on  which  stood  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after  the 
President  s assassination. 
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Memorial  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  where 
are  kept  the  State's  historic  regimental  flags. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  lime- 
stone, and  one  of  its  chief  architectural  features  is  a 
row  of  twelve  beautifully  proportioned  Corinthian  col- 
umns. Back  of  these  columns  are  art  windows  that  fur- 
nish light  for  the  libraries  within. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east 
sides  are  inscribed  the  name  of  prominent  Illinoisans. 
The  entrances  to  the  buildings  are  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  and  are  alike  in  all  details.  Seven  steps  below  the 
two  entrances  is  the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on 
either  side  of  which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags 
of  the  Illinois  regiments. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  long  and  41 
feet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end  is  the  Gold  Star 
Mother’s  Memorial,  by  Leon  Hermant,  dedicated  on 
Dec.  11,  1930.  The  interior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined 
with  Mankato  stone  to  the  ceiling,  25%  feet  above  the 
floor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel  spaces 
with  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of  the  Hall  is  of 
Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  in  square  and  cir- 
cular patterns. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall  with  its  array 
of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Commerce  Commission.  On  the 
second  floor  are  various  State  offices. 


Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Library 
and  the  Lincoln  Room.  The  Illinois  State  Library  at 
the  west  end  serves  State  officials,  private  individuals, 
clubs  and  local  libraries.  It  houses  over  320,000  bound 
volumes,  339,000  pamphlets  and  documents,  889  current 
magazines,  and  an  art  collection  of  35,000  items. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  at 
the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  most 
detailed  information  on  the  history  of  our  State  together 
with  valuable  relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in  this 
Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  form  the 
fountain  head  of  information  for  research  students  in 
every  phase  of  State  history.  » 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their  nat- 
ural habitat  are  shown  the  large  animals  once  common  i 
to  Illinois,  the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  many  foreign 
specimens,  mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological  collections, 
also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philippine,  and 
African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulating 
exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  and  a 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 


Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a tastefully 
decorated  auditorium  which  seats  about  800  people.  On 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  of  the  annex  are  the 
offices  of  the  State  Highway  Division.  In  the  basement 
are  various  offices,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Col- 
lections Department  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
State  Library  which  performs  sterling  service  by  mak- 
ing over  500,000  loans  annually  of  books  to  schools,  and 
non-library  communities  throughout  the  State. 
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Archives  Division  Building 
Is  Added  to  Capitol  Group 

TO  THE  west  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  the 
Archives  Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the 
State  Library,  completed  in  1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000. 
Design  ^ by  the  State  Architect,  the  new  building 
matches  the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  except 
for  modification  that  had  to  be  introduced  because  of 
its  functional  purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present 
structure  is  153  feet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been 
designed  and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten- 
sion to  four  times  the  present  capacity  when  State 
needs  so  require  in  years  to  come. 


Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  rec- 
ords from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as 
fire,  damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records, 
here  and  elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past 
because  of  lack  of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried 
on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centen- 
nial Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced 
with  Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two 
floors  only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while 
third  floor  windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental 
stone  grills,  which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the 
decorative  design  of  the  facade. 

Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with 
their  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults 
occupy  the  center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building 
is  connected  by  tunnel  to  the  Centennial  building  and 
Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Mu- 
seum, Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  and 
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Archi  ves  Buildinr 


Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor;  another  lobby,  in- 
tended for  exhibits,  and  the  Archives  Administrative 
office  on  the  second  floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in 
the  center,  north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The 
public  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a 
photographic  laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room 
where  incoming  documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated 
before  being  admitted  to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence 
in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet 
stone  walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and 
an  ornate  polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing 
the  bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a sculp- 
tured stone  triple  panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new 
process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  inscription  “Archives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,”  and  below  another  which  reads 
“The  Records  of  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The 
star  motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double 


Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building. 
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elevator  doors  on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum1 
“Charity,”  “Defense”  and  “Security,”  while  those  o’i 
the  second  floor  symbolize  “Legislature,”  “Unitv  ’ 
“Court,”  and  “Equity.”  y’ 


To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museum 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wain 
scot  and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  blacL 
accents.  Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Refer- 
ence Library. 


Modern  Fire  Protection  Installed 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furniture 
is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  chocolate 
brown  walls.  Built  in  reference  tables  and  light  maple 
card  cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building’s  most 
striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  but 
to  further  guard  against  fire,  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  may 
any  harm  come  to  Illinois’  historic  records. 


Armory  and  Office  Building 

TO  THE  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site 
where  once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1934,  stands  another  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its? 
nucleus  is  a large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  which  \ 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which  are  on  the  < 
north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side  \ 
are  offices  for  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  general  1 
offices  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  the  Division  of  Correction, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Purchase  and  Sup- 
plies Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the 
Immigrant  Commission  of  the  Department  of  Regis- 
tration and  Education,  the  Division  of  Fire  Inspection, 
and  the  Division  of  Seed  Inspection  and  the  Division  of 
Standards,  both  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  art 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  ol 
Finance’s  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and  Public 
Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper  floors  are  the 
offices  of  the  Division  of  Architecture  and  Engineering 
and  the  U.  S.  National  Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  is  a rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and 
vaults  for  storage  for  various  State  offices. 


Supreme  Gourt  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Ilii 
nois  courts  at  the  southeast  comer  of  Second  Street  and 
Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as 
a true  rendition  of  classic  architecture.  The  act  author 
izing  its  construction  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  build- 
ing dedicated  in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the  build 
ing  totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure  was  completed 
within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  east  end  is  the  State 
Law  Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court 
Room  and  conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
the  south  side  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con-  ; 
sisting  of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different  j 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges 
must  agree. 

a few.  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court 
of  appeal  either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly 
from  the  Circuit  and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is 
final  except  in  instances  where  a State  law  may  be 
shown  to  conflict  with  a Federal  law. 
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Tunnels  Connect  Buildings 

A NETWORK  of  tunnels  connects  all  buildings  wi 
the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  tunnel 

ih/p"31?  18  th"t  Under  Monroe  Street,  connectii 

the  Power  plant  to  the  Capitol.  This  tunnel  served  f, 
many  years  as  a duct  for  heat  pipes  and  water  mate 
ver  increasing  need  for  heat  and  water  taxed  the  tui 
nels  capacity  and  in  1931  a new  and  much  larger  oi 
was  constructed.  It  is  more  than  500  feet  long  an 

excint%h  heT  Capit0l.U,nder  the  east  win8-  All  plumbte 
to  thl  n *PnnkW  water  main  was  transferre 

to  the  new  tunnel.  The  old  tunnel  seldom  is  use 
except  for  carting  freight  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

When  the  Centennial  Building  was  erected,  a tun 

reLhn1S  CTitrU<:ted  t,°  ,connect  that  building  with  th 
Capitol  This  tunnel  is  more  elaborate  and  is  par 

and°nthe  °,T  C CenJer'  °ne  Side  h0uses  the  Plumbin, 
a"i  f.h  othef  Provides  an  all-weather  passageway  fo 
pedestrians  plying  between  the  two  buildings.  Because 
of  falling  plaster  and  leaking  roofs  this  tunnel  wa 
recently  reconstructed.  A leak-proof  and  sound-proo 
ceiling  replaced  the  old  plaster  roof  and  a new  modem 
fluorescent  lighting  system  was  installed. 

Connecting  this  main  tunnel  is  still  another  which 
provides  basement  entrance  to  the  Archives  building. 

I 

★ ★ ★ ★ 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent 
Lincoln,  Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer, 
all  of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  illus- 
trated on  page  4,  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the 
same  day  as  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Building,  the  date  being  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First  General  Assem- 
bly. The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor 
and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Chamwood,  one  of  Lincoln’s 
best  known  biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite 
slab  which  forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  in- 
scribed Lincoln’s  eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Spring- 
field  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Washington  to 
serve  his  first  term  as  U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant  ’ shown 
on  page  5,  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Lincoln  statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the 
work  of  Gilbert  P.  Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  monuments,  the  bronze  seems 
almost  alive  in  its  virility.  It  shows  Douglas  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  his 
stirring  addresses.  . 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illi- 
nois history.  He  was  bom  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year  when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  resigning 
this  post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected  U.  S. 
Senator  for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on 
June  3,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  statue 
«n  the  State  House 
Grounds. 


Pierre  Menard  Statue 
Pierre  Menard,  a native  o 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  ii 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es 
tablished  himself  as  a dealer  ir 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  ht 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845, 
As  he  flourished  in  business  he 
came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty 
and  generosity  he  came  to  be 
President  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Territorial  General  Assem- 
blies, and  from  1818  to  1822 
served  as  our  First  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me- 
nard’s earliest  business  associ- 
ates.  John  H.  Mahoney,  In-  ■ 
dianapolis,  was  the  artist  who 


executed.  the  work.  The  com- 
. - r „ mittee  which  chose  the  design 

consisted  of  E.  B.  Washbume,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby! 
Secretary  of  State  Kenry  D.  Dement,  Ninian  Edwards, 

?n  iisS«P  -r?1  eSP,e‘  ThC  StatUe  was  dedi^ted  on  June 
Cn  nf  m ,,The,fatae.was  tast  by  the  Harwell  Granite 
Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine.  The  statue  is  a good  likeness 
as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  a 
member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 


John  M.  Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished 
Americans  originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because 
ot  their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friend 
ship  with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished 
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career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was 
active  in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. Besides  being 
governor  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  in  1896  was  can- 
didate of  the  gold 
Democrats  for  the 
Presidency.  Palmer’s 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  In 
the  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
is  the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
lasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M. 
Palmer  on  Oct.  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 
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Th«  Executive  Mansion,  official  home  of  the  Governors  of  Illinois  since 


The  Executive  Mansion 

SITUATED  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
Jackson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  im- 
posing white  brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion, 
official  home  of  Illinois  Governors  since  1856. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Spring- 
field  in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  built  in 
1856,  the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue,  (then  Market 
Street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
ing towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s 
Mansion  was  approved  in  1853.  The  General  As- 
sembly in  that  year  voting  to  construct  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Chief  Executives,  passed  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000.  A commission  composed  of  the  Governor, 
the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  was  appointed  to 
purchase  a site  for  the  new  residence.  The  commission 
also  was  authorized  to  sell  the  house  and  lot  then  occu- 
pied by  the  Governor  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  to  the  $15,000  already  appropriated.  The  home 
was  sold  for  $2,680.  However,  the  fund  was  found  to 
be  insufficient  and  in  February,  1855,  the  Assembly 
voted  an  additional  sum  of  $16,000  to  complete  the 
structure,  thus  making  the  total  original  cost  of  the 
Mansion  $33,680. 

In  January,  1856,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and 
his  family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Man- 
sion, which  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  every 
Illinois  Governor  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  and 
colorful  events. 

Many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  building  has 
been  expended  upon  the  Mansion  since  its  construction, 
as  nearly  every  General  Assembly  has  appropriated 
varying  sums  for  improvements,  such  as  repairing,  re- 
modeling and  refurnishing. 

The  Mansion  contains  28  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room. 
In  the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and 
friend  of  Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an 
unknown  artist  and  purchased  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s 
second  son  who  died  at  an  early  age,  was  named  for 
Baker. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

Beside  the  County  Court  H^use  described 
earlier  in  this  booklet,  and  tfe  Lincoln  Home 
and  tomb,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places 
directly  associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator. 
Bronze  memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following 
places : 

Site  of  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St. 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  in 


109  N^F'f^S1^  Lincoln  s Law  Offiee  (1837-1841), 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843). 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 

Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (1843- 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here  ’ 
Robert  Lincoln  was  bom. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a 
room  on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote 
his  first  inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
St.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860 
of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 


Printed  by  authority  of  State  of  Illinois 
REVISED  EDITION  1947 
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Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb 

The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  is 
maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks,  as  a museum 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  comer  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets. 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  in- 
spection of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument. 
It  is  located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid 
shrine  it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  man  who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of 
the  tomb  was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  exten- 
sively remodeled. 


Visit  New  Salem 

Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his 
adopted  state,  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superb 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem 
came  in  1906,  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1918  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
first  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  village  is  the 
Onstot  Cooper  shop.  It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  to 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1922 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 
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Preface  . . . 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to 
serve  as  a guide  in  pointing  out  to  the  public 
the  more  important  points  of  interest  relating  to 
our  magnificient  Capitol  and  to  provide  in- 
formation concerning  the  State’s  buildings, 
monuments,  statues  and  paintings. 

Because  these  buildings  and  works  are  a 
part  of  our  State’s  heritage,  the  booklet  includes 
a brief  outline  of  the  growth  and  movement  of 
Illinois  Government  from  the  modest  rented 
State  House  in  Kaskaskia  of  1818  to  the  Capitol 
group  of  buildings  here  in  Springfield. 


Secretary  of  State 


Illinois -the  State  o; 


Abraham  Lincoln  statue  on  the  State  House  grounds. 


Lincoln  and  Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  statue  on  the  State  House  grounds. 


Symbolizing  1 1 1 In  ois’  welcome  to  the  world,  this  bronze 
figure  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  statue 
commemorates  the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893.  The  bronze  was  first  exhibited 
at  the  fair  and  later  placed  in  the  Capitol. 


History  of  Illinois  Capitols 

By  Edward  J.  Barrett 

Secretary  of  State 

On  December  3,  1818,  Illinois  became  the  twenty-fist 
state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  and  the 
more  than  a century-and-a-quarter  that  has  passed  since 
that  historic  day  has  provided  Illinois  with  three  seats 
of  government  and  six  Capitols. 

Illinois’  first  State  Capital  was  Kaskaskia,  a 
thriving  community  of  French  origin,  which  had  played 
a prominent  role  in  early  middlewest  history.  This  little 
city,  and  Shawneetown,  were  in  1818,  the  most  im- 
portant settlements  in  the  territory. 

Situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  in  what  was  later 
to  become  Randolph  County,  Kaskaskia  was  founded  in 
1703,  when  the  Jesuits  were  transferred  there  from  the 
Illinois  Indian  Mission  at  Des  Peres  (present  St.  Louis). 

In  1778  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  little  army 
of  Virginians  that  accompanied  him  captured  Kaskaskia 
from  the  British  and  made  it  a part  of  the  County  of 
Virginia. 

When  Illinois  territory  was  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1809,  Kaskaskia  became  the  territorial  Capital 
and  nearly  a decade  later  on  January  16,  1818,  Nathaniel 
Pope  petitioned  congress  for  Statehood  for  his  adopted 
territory.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  admitting 
Illinois  to  the  select  company  of  States  was  duly  passed 
and  Illinois  became  a part  of  the  Union  on  December 
3,  1818. 

First  Capitol  was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol  or  State  House  was  a rented  two 
story  limestone  building.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chamber  above 
by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  made  to  cover  the  rent 
of  this  building  for  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818,  were  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  use  of  three  rooms  of  his 
house  during  the  present  and  preceding  session,  $4.00 
per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one  room  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Convention,  $2.00  per  day.” 
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Meeting  in  this  small  building,  the  first  General 
Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27  Representa- 
tives petitioned  Congress  for  a grant  of  land  to  serve 
as  a site  for  a new  Capital.  This  request  was  granted 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  a site. 
They  selected  Reeves  Bluff,  later  to  be  known  as  Van- 
dalia,  which  was  then  a heavily  wooded  tract  80  miles 
northeast,  up  the  Kaskaskia  River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Vandalia  was  caused  by 
land  speculators  who  thought  they  might  profit  by  start- 
ing a land  boom  in  some  new  location. 


Kaskaskia  Deteriorates 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Kas- 
kaskia deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  under 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lapped  its 
shores.  In  1881  the  river  went  on  one  of  its  many 
rampages,  changed  its  course,  moving  eastward  and  then 


First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  building 
was  only  rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  until 
1820  when  the  seat  of  government  was  moved  to  Van- 
dalia, the  second  capital  of  the  State.  With  the  en- 
croachment of  the  Mississippi  at  its  Junction  with  the 
Kaskaskia  River,  the  building  was  completely  destroyed 
in  the  Spring  of  1898. 
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State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building  at 
Vandalia  to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The  first  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  the  second  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  building  of  this  edifice  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to  Springfield. 
After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette  County 
Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 


southwest  to  find  its  old  channel.  This  action  created 
an  island  and  washed  away  a considerable  portion  of 
the  ancient  capital.  Each  recurring  spring  flood  en- 
croached further  upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of 
Kaskaskia  slipped  into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  is  a farming 
community  of  about  131  persons  and  it  still  bears  the 
name  of  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in  memory 
the  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  murky  Missis- 
sippi. 

First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

The  original  Capitol  at  Vandalia  was  a two-story 
wooden  building,  with  one  big  room  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  which  were  used  by  the  Senate  and  the 
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Coun^l  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor 
and  Treasurer  occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  the 
Capitol. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly 
met  in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illinois  on  December 
4 1820,  and  during  its  session  passed  an  act  making 

Vandalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next  20  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new 
building  was  constructed  of  wood  and  cost  $15,000. 
Soon  thereafter  agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of 
the  Capital  to  a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of 
the  State.  This  sentiment  caused  the  General  Assembly 
to  pass  an  act  in  1833  whereby  the  voters  at  the  follow- 
ing general  election  could  decide  the  location  for  a new 
Capital  city. 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  and 
the  State’s  geographical  center.  Alton  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small 
as  to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by 
the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal  : 
from  Vandalia  was  dropped  until  the  1836-37  session 
revived  the  question. 

i 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro- 
posal was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County. 
Lincoln  introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the 
Capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield.  He  was  backed  by 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were  known  as  the 
Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  they 
should  retain  the  Capitol  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  with- 
out authorization,  and  while  the  legislature  was  recessed, 
they  torn  down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they  erected 
a State  House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture,  however, 
was  in  vain  for  with  the  return  of  the  General  Assembly! 
Lincoln  was  successful  in  having  Springfield  named  as 
Illinois’  new  Capital. 

On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill 
providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia  to 
some  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State.  Three  days 
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later — February  28,  1837 — Springfield  was  chosen  as 
the  new  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  the  As- 
sembly in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital 
until  December  1,  1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor 
Thomas  Carlin  issued  a proclamation  that  all  State 
records  be  removed  to  Springfield  by  July  4,  1839. 
The  State  Government  did  not  actually  function  in 
Springfield,  however,  until  December,  1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Van- 
dalia Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette  and  the  city  of 
Vandalia.  The  old  State  house  still  stands,  but  once 
again  is  State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fourth  Capitol  was 
laid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays 
the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a total 
cost  of  $260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square, 
nearly  three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut 
stone  brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  build- 
ing took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  of 
the  architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  After 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  was, 
of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  State 
House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he 
argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  located  in  the 
edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State  and  Su- 
preme Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he  first  took 
public  issue  with  Douglas,  made  his  famous  “House 
divided  against  itself”  speech,  and  had  headquarters 
during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Presidency.  His  re- 
mains rested  in  the  building  on  May  4,  1865  before 
burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol 
would  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  for  the  construction 
of  the  fifth  and  present  Capitol  was  passed  by  the  25th 
General  Assembly  on  February  24,  1867. 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  completed  the  old  Cap- 
itol was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  Certain 
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Building  above  was  the  State's  fourth  capitol.  When  the 
present  statehouse  was  occupied  the  building  was  sold 
to  Sangamon  county  for  use  as  a Court  House.  Certain 
alteration,  were  made  to  the  building,  the  most  remark- 
able being  that  of  raising  the  entire  structure  and  build-  , 
ing  under  it  what  now  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court 
House. 


alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two- 
story  structure  off  the  ground  and  building  under  it 
what  now  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Sangamon  County 
Court  House. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol  March 
11,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Although  unfinished,  the 
building  was  occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its  construction,  the 
building  finally  was  completed.  Originally,  construction 
costs  were  limited  to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion, 
expenditures  amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is 
in  the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation, 
92  Vz  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome 
rests,  is  2$Vz  feet  below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid 
rock.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below 
runs  one  of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built 
of  granular  magnesian  limestone  from  the  Sonora  quar- 
ries of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries 
of  Joliet  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
361  feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the 
highest  building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of 
the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout  the  night  as  a 
guidance  for  aviators. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol,  which 
is  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are 
grouped  on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  to 
the  great  dome.  On  the  first  floor,  facing  toward  the 
east  and  in  the  center  of  the  building,  is  a bronze  figure 
representing  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  of  1893  (illustrated  on  page  4).  This 
figure  was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  and 
was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  of 
Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corridors 
vanous  State  offices.  In  the  east  corridor  is 
the  Public  Health  central  office.  In  the  west  is  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings'  general  office 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  offices.  In  the 
north  are  the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  of  the  State  Auditor, 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Department  of 
-abor,  and  the  Secretary  of  State's  Supply  and  Shipping 
Departments.  Close  by  is  also  a United  States  Post 
Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the 
offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
the  reception  room  of  the  Governor's  office  are  por- 
traits of  deceased  former  governors  of  Illinois.  In  the 
anteroom  to  the  Governor’s  office  are  the  pictures  of  the 
living  ex-govemors. 

Lewis,  Rainey  Portraits 

A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T. 
Rainey  of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death 
Aug.  19,  1934,  hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  the 
entrance  to  the  Governor’s  reception  room.  He  served 
as  representative  from  the  20th  District  from  1903  until 
the  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  one  term. 
The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Hans  Schlereth.  A painting 
of  the  late  United  States  Senator  James  Hamilton 
Lewis  by  the  eminent  artist  Louis  Betts  hangs  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second  floor 
are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Department  of  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  also  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the 
south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Index,  Securities,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  office 
of  the  Index  Department  was  formerly  the  Supreme 
Court  and  possesses  an  elaborately  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the 
House  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north 
side.  Back  of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  pre- 
siding officers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also  found  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  important  legal  library 
to  aid  legislators  in  the  drafting  of  bills  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  which  aids  Assemblymen  in  planning 
future  legislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  recently  re- 
decorated, the  Senate  in  a scheme  in  which  light  tan 
and  gold  predominate  while  the  House  is  in  light  green 
and  gold.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  from 
January  through  June  in  odd-numbered  years.  During 
a session,  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  galleries,  which 
are  reached  from  the  fourth  floor. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of  offices, 
among  them  one  of  the  shipping  departments  of  the 
Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are 
mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the 
rotunda  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and  to  the  spring 
of  the  dome’s  arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves 
are  of  solid  stone  faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and 
Missouri  red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  solid  marble, 
as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters 
and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of  the 
rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue 
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granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wain- 
scoting of  the  corridors  is  of  vari-colored  domestic  and 
imported  marble,  including  white  Italian,  Alps  green, 
Lisbon,  Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee  and  Concord. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspic- 
uously throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  in- 
spected by  visitors  are  the  murals  of  the  north  and 
south  corridors  on  the  first  floor.  They  represent  events 
and  scenes  closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Illinois, 
such  as  old  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved 
Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’s  time, 
General  Grant  taking  command  of  the  troops  at  Cairo 
during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  confer- 
ence with  Indians,  and  Governor  Coles  liberating  his 
slaves  on  his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These 
murals  were  not  executed  by  any  known  artist  but  on 
contract  by  a decorating  company  many  years  ago. 
While  the  are  inaccurate  their  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stair- 
way is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians.  The  site  and 
date  of  the  treaty-making  have  not  been  established. 
One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoining 
the  Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  are 
panels  of  feminine  figures  symbolizing  War,  Peace,  Art, 
and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  are 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Gov- 
ernor John  Wood  (1860-61)  and  David  E.  Shanahan. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  Near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casts 
of  eight  men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  Illinois.  These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by 

appointment  and  reappointment  during  the  entire  terri- 
torial period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State;  Shadrach 
Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles,  second  governor; 
Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  U.  S. 
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senator;  Lyman  Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant, 
commander  of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United  States;  John  A. 
Logan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers  during  the  Civil 
War  and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and  William  Morri- 
son, eminent  as  a statesman  and  jurist. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  dome  is  a frieze  that  is  one  of  the  most  artistic 
pieces  of  decoration  in  Illinois’  Capitol.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  allegorical  and  historical  plaster  casts  painted 
to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel  may  be 
identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one  of  the 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining  panels 
represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identity  of 
most  of  the  figures  remains  questionable.  Early  accounts 
of  the  Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not 
in  accord  with  the  author’s  order.  The  frieze  was 
recently  redecorated. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung 
an  oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air 
debate  in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south, 
north,  and  east  alcoves  respectively  can  be  seen  allegor- 
ical murals  representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agri-  • 
culture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of 
George  Washington. 


Centennial  Building 

i 

THE  ILLINOIS  Centennial  Building,  shown  on  the 
back  of  the  booklet,  commemorates  the  hundredth  , 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the 
Union.  It  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  i 
buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  Middle  West.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  in  Oct.  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July,  1923,  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000.  The  site 
of  the  building  is  historic  for  under  the  northwest  comer 
is  the  land  on  which  stood  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  In  this  house 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Mary  Todd  were  married,  and 
there  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  in  1882,  17  years  after  the 
President’s  assassination. 
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Memorial  Hall  of  the  Illinois  Centennial  Building  where 
are  kept  the  State's  historic  regimental  flags. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  lime- 
stone, and  one  of  its  chief  architectural  features  is  a 
row  of  twelve  beautifully  proportioned  Corinthian  col- 
umns. Back  of  these  columns  are  art  windows. 

On  the  frieze  on  the  north,  west,  south,  and  east 
sides  are  inscribed  the  names  of  prominent  Illinoisans. 
The  entrances  to  the  buildings  are  at  the  east  and  west 
ends  and  are  alike  in  all  details.  Seven  steps  below  the 
two  entrances  is  the  magnificent  Memorial  Hall  on 
either  side  of  which  are  ranged  in  glass  cases  the  flags 
of  the  Illinois  regiments. 

The  Memorial  Hall  is  154  feet  8 inches  long  and  41 
feet  2 inches  wide.  At  its  east  end  is  the  Gold  Star 
Mother’s  Memorial,  by  Leon  Hermant,  dedicated  on 
Dec.  11,  1930.  The  interior  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined 
with  Mankato  stone  to  the  ceiling,  25z/2  feet  above  the 
floor,  this  ceiling  being  covered,  except  in  panel  spaces, 
with  18  carat  gold  leaf.  The  floor  of  the  Hall  is  of 
Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  in  square  and  cir- 
cular patterns. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in 
addition  to  the  impressive  Memorial  Hall  with  its  array 
of  Illinois  flags,  are  the  offices  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Commerce  Commission.  On  the 
second  floor  are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  State  Museum  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Library  and  the  State  Historical 
Library  with  its  Lincoln  Room. 

The  Illinois  State  Library  at  the  west  end  serves 
State  officials,  private  individuals,  groups,  schools  and 
local  libraries.  It  houses  more  than  400,000  bound 
volumes,  360,000  pamphlets  and  documents,  902  current 
magazines,  an  art  collection  of  40,000  items  and  5,000 
recordings. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  at 
the  east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  most 
detailed  information  on  the  history  of  our  State  together 
with  valuable  relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  , and.,  private  donors*  the  collections  in 
this  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  form  the  * 
fountain  head  of  information  for  research  students  in 
every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  one  i 
of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their  nat- 
ural habitat  are  shown  the  large  animals  once  common 
to  Illinois,  the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  many  foreign 
specimens,  mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological  collections, 
also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philippine,  and 
African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulating 
exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  and  a 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 

i 

j 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

i 

In  an  annex  of  the  main  building  is  a tastefully 
^decorated  auditorium  which  seats  about  800  people.  On 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors  of  the  annex  are  the 
offices  of  the  State  Highway  Division.  In  the  basement 
are  various  offices,  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Col- 
lections Department  of  the  Extension  Services  Unit 
of  the  State  Library  which  in  1947  loaned  1,105,000 
books  and  5,500  pictures  to  individuals,  schools,  groups 
and  non-library  communities  in  the  State. 
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Archives  Building 


TO  THE  west  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  the 
Archives  Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the 
State  Library.  The  structure  was  completed  in  1938  at 
a cost  of  $820,000.  Designed  by  the  State  Architect, 
the  new  building  matches  the  Centennial  Building 
architecturally  except  for  modification  that  had  to  be 
introduced  because  of  its  functional  purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present 
structure  is  153  feet  long  and  67  feet  deep  it  has  been 
designed  and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  exten- 
sion to  four  times  the  present  capacity. 


Provides  Scientific  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  rec- 
ords from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as 
fire,  damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records, 
here  and  elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past 
because  of  lack  of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried 
on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centen- 
nial Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced 
with  Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two 
floors  only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while 
third  floor  windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental 
stone  grills,  which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the 
decorative  design  of  the  facade. 


Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  which 
hold  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults 
occupy  the  center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building 
is  connected  by  tunnel  to  the  Centennial  building  and 
Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby, 
Museum,  Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  and 
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Archives  Building  on  the  Capitol  grounds.  Only  three  buildings  of  similar  design  have  been 

constructed  in  the  United  States. 


Conference  Rooms  on  the  first  floor.  Another  lobby, 
intended  for  exhibits,  and  the  Archives  Administrative 
office  is  on  the  second  floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in 
the  center,  north,  and  west  sides  of  the  building.  The 
public  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a 
photographic  laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room 
where  incoming  documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated 
before  being  admitted  to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence 
in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet 
stone  walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and 
an  ornate  polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing 
the  bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a sculp- 
tured stone  triple  panel  brilliantly  colored.  Above  this 
mural  is  a gold  inscription  “Archives  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,”  and  below  another  which  reads  “The  Records 
of  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  enclosures  and  elevator  doors.  The 
star  motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double 


Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building. 
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elevator  doors  on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum,” 
“Charity,”  “Defense”  and  “Security,”  while  those  on  the 
second  floor  symbolize  “Legislature,”  “Unity,”  “Court” 
and  “Equity.” 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  the  Museum 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wain- 
scot and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  black 
accents.  Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Refer- 
ence Library. 

Modern  Fire  Protection  Installed 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furniture 
is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  chocolate 
brown  walls.  Built-in  reference  tables  and  light  maple 
card  cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building’s  most 
striking  rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  but  * 
to  further  guard  against  fire,  a modem  fire  alarm  system 
has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  may  any  harm 
come  to  Illinois’  historic  records.  i 


Armory  and  Office  Building 

TO  THE  north  of  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site 
where  once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in 
1934,  stands  another  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its 
nucleus  is  a large  auditorium  and  drill  hall  around  which  | 
are  grouped  sundry  offices,  entrances  to  which  are  on  the 
north  and  south  ends.  On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side 
are  offices  for  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  Identification 
under  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  general 
offices  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  the  Division  of  Correction, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Purchase  and  Sup- 
plies Division  of  the  Department  of  Finance,  the  Immi- 
grant Commission  of  the  Department  of  Registration 
and  Education,  the  Division  of  Fire  Inspection,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Division  of  Seed  Inspection 
and  the  Division  of  Standards. 
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State  Armory  and  Office  Building. 
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On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  are 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Finance’s  Motor  Fuel  Tax,  Oil  Inspection,  and  Public 
Utility  Tax  divisions.  On  the  upper  floors  are  the  offices 
of  the  Division  of  Architecture  and  Engineering  and  the 
U.  S.  National  Park  Service. 

In  the  basement  is  a rifle  range,  shower  rooms  and 
storage  vaults  for  various  State  offices. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illi- 
nois courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street  and 
Capitol  Avenue  facing  the  State  House  is  regarded  as 
a true  rendition  of  classic  architecture.  The  act  author- 
izing its  construction  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the 
building  dedicated  in  1908.  The  appropriations  for  the 
building  totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure  was  com- 
pleted within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  5 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate 
Court,  while  the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by 
the  Attorney  General.  i 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  east  end  is  the  State 
Law  Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court 
Room  and  conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
the  south  side  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for 
the  Supreme  Court  justices  while  the  court  is  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con-  l 
sisting  of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different  j 
members.  In  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges  must 
agree. 

.In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court 
of  appeal  either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly 
from  the  Circuit  and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is 
final  except  in  instances  where  a State  law  may  be 
shown  to  conflict  with  a Federal  law. 
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Illinois  Supreme  Court  Building  erected  in  1905.  This  houses  the  Appellate  and  Supreme  Courts. 
The  upper  floor  is  given  over  to  living  quarters  for  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  when  in  session. 
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Tunnels  Connect  Buildings 

A NETWORK  of  tunnels  connects  all  buildings  in 
the  Capital  group  with  the  exception  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  first  tunnel  to  be  constructed  is  that  under 
Monroe  Street,  connecting  the  Power  plant  to  the 
Capitol.  This  tunnel  served  for  many  years  as  a duct 
for  heat  pipes  and  water  mains.  Ever  increasing  need 
for  heat  and  water  taxed  the  tunnel's  capacity  and  in 
1931  a new  and  much  larger  one  was  constructed.  It  is 
more  than  500  feet  long  and  enters  the  Capitol  under 
the  east  wing.  All  plumbing  except  the  lawn  sprinkling 
water  main  was  transferred  to  the  new  tunnel.  The  old 
tunnel  seldom  is  used  except  for  carting  freight  to  and 
from  the  Capitol. 

When  the  Centennial  Building  was  erected  a tun- 
nel was  constructed  to  connect  that  building  with  the 
Capitol.  This  tunnel  is  more  elaborate  and  is  par- 
titioned down  the  center.  One  side  houses  piping  and 
the  other  provides  an  all-weather  passageway  between 
the  two  buildings  for  pedestrians. 

Connecting  with  this  main  tunnel  is  still  another 
which  provides  basement  entrance  to  the  Archives 
building. 
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Statues  on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  accent 
the  grounds  on  the  east  approach  to  the  Capitol. 
They  are  of  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Menard,  Yates, 
and  Palmer,  all  of  whom  contributed  to  the 
richness  of  the  State’s  history. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  (illus- 
trated on  page  2)  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  on  the 
same  day  as  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Building,  the  date  being  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  sitting  of  Xllinois,  First  General  Assem- 
bly. The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor. 
It  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Chamwood,  one  of  Lincoln’s 
best  known  biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite 
slab  which  forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  in- 
scribed Lincoln’s  eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Spring- 
field  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure  for  Washington  to 
serve  his  first  term  as  U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant”  (shown 
on  page  3)  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Lincoln  statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the 
work  of  Gilbert  P.  Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  Capitol  grounds  monuments.  The  bronze  seems 
almost  alive  in  its  virility.  It  shows  Douglas  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  his 
stirring  addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illi- 
nois history.  He  was  bom  on  April  23,  1913  at  Brandon, 
Vermont  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year  when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  re- 
signed this  post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He 
served  several  terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  elected 
U.  S.  Senator  for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chi- 
cago on  June  3,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 


Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a dealer  in 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  he 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845. 
As  he  prospered  in  business  he 
began  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty 
and  generosity  he  became 
President  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Territorial  General  Assem- 
blies, and  from  1818  to  1822 
served  as  our  First  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me- 
nard’s earliest  business  associ- 
ates. John  H.  Mahoney,  In- 
dianapolis, was  the  artist  who 
executed  the  work.  The  com- 
mittee which  chose  the  design 
consisted  of  E.  B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby, 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian  Edwards 
and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The  statue,  which  was  dedi- 
cated on  June  10,  1888,  was  cast  by  the  Hallowell 
Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine.  The  statue  is  a 
good  likeness  as  it  was  designed  from  an  oil  painting 
belonging  to  a member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at 
St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 


Pierre  Menard  statue 
in  the  State  House 
Grounds. 


John  M.  Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illi- 
nois, was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished 
Americans  originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1621.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because 
of  their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friend- 
ship with  Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished 
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career  as  a soldier, 
lawyer,  and  politi- 
cian. During  the 
Civil  War  he  was 
active  in  recruiting 
regiments  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. Besides  being 
governor  he  served 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate 
and  in  1896  was  can- 
didate of  the  gold 
Democrats  for  the 
Presidency.  Palmer’s 
bronze  memorial  is 
the  work  of  Leonard 
Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in 
the  State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 


The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
is  the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
lasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M. 

Palmer  on  Oct.  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one  Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  State  House  grounds. 
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The  Executive  Mansion,  official  home  of  the  Governors  of  Illinois  since  1856. 


The  Executive  Mansion 


SITUATED  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
Jackson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  im- 
posing white  brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion, 
official  home  of  Illinois  Governors  since  1856. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Spring- 
field  in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  built  in 
1856,  the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue  (then  Market 
Street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
ing towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s 
Mansion  was  approved  in  1853.  The  General  As- 
sembly in  that  year  voted  to  construct  an  official  resi- 
dence for  the  Chief  Executives  and  passed  an  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000.  A commission  composed  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  was 
appointed  to  purchase  a site  for  the  new  residence.  The 
commission  also  was  authorized  to  sell  the  house  and 
lot  then  occupied  by  the  Governor  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  to  the  $15,000  already  appropriated. 
The  home  was  sold  for  $2,680.  The  fund  was  found  to  be 
insufficient,  however,  and  in  February,  1855,  the  Assem- 
bly voted  an  additional  sum  of  $16,000  to  complete  the 
structure,  bringing  the  total  original  cost  of  the  Man- 
sion to  $33,680. 

In  January,  1856,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and 
his  family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Man- 
sion, which  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  every 
Illinois  Governor  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  and 
colorful  events. 

Many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  building  has 
been  expended  upon  the  Mansion  since  it  construction, 
as  nearly  every  General  Assembly  has  appropriated 
varying  sums  for  improvements,  repairing  or  refurnishing. 

The  Mansion  contains  28  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor 
are  the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room. 
In  the  latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of 
Edward  D.  Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and 
friend  of  Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an 
unknown  artist  and  purchased  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s 
second  son  who  died  at  an  early  age  was  named  for 
Baker. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

Beside  the  County  Court  House  described 
earlier  in  this  booklet,  and  the  Lincoln  Home 
and  tomb,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  directly 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Bronze 
memorial  tablets  mark  the  following  places  with 
Lincoln  associations: 

Site  of  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth 
Street.  Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with 
Speed  in  1837. 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841), 
109  North  Fifth  Street. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843), 
203  South  Sixth  Street. 

Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (1843- 
1865),  103  South  Fifth  Street. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  East  Adams  Street. 
Here  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and 
here  Robert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams  Street.  In 
a room  on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote 
his  first  inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  North 
Sixth  Street.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May 
18,  1860  of  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
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Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb 

The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  is 
maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks  as  a museum 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from,  8:30  a.  m.  to  5 p.  m. 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets. 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  in- 
spection of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument. 
It  is  located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  car  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  Oct.  15,  1874.  In 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  the  State  Architect.  The 
tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction  was  an  imperfect 
memorial  compared  to  the  splendid  shrine  it  is  today, 
a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  man  who  “Be- 
longs to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of  the  tomb  was  left 
unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively  remodeled. 


New  Salem  State  Park 

Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his 
adopted  state  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superb 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem 
came  in  1906  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1918  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
first  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  village  is  the 
Onstot  Cooper  shop.  It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  to 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1922 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 
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Preface 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to 
serve  as  a guide  in  pointing  out  to  the  public  the 
more  important  points  of  interest  relating  to 
our  magnificent  Capitol  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State’s  buildings,  monu- 
ments, statutes  and  paintings. 

A deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment  is  at- 
tached when  these  splendid  buildings  and  works 
of  art  are  viewed  with  a historical  understanding 
of  how  they  became  a part  of  our  heritage. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I have  included 
in  this  booklet  a brief  outline  of  the  growth  and 
movement  of  Illinois  Government  from  the 
modest  rented  State  House  in  Kaskaskia  of 
1818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  here  in 
Springfield. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  booklet  will  prove  help- 
ful not  only  to  Capitol  visitors  but  to  students 
and  historians  as  well. 


Secretary  of  State 


Illinois  - The  State 


Abraham  Lincoln  statute  in  the  State  House  grounds. 


Lincoln  and  Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  statute  in  the  State  House  grounds. 


History  of  Illinois  Capitols 

By  Edward  J.  Barrett 

Secretary  of  State 

December  3,  1818,  Illinois  became  the  twenty-first 
state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  and  the  more 
than  a century  and  a quarter  that  has  passed  since  that 
historic  day  has  provided  Illinois  with  three  seats  of 
government  and  six  Capitols. 

Illinois’  first  State  Capital  was  Kaskaskia,  a thriving 
community  of  French  origin,  which  had  played  a promi- 
nent role  in  early  middlewest  history.  This  little  city 
and  Shawneetown  were  in  1818  the  most  important 
settlements  in  the  territory. 

Situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  in  what  was  later 
to  become  Randolph  County,  Kaskaskia  was  founded  in 
1703,  when  the  Jesuits  were  transferred  there  from  the 
Illinois  Indian  Mission  at  Des  Peres  (present  St.  Louis). 

In  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  little  army  of 
Virginians  that  accompanied  him  captured  Kaskaskia 
from  the  British  and  made  it  a part  of  the  County  of 
Virginia. 

When  Illinois  territory  was  created  by  Act  of  Con-  , 
gress  in  1809,  Kaskaskia  became  the  territorial  Capital 
and  nearly  a decade  later  on  January  16,  1818,  Nathaniel 
Pope  petitioned  Congress  for  Statehood  for  his  adopted 
territory.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  admitting 
Illinois  to  the  select  company  of  States  was  duly  passed 
and  Illinois  became  a part  of  the  Union  on  December 
3,  1818. 

First  Capitol  Was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol  or  State  House  was  a rented  two- 
story  limestone  building.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chamber  above 
by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  made  to  cover  the  rent 
of  this  building  for  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818  were  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  use  of  three  rooms  of  his 
house  during  the  present  and  preceding  session,  $4.00 
per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one  room  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Convention,  $2.00  per  day.” 
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Symbolizing  Illinois'  welcome  to  the  world,  the  above  bronze 
figure  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  statute  com- 
memorates the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
of  1893.  The  bronze  was  first  exhibited  at  the  fair  and  later  placed 
in  the  Capitol. 


Meeting  in  this  small  building^  the  first  General 
Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27  Representa- 
tives petitioned  Congress  for  a grant  of  land  to  serve 
as  a site  for  a new  Capital.  This  request  was  granted 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  a site. 
They  selected  Reeves  Bluff,  later  to  be  known  as  Van- 
dalia,  which  was  then  a heavily  wooded  tract  80  miles 
northeast,  up  the  Kaskaskia  River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Vandalia  was  caused  by 
land  speculators  who  thought  they  might  profit  by  start- 
ing a land  boom  in  some  new  location. 


Kaskaskia  Deteriorates 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Kas- 
kaskia deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  under  the 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lapped  its  shores. 
In  1881  the  river  went  on  one  of  its  many  rampages, 
changed  its  course,  moving  eastward  and  then  southwest 
to  find  its  old  channel.  This  action  created  an  island 
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First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  building  was  only 
rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  until  1820  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  moved  to  Vandalia,  the  second  capital  of  the 
State.  Due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Kaskaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroyed 
in  the  Spring  of  1898. 
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State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building  at  Vandalia 
to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The  first  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
second  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  building  of  this  edifice 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia 
to  Springfield.  After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette 
County  Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 


and  washed  away  a considerable  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital.  Each  recurring  spring  flood  encroached  further 
upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of  Kaskaskia  slipped 
into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  is  a farming 
community  of  about  131  persons  and  it  still  bears  the 
name  of  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in  memory 
the  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  murky  Missis- 
sippi. 

First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

The  original  Capitol  at  Vandalia  was  a two-story 
wooden  building,  with  one  big  room  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  which  were  used  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor 
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and  Treasurer  occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  the 
Capitol. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  met 
in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illinois  on  December  4, 
1820,  and  during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making  Van- 
dalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next  20  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new  build- 
ing was  constructed  of  wood  and  cost  $15,000.  Soon  there- 
after agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of  the  Capital 
to  a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of  the  State. 
This  sentiment  caused  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  an 
act  in  1833  whereby  the  voters  at  the  following  general 
election  could  decide  the  location  for  a new  Capital  city. 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  and 
the  State’s  Geographical  center.  Alton  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small 
as  to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by 
the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal 
from  Vandalia  was  dropped  until  the  1836-37  session 
revived  the  question. 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro- 
posal was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County. 
Lincoln  introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the 
Capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  by 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were  known  as  the 
Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  they 
should  retain  the  capitol  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  with- 
out authorization,  and  while  the  legislature  was  recessed, 
they  tore  down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they 
erected  a State  House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture, 
however,  was  in  vain  for  with  the  return  of  the  General 
Assembly  Lincoln  was  successful  in  having  Springfield 
named  as  Illinois’  new  Capital. 

On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill 
providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia  to 
some  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State  and  three  days 
later — February  28,  1837 — Springfield  was  chosen  as  the 
new  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  the  Assembly 
in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital  until 
December  1,  1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor 
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Thomas  Carlin  issued  a proclamation  that  all  State 
records  be  removed  to  Springfield  by  July  4,  1839.  How- 
ever, the  State  Government  did  not  actually  function  in 
Springfield  until  December,  1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Van- 
dalia  Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette  and  the  city  of 
Vandalia,  and  the  old  State  House  still  stands,  but  once 
again  is  State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fourth  Capitol  was 
laid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays 
the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a total 
cost  of  $260,000  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square  nearly 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone 
brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  building 
took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  of  the 
architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  After 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  was, 
of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  State 
House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  ap- 
peared and  argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
located  in  the  edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the 
State  and  Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he 
first  took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his 
famous  “House  divided  against  itself”  speech,  here  were 
his  headquarters  during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  here  finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4, 
1865  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol 
would  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
25th  General  Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This  was 
the  fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and  the 
one  in  use  today. 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  completed,  the  old  Cap- 
itol was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  Certain 
alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two- 
story  structure  off  the  ground  and  building  under  it, 
while  it  was  suspended,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House. 
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Building  at  the  top  was  the  State's  fourth  Capitol.  When  the  ! 
present  State  House  was  occupied  the  building  was  sold  to  Sanga- 
mon county  for  use  as  a Court  House.  Certain  alterations  were 
made  to  the  building,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  raising 
the  entire  structure  and  building  under  it,  while  it  was  suspended, 
what  now  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  House.  , 


Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March 
11,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the 
building  was  first  occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its  construction,  the 
building  finally  was  completed.  Originally  construction 
costs  were  limited  to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion 
expenditures  amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is 
in  the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation, 
92x/2  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests, 
is  25:1/a  feet  below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid  rock. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  runs  one 
of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built 
of  granular  magnesian  limestone  from  the  sonora  quar- 
ries of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries  of 
Joliet  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
361  feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the 
highest  building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of 
the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout  the  night  as  a 
guidance  for  aviators.  In  1949  the  beacon  was  equipped 
with  an  electronic  “eye”  which  turns  the  lights  on  when 
visibility  reaches  a certain  low — day  or  night.  It  used 
to  operate  on  a clock  device  which  turned  the  lights  on 
in  the  evening  and  off  in  the  morning,  making  no  pro- 
vision for  foggy  or  overcast  days. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol,  which  is 
under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  grouped 
on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  to  the  great 
dome.  On  the  first  floor  facing  toward  the  east  and 
in  the  center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  repre- 
senting Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  (illustrated  on  page  7).  This  figure 
was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  and  was 
afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corridors 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  east  corridor  is 
the  Public  Health  central  office.  In  the  west  is  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  general  office 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  offices.  In  the  north 
are  the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  of  the  State  Auditor, 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  of  supplies  and  its 
shipping  department.  Close  by  is  also  a United  States 
Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the  ( 
offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  r 
the  reception  room  of  the  Governor’s  office  are  hung 
portraits  of  deceased  former  governors  of  Illinois.  In 
the  anteroom  to  the  Governor’s  office  are  the  pictures 
of  the  living  ex-governors. 

Lewis,  Rainey  Portraits 

A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T.  Rainey 
of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death  August  19, 
1934,  hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to  the 
Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  served  as  representative  f 
from  the  20th  District  from  1903  until  the  time  of  his 
death  with  the  exception  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the 
work  of  Hans  Schlereth.  A painting  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  by  the  eminent 
artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hung  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second  floor 
are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Department  of  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  also  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the 
south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Index,  Securities,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  office 
of  the  Index  Department  was  formerly  the  Supreme 
Court  and  possesses  a beautifully  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the 
House  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north 
side.  Back  of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presid- 
ing officers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also  found  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  important  legal  library 
to  aid  legislators  in  the  drafting  of  bills,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  which  aids  Assemblymen  to  plan  future 
legislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  recently  re- 
decorated, the  Senate  in  a scheme  in  which  light  tan 
and  gold  predominate  while  the  House  is  in  light  green 
and  gold.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  from 
January  through  June  in  old-numbered  years.  During 
a session  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  galleries  which 
are  reached  from  the  fourth  floor. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of  offices, 
among  them  one  of  the  shipping  departments  of  the 
Public  Health  laboratories  and  the  Title  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  Automobile  Department. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are 
mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the 
rotunda  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and  at  the  spring 
of  the  dome’s  arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves 
are  of  solid  stone  faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and 
Missouri  red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  solid  marble, 
as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters 
and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of  the 
rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue 
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granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wain- 
scoting of  the  corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic 
and  imported  including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lis- 
bon, Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  artis- 
tically constructed  and  the  work  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  beauty  and  durability. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspicu- 
ously throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  inspected 
by  visitors  are  the  murals  of  the  north  and  south  corri- 
dors on  the  first  floor.  They  represent  events  and  scenes 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as 
old  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock,  old 
Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’s  time,  General 
Grant  taking  command  of  the  troops  at  Cairo  during  the 
Civil  War,  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  conference  with 
Indians,  and  Governor  Coles,  liberating  his  slaves  on  his  <s 
way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These  murals  were 
not  executed  by  any  well  known  artist  but  resulted  from  I 
a contract  with  a decorating  company  many  years  ago. 
While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stair- 
way is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  Fort 
Gage  after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  British 
occupation.  One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 
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House  of  Representatives  Chambers 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoining 
the  Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  are 
panels  of  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  War, 
Peace,  Art,  and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  are 
statutes  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Gov- 
ernor John  Wood  (1860-61)  and  David  E.  Shanahan. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casts 
of  eight  men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  Illinois.  These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by 

appointment  and  reappointment  during  the  entire  ter- 
ritorial period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State;  Shad- 
rach  Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles,  second  gov- 
ernor; Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
U.  S.  senator;  Lyman  Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S. 
Grant,  Commander  of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United  States; 
John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers  during  the 
Civil  War  and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and  William 
Morrison,  eminent  as  a statesman  and  jurist. 
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Still  above  these  statutes  and  just  at  the  base  of  the  !j 
inner  dome  is  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical 
plaster  casts  painted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze. 
One  panel  may  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  * 
illustrates  one  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  : 
remaining  panels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but 
the  identity  of  most  of  the  figures  remains  questionable. 
Early  accounts  of  the  Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
panels  were  not  in  accord  with  the  author’s  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung  an 
oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air  de-  * 
bate  in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south, 
north,  and  east  alcoves,  respectively,  can  be  seen  al-  \ 
legorical  murals  representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of 
George  Washington. 


Frieze  In  Capitol  Dome. 
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The  Centennial  Building 

The  Centennial  Building,  shown  on  the  back  of  the 
booklet,  commemorates  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  October  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  land  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands  is  the  former  site  of  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  Todd  were  married  in  his  home  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  died  there  in  1882,  17  years  after  the 
President’s  assassination. 

The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  lime- 
stone. Names  of  prominent  Illinoisans  are  inscribed  in 
a frieze  near  the  top  of  the  structure  on  all  four  sides. 


Memorial  Hall. 


Just  inside  the  two  main  entrances  is  Memorial  Hall 
in  which  the  flags  of  Illinois  regiments  are  on  display. 
The  hall  is  154  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide.  The  interior 
walls  are  of  Mankato  while  the  ceiling  is  decorated  in 
gold  leaf.  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  are  used 
in  the  floor  pattern. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in  ad- 
dition to  Memorial  Hall,  are  the  offices  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. On  the  second  floor  are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  departments 
of  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Library,  and 
the  Lincoln  Room.  The  Illinois  State  Library  at  the 
west  end  serves  State  Officials,  private  individuals,  clubs 
and  local  libraries.  It  houses  almost  900,000  items,  in- 
cluding books  and  bound  periodicals,  documents  and 
pamphlets,  pictures,  recordings  and  current  periodicals. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  at  the 
east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  most  de- 
tailed information  on  the  history  of  our  State  together 
with  valuable  relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in 
this  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  form  the 
fountain  head  of  information  for  research  students  in 
every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  one  ! 
of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their 
natural  habitat  are  shown  the  large  animals  once  com- 
mon to  Illinois,  the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  many  i 
foreign  specimens,  mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological 
collections,  also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philip- 
pine, and  African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulating 
exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  and  a 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 

• 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  the  annex  of  the  main  building  is  an  auditorium  • 
which  seats  about  800  people.  On  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  floors  of  the  annex  are  the  offices  of  the  State  j 
Highway  Division.  In  the  basement  are  various  offices, 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Collections  Unit  of  the 
State  Library  which  handles  loans  annually  of  books  to 
schools,  and  non-library  communities  throughout  the 
State. 
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Archives  Building 

WEST  OF  the  Centennial  Building  is  the  Archives 
Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the  State  Li- 
brary, completed  in  1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000.  De- 
signed by  the  State  Architect,  the  new  building  matches 
the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  except  for  modi- 
fication that  had  to  be  introduced  because  of  its  func- 
tional purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present  struc- 
ture is  153  feet  long  and  67  feet  high  it  has  been  de- 
signed and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  extension 
to  four  times  the  present  capacity.  It  is  the  first  unit 
of  the  Illinois  State  Library  building. 

Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  records 
from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as  fire, 
damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records,  here 
and  elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because 
of  lack  of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried 
on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial 
Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two  floors 
only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while  third  floor 
windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental  stone  grills, 
which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the  decorative  de- 
sign of  the  facade. 

Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with 
their  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults  occupy 
the  center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building  is  con- 
nected by  tunnel  to  the  Centennial  Building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Mu- 
seum, Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  Room 
on  the  first  floor;  another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits, 
and  the  Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  second 
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floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in  the  center,  north,  and 
west  sides  of  the  building.  The  public  is  not  admitted 
to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a 
photographic  laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room 
where  incoming  documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated 
before  being  admitted  to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence 
in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet 
stone  walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and 
an  ornate  polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Fac- 
ing the  bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a 
sculptured  stone  triple  panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new 
process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  inscription  “Archives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,”  and  below  another  which  reads 
“The  Records  of  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The 
star  motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting  fix- 
tures, radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double  ele- 
vator doors  on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum,” 
“Charity,”  “Defense”  and  “Security,”  while  those  on  the 
second  floor  symbolize  “Legislature,”  “Unity,”  “Court,” 
and  “Equity.” 


Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building. 
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To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museum, 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wain- 
scot and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  black 
accents.  Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Refer- 
ence Library. 

Modern  Fire  Protection  Installed 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furni- 
ture is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  chocolate 
brown  walls.  Built-in  reference  tables  and  light  maple 
card  cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building's  most  strik- 
ing rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  but 
to  further  guard  against  fire,  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  may 
any  harm  come  to  Illinois'  historic  records. 

Armory  and  Office  Building  ! 

NORTH  OF  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site  where: 
once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in  1934,  • 
stands  the  State  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus 
is  a large  auditorium  (seating  capacity  approximately 
6,000),  and  drill  hall  around  which  are  grouped  sundry 
offices,  entrances  to  which  are  on  the  north  and  south  ends. 
On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  for  the  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification  under  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  the  general  offices  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Correction,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Division  of  Fire  Inspection,  and  the  Division  of  Seed 
Inspection  and  the  Division  of  Standards,  both  under  > 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  are 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Department.  On  the  upper  floors  are 
the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Multigraphing,  Division  of 
Central  Accounting,  Purchase  and  Supplies,  and  Budget, 
all  of  which  are  under  the  Department  of  Finance.  The 
Divisions  of  State  Parks  and  Memorials,  Liquor  Rev- 
enue, Architecture  and  Engineering,  and  the  U.  S.  Na- 
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State  Armory  and  Office  Building. 
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tional  Park  Service  are  also  housed  on  the  East  Adams 
Street  side. 

In  the  basement  is  a rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and 
vaults  for  storage  for  various  State  offices. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illi- 
nois courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street  and 
Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as 
a true  rendition  of  classic  architecture.  The  act  author- 
izing its  construction  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  build- 
ing dedicated  in  1908.  The  appropriation  for  the  build- 
ing totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure  was  completed 
within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
while  the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  end  is  the  State  Law 
Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court  Room  and 
conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south 
iside  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con- 
sisting of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges 
must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court 
of  appeal  either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly 
from  the  Circuit  and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is  final 
except  in  instances  where  a State  law  may  be  shown  to 
conflict  with  a Federal  law. 
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Tunnels  Connect  Buildings 


A NETWORK  of  tunnels  connects  all  buildings  with 
the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  tunnel  to 
be  constructed  is  that  under  Monroe  Street,  connecting 
the  Power  plant  to  the  Capitol.  This  tunnel  served  for 
many  years  as  a duct  for  heat  pipes  and  water  mains. 
Ever  increasing  need  for  heat  and  water  taxed  the  tun- 
nel’s capacity  and  in  1931  a new  and  much  larger  one 
was  constructed.  It  is  more  than  500  feet  long  and 
enters  the  Capitol  under  the  east  wing.  All  plumbing 
except  the  lawn  sprinkling  water  main  was  transferred 
to  the  new  tunnel.  The  old  tunnel  seldom  is  used  except 
for  carting  freight  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

When  the  Centennial  Building  was  erected  a tunnel 
was  constructed  to  connect  that  building  with  the 
Capitol.  This  tunnel  is  more  elaborate  and  is  parti- 
tioned down  the  center.  One  side  houses  plumbing  pipes, 
and  the  other  provides  an  all-weather  pedestrian  pas- 
sageway between  the  two  buildings. 

Connecting  this  main  tunnel  is  still  another  which 
provides  basement  entrance  to  the  Archives  building.* 

i 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer,  all 
of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  illustrated 
on  page  4 was  dedicated  on  October  5,  1918  on  the  same 
day  as  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial 
Building,  the  date  being  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First  General  Assembly.  The 
sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor  and  was  un- 
veiled by  Lord  Charnwood,  one  of  Lincoln’s  best  known 
biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite  slab  which 
forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed  Lincoln’s 
eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first 
term  as  U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant’’  shown 
on  page  5 was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Lincoln  statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the 
work  of  Gilbert  P.  Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  monuments.  The  bronze  seems  al- 
most alive  in  its  virility.  It  shows  Douglas  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  his  stirring 
addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illi- 
nois history.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year  when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning 
this  post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June 
1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 


Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a dealer  in 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  he 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845. 
As  he  flourished  in  business  he 
came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty 
and  generosity  he  came  to  be 
President  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Territorial  General  Assem- 
blies, and  from  1818  to  1822 
served  as  our  First  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Pierre  Menard  statute  in 

the  State  House  Grounds.  Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me- 
nard’s earliest  business  associates.  John  H.  Mahoney, 
Indianapolis,  was  the  artist  who  executed  the  work. 
The  committee  which  chose  the  design  consisted  of 
E.  B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian  Edwards,  and  Joseph 
Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicated  on  June  10,  1888- 
The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hallowell  Granite  Co.  of 
Hallowell,  Maine.  The  statue  is  a good  likeness  as  it 
was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  a mem-< 
ber  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.  ' 

i 

John  M.  Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1861.  In  1831  Palmer 
and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of  their 
strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friendship  with 
Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished  career 
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as  a soldier,  lawyer, 
and  politician.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he 
was  active  in  recruit- 
ing regiments  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of 
general.  Besides  be- 
ing governor  he 
served  in  the  U.  S. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 

Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, is  the  work  of  Albin 
Polasek,  and  was  dedi- 
cated with  that  of  John 
M.  Palmer  on  October 
16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Senate  and  in  1896 
was  candidate  of  the 
gold  Democrats  for 
the  Presidency.  Pal- 
mer’s bronze  memo- 
rial is  the  work  of 
Leonard  Crunelle. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the  State 
House  grounds. 
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The  Executive  Mansion 


SITUATED  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
Jackson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  impos- 
ing white  brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion, 
official  home  of  Illinois  Governors  since  1856. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Spring- 
field  in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  built  in  1856, 
the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue  (then  Market  Street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
ing towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s  Man- 
sion was  approved  in  1853.  The  General  Assembly  in 
that  year  voted  to  construct  an  official  residence  for  the 
Chief  Executives  and  passed  an  appropriation  of  $15,000. 
A commission  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  was  appointed  to  purchase  a 
site  for  the  new  residence.  The  commission  also  was  au- 
thorized to  sell  the  house  and  lot  then  occupied  by  the 
Governor  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 
$15,000  already  appropriated.  The  home  was  sold  for 
$2,680.  However,  the  fund  was  found  to  be  insufficient 
and  in  February,  1855,  the  Assembly  voted  an  additional 
sum  of  $16,000  to  complete  the  structure,  thus  making 
the  total  original  cost  of  the  Mansion  $33,680. 

In  January,  1856,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and 
his  family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Mansion, 
which  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  every  Illinois 
Governor  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  and  colorful 
events. 

Many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
expended  upon  the  Mansion  since  its  construction,  as 
nearly  every  General  Assembly  has  appropriated  varying 
sums  for  improvements,  such  as  repairing,  remodeling 
and  refurnishing. 

The  Mansion  contains  28  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room.  In  the 
latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of  Edward  D. 
Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and  friend  of 
Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an  unknown  artist 
and  purchased  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  second  son  who 
died  at  an  early  age  was  named  for  Baker. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

Beside  the  County  Court  House  described 
earlier  in  this  booklet,  and  the  Lincoln  Home 
and  tomb,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  directly 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Bronze 
memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following  places: 

Site  of  Speed's  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St. 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  in 
1837. 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841), 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843), 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 

Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (1843- 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
Robert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a room 
on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote  his  first 
inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
St.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860  of 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 

t 
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Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb 


The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned 
is  maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks  as  a mu- 
seum and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets. 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  inspec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument.  It  is 
located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  October  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid 
shrine  it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  man  who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of  the 
tomb  was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively 
remodeled. 


New  Salem  State  Park 

Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his 
adopted  state  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superb 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem 
came  in  1906  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1918  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
first  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  village  is  the 
Onstot  Cooper  shop.  It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  to 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1922 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 
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Preface 


The  primary  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to 
serve  as  a guide  in  pointing  out  to  the  public  the 
more  important  points  of  interest  relating  to 
our  magnificent  Capitol  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State’s  buildings,  monu- 
ments, statutes  and  paintings. 

A deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment  is  at- 
tached when  these  splendid  buildings  and  works 
of  art  are  viewed  with  a historical  understanding 
of  how  they  became  a part  of  our  heritage. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I have  included 
in  this  booklet  a brief  outline  of  the  growth  and 
movement  of  Illinois  Government  from  the 
modest  rented  State  House  in  Kaskaskia  of 
1818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  here  in 
Springfield. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  booklet  will  prove  help- 
ful not  only  to  Capitol  visitors  but  to  students 
and  historians  as  well. 


Secretary  of  State 
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Abraham  Lincoln  statute  in  the  State  House  grounds. 


Lincoln  and  Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  statute  in  the  State  House  grounds. 


History  of  Illinois  Capitols 

By  Edward  J.  Barrett 

Secretary  of  State 


December  3,  1818,  Illinois  became  the  twenty-firs 
state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  and  the  mor 
than  a century  and  a quarter  that  has  passed  since  tha 
historic  day  has  provided  Illinois  with  three  seats  o 
government  and  six  Capitols. 

Illinois,  first  State  Capital  was  Kaskaskia,  a thrivin; 
community  of  French  origin,  which  had  played  a promi 
nent  role  in  early  middlewest  history.  This  little  cit; 
and  Shawneetown  were  in  1818  the  most  importan 
settlements  in  the  territory. 

Situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  in  what  was  late 
to  become  Randolph  County,  Kaskaskia  was  founded  ii 
1703,  when  the  Jesuits  were  transferred  there  from  th< 
Illinois  Indian  Mission  at  Des  Peres  (present  St.  Louis) 

In  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  little  army  o 
Virginians  that  accompanied  him  captured  Kaskaskk 
from  the  British  and  made  it  a part  of  the  County  o: 
Virginia. 

When  Illinois  territory  was  created  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress in  1809,  Kaskaskia  became  the  territorial  Capita 
and  nearly  a decade  later  on  January  16,  1818,  Nathanie 
Pope  petitioned  Congress  for  Statehood  for  his  adoptee 
territory.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  admitting 
Illinois  to  the  select  company  of  States  was  duly  passec 
and  Illinois  became  a part  of  the  Union  on  Decembei 
3,  1818. 


First  Capitol  Was  Rented 

( 

The  first  Capitol  or  State  House  was  a rented  two 
story  limestone  building.  The  lower  floor  was  occupied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chamber  above 
by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  made  to  cover  the  rent 
of  this  building  for  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  First 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1818  were  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  use  of  three  rooms  of  his 
house  during  the  present  and  preceding  session,  $4.00 
per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one  room  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Convention,  $2.00  per  day.” 
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ymbolizing  Illinois'  welcome  to  the  world,  the  above  bronze 
igure  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  statute  com- 
lemorates  the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
f 1893.  The  bronze  was  first  exhibited  at  the  fair  and  later  placed 
in  the  Capitol. 


Meeting  in  this  small  building,  the  first  Gener 
Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27  Represents 
tives  petitioned  Congress  for  a grant  of  land  to  sen 
as  a site  for  a new  Capital.  This  request  was  grantc 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  a sit! 
They  selected  Reeves  Bluff,  later  to  be  known  as  Vai 
dalia,  which  was  then  a heavily  wooded  tract  80  mih 
northeast,  up  the  Kaskaskia  River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Vandalia  was  caused  b 
land  speculators  who  thought  they  might  profit  by  stan 
ing  a land  boom  in  some  new  location. 


Kaskaskia  Deteriorates 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Kas 
kaskia  deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  under  th 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lapped  its  shore} 
In  1881  the  river  went  on  one  of  its  many  rampage; 
changed  its  course,  moving  eastward  and  then  southwes 
to  find  its  old  channel  This  action  created  an  islani 


First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  building  was  only 
rented  and  served  as  Capitol  from  1818  until  1820  when  the  seat 
of  government  was  moved  to  Vandalia,  the  second  capital  of  the 
State.  . Due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Kaskaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroyed 
in  the  Spring  of  1898. 
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State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building  at  Vandalia 
to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The  first  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
second  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  building  of  this  edifice 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia 
to  Springfield.  After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette 
County  Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 

and  washed  away  a considerable  portion  of  the  ancient 
capital.  Each  recurring  spring  flood  encroached  further 
upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of  Kaskaskia  slipped 
into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  is  a farming 
community  of  about  131  persons  and  it  still  bears  the 
name  of  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in  memory 
the  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  murky  Missis- 
sippi. 

First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

The  original  Capitol  at  Vandalia  was  a two-story 
wooden  building,  with  one  big  room  on  the  ground  floor 
for  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  which  were  used  by  the  Senate  and  the 
Council  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor 
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and  Treasurer  occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  tht 
Capitol. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  mei 
in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illinois  on  December  4 
1820,  and  during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making  Van- 
dalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next  20  years 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new  build- 
ing was  constructed  of  wood  and  cost  $15,000.  Soon  there- 
after agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of  the  Capita 
to  a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of  the  State 
This  sentiment  caused  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  ar 
act  in  1833  whereby  the  voters  at  the  following  genera] 
election  could  decide  the  location  for  a new  Capital  city 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  anc 
the  State’s  Geographical  center.  Alton  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small 
as  to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced 
officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by 
the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal 
from  Vandalia  was  dropped  until  the  1836-37  sessior 
revived  the  question. 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro< 
posal  was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County. 
Lincoln  introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the 
Capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  by 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were  known  as  the 
Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  they 
should  retain  the  capitol  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  with- 
out authorization,  and  while  the  legislature  was  recessed- 
they  tore  down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they 
erected  a State  House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture 
however,  was  in  vain  for  with  the  return  of  the  General 
Assembly  Lincoln  was  successful  in  having  Springfield 
named  as  Illinois’  new  Capital. 

On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill 
providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia  to 
some  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State  and  three  days 
later — February  28,  1837 — Springfield  was  chosen  as  the 
new  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  the  Assembly 
in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital  until 
December  1,  1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor 
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Thomas  Carlin  issued  a proclamation  that  all  State 
records  be  removed  to  Springfield  by  July  4,  1839.  How- 
ever, the  State  Government  did  not  actually  function  in 
Springfield  until  December,  1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Van- 
dalia  Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette  and  the  city  of 
Vandalia,  and  the  old  State  House  still  stands,  but  once 
again  is  State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fourth  Capitol  was 
laid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays 
the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a total 
cost  of  $260,000  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square  nearly 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone 
brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  building 
took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  of  the 
architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  After 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  was, 
of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  State 
House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  ap- 
peared and  argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
located  in  the  edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the 
State  and  Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he 
first  took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his 
famous  “House  divided  against  itself”  speech,  here  were 
his  headquarters  during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  here  finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4, 
1865  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol 
would  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
25th  General  Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This  was 
the  fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and  the 
one  in  use  today. 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  completed,  the  old  Cap- 
itol was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  Certain 
alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two- 
story  structure  off  the  ground  and  building  under  it, 
while  it  was  suspended,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House. 
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Building  at  the  top  was  the  State's  fourth  Capitol.  When  the 
present  State  House  was  occupied  the  building  was  sold  to  Sanga- 
mon county  for  use  as  a Court  House.  Certain  alterations  were 
made  to  the  building,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  raising , 
the  entire  structure  and  building  under  it,  while  it  was  suspended, 
what  now  is  the  around  floor  of  th^  Court  Hoiicp 


Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March 
11,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the 
building  was  first  occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its  construction,  the 
building  finally  was  completed.  Originally  construction 
costs  were  limited  to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion 
expenditures  amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 

Rich  Coal  Vein  under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is 
in  the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation, 
9254  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests, 
is  25V2  feet  below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid  rock. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  runs  one 
of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built 
of  granular  magnesian  limestone  from  the  sonora  quar- 
ries of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries  of 
Joliet  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
361  feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the 
highest  building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of 
the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout  the  night  as  a 
guidance  for  aviators.  In  1949  the  beacon  was  equipped 
with  an  electronic  “eye”  which  turns  the  lights  on  when 
visibility  reaches  a certain  low — day  or  night.  It  used 
to  operate  on  a clock  device  which  turned  the  lights  on 
in  the  evening  and  off  in  the  morning,  making  no  pro- 
vision for  foggy  or  overcast  days. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol,  which  is 
under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  grouped 
on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  to  the  great 
dome.  On  the  first  floor  facing  toward  the  east  and 
in  the  center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  repre- 
senting Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the  Columbian 
Exposition  of  1893  (illustrated  on  page  7).  This  figure 
was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  and  was 
afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corridors 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  east  corridor  is 
the  Public  Health  central  office.  In  the  west  is  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  general  office 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  offices.  In  the  north 
are  the  offices  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the 
Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  of  the  State  Auditor, 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  of  supplies  and  its 
shipping  department.  Close  by  is  also  a United  States 
Post  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the  i: 
offices  of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In 
the  reception  room  of  the  Governor’s  office  are  hung 
portraits  of  deceased  former  governors  of  Illinois.  In 
the  anteroom  to  the  Governor’s  office  are  the  pictures 
of  the  living  ex-govemors. 

Lewis,  Rainey  Portraits 

A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T.  Rainey 
of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death  August  19, 
1934,  hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to  the 
Governor’s  Reception  Room.  He  served  as  representative 
from  the  20th  District  from  1903  until  the  time  of  his 
death  with  the  exception  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the 
work  of  Hans  Schlereth.  A painting  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  by  the  eminent 
artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hung  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second  floor 
are  the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Department  of  the 
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Secretary  of  State  and  also  the  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  and  Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Auditor  and  the  Treasurer  and  those  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the 
south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Index,  Securities,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  office 
of  the  Index  Department  was  formerly  the  Supreme 
Court  and  possesses  a beautifully  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the 
House  being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north 
side.  Back  of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the 
Speaker  and  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presid- 
ing officers  of  the  House  and  Senate,  also  committee 
rooms  and  lounges.  On  the  third  floor  is  also  found  the 
Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  an  important  legal  library 
to  aid  legislators  in  the  drafting  of  bills,  and  the  Legis- 
lative Council  which  aids  Assemblymen  to  plan  future 
legislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  recently  re- 
decorated, the  Senate  in  a scheme  in  which  light  tan 
and  gold  predominate  while  the  House  is  in  light  green 
and  gold.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  from 
January  through  June  in  odd-numbered  years.  During 
a session  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  galleries  which 
are  reached  from  the  fourth  floor. 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  are  a number  of  offices, 
among  them  one  of  the  shipping  departments  of  the 
Public  Health  laboratories  and  the  Title  Department  of 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  Automobile  Department. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are 
mosaic  work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the 
rotunda  in  the  first  and  second  stories  and  at  the  spring 
of  the  dome’s  arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves 
are  of  solid  stone  faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and 
Missouri  red  granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from 
the  second  to  the  third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the 
building  is  constructed  of  various  kinds  of  solid  marble, 
as  are  also  the  columns,  pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters 
and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  second  story  of  the 
rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue 
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Senate  Chambers. 

granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wain- 
scoting of  the  corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic 
and  imported  including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lis- 
bon, Glen  Falls,  old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  artis- 
tically constructed  and  the  work  is  highly  esteemed  for 
its  beauty  and  durability.  j 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspicu-  ; 
ously  throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  inspected 
by  visitors  are  the  murals  of  the  north  and  south  corri- 
dors on  the  first  floor.  They  represent  events  and  scenes 
closely  connected  with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as 
old  Fort  Chartres  on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock,  old 
Fort  Dearborn,  New  Salem  in  Lincoln’s  time,  General 
Grant  taking  command  of  the  troops  at  Cairo  during  the 
Civil  War,  Marquette  and  Joliet  in  conference  with 
Indians,  and  Governor  Coles,  liberating  his  slaves  on  his 
way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio  River.  These  murals  were 
not  executed  by  any  well  known  artist  but  resulted  from 
a contract  with  a decorating  company  many  years  ago. 
While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value  lies  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stair- 
way is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Rogers 
Clark  effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  Fort 
Gage  after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  British 
occupation.  One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 
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House  of  Representatives  Chambers. 


On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoining 
the  Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  are 
panels  of  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  War, 
Peace,  Art,  and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  are 
statues  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Gov- 
ernor John  Wood  (1860-61)  and  David  E.  Shanahan. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 

Eighi  Huge  Bronzes  near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals 
near  the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casts 
of  eight  men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  Illinois.  These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by 

appointment  and  reappointment  during  the  entire  ter- 
ritorial period,  and  third  governor  of  the  State;  Shad- 
rach  Bond,  first  governor;  Edward  Coles,  second  gov- 
ernor; Sidney  Breese,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
U.  S.  senator;  Lyman  Trumbull,  U.  S.  senator;  U.  S. 
Grant,  Commander  of  all  the  Union  armies  at  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the  United  States; 
John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers  during  the 
Civil  War  and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and  William 
Morrison,  eminent  as  a statesman  and  jurist. 
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Frieze  In  Capitol  Dome. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  dome  is  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical 
plaster  casts  painted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze. 
One  panel  may  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this 
illustrates  one  of  the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The 
remaining  panels  represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but 
the  identity  of  most  of  the  figures  remains  questionable* 
Early  accounts  of  the  Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
panels  were  not  in  accord  with  the  author’s  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung  an 
oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air  de- 
bate in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south, 
north,  and  east  alcoves,  respectively,  can  be  seen  al- 
legorical murals  representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of 
George  Washington. 
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The  Centennial  Building 

The  Centennial  Building,  shown  on  the  back  of  the 
booklet,  commemorates  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  October  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  land  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands  is  the  former  site  of  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  Todd  were  married  in  his  home  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  died  there  in  1882,  17  years  after  the 
President’s  assassination. 


The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  lime- 
stone. Names  of  prominent  Illinoisans  are  inscribed  in 
a frieze  near  the  top  of  the  structure  on  all  four  sides. 


Memorial  Hall. 


Just  inside  the  two  main  entrances  is  Memorial  Hall 
in  which  the  flags  of  Illinois  regiments  are  on  display. 
The  hall  is  154  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide.  The  interior 
walls  are  of  Mankato  while  the  ceiling  is  decorated  in 
gold  leaf.  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  are  used 
in  the  floor  pattern. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in  ad- 
dition to  Memorial  Hall,  are  the  offices  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. On  the  second  floor  are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  departments 
of  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Library,  and 
the  Lincoln  Room.  The  Illinois  State  Library  at  the 
west  end  serves  State  Officials,  private  individuals,  clubs 
and  local  libraries.  It  houses  almost  1,000,000  items,  in- 
cluding books  and  bound  periodicals,  documents  and 
pamphlets,  pictures,  recordings  and  current  periodicals. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  at  the 
east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  most  de- 
tailed information  on  the  history  of  our  State  together 
with  valuable  relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in 
this  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  form  the 
fountain  head  of  information  for  research  students  in 
every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their 
natural  habitat  are  shown  the  large  animals  once  com- ; 
mon  to  Illinois,  the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  many 
foreign  specimens,  mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological 
collections,  also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philip- 
pine, and  African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulating 
exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  and  a 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  the  annex  of  the  main  building  is  an  auditorium  , 
which  seats  about  800  people.  On  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  floors  of  the  annex  are  the  offices  of  the  State 
Highway  Division.  In  the  basement  are  various  offices, 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Collections  Unit  of  the 
State  Library  which  handles  loans  annually  of  books  to 
schools,  and  non-library  communities  throughout  the 
State. 
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Archives  Building 

WEST  OF  the  Centennial  Building  is  the  Archives 
Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the  State  Li- 
brary, completed  in  1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000.  De- 
signed by  the  State  Architect,  the  new  building  matches 
the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  except  for  modi- 
fication that  had  to  be  introduced  because  of  its  func- 
tional purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present  struc- 
ture is  153  feet  long  and  67  feet  high  it  has  been  de- 
signed and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  extension 
to  four  times  the  present  capacity.  It  is  the  first  unit 
of  the  Illinois  State  Library  building. 

Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  records 
from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as  fire, 
damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records,  here 
and  elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because 
of  lack  of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried 
on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial 
Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two  floors 
only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while  third  floor 
windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental  stone  grills, 
which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the  decorative  de- 
sign of  the  facade. 

Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with 
their  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults  occupy 
the  center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building  is  con- 
nected by  tunnel  to  the  Centennial  Building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Mu- 
seum, Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  Room 
on  the  first  floor;  another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits, 
and  the  Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  second 
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floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in  the  center,  north,  and 
west  sides  of  the  building.  The  public  is  not  admitted 
to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a 
photographic  laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room 
where  incoming  documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated 
before  being  admitted  to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence 
in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet 
stone  walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and 
an  ornate  polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Fac- 
ing the  bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a 
sculptured  stone  triple  panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new 
process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  inscription  “Archives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,”  and  below  another  which  reads 
“The  Records  of  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The 
star  motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting  fix- 
tures, radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double  ele- 
vator doors  on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum,” 
“Charity,”  “Defense”  and  “Security,”  while  those  on  the 
second  floor  symbolize  “Legislature,”  “Unity,”  “Court,” 
and  “Equity.” 


To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museum, 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wain- 
scot and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  black 
accents.  Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Refer- 
ence Library. 

Modern  Fire  Protection  Installed 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furni- 
ture is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  chocolate 
brown  walls.  Built-in  reference  tables  and  light  maple 
card  cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building’s  most  strik- 
ing rooms. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  but 
to  further  guard  against  fire,  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  may 
any  harm  come  to  Illinois’  historic  records. 


Armory  and  Office  Building 

NORTH  OF  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site  where 
once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in  1934, 
stands  the  State  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus 
is  a large  auditorium  (seating  capacity  approximately 
6,000),  and  drill  hall  around  which  are  grouped  sundry 
offices,  entrances  to  which  are  on  the  north  and  south  ends. 
On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  for  the  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification  under  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  the  general  offices  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Correction,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
Division  of  Fire  Inspection,  and  the  Division  of  Seed 
Inspection  and  the  Division  of  Standards,  both  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  are 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Department.  On  the  upper  floors  are 
the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Central  Accounting,  Pur- 
chase and  Supplies,  and  Budget,  all  of  which  are  under 
the  Department  of  Finance.  The  Divisions  of  State 
Parks  and  Memorials,  Division  of  Printing,  Architecture 
and  Engineering,  and  the  U.  S.  National  Park  Service 
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Stat#  Armory  and  Offica  Building, 
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NORTH  FRONT  OF  ILLl  NOIS  SUPREME  COURT 


are  also  housed  on  the  East  Adams  Street  side. 

In  the  basement  is  the  Division  of  Multigraphing,  a 
rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for 
various  State  offices. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illi- 
nois courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street  and 
Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as 
a true  rendition  of  classic  architecture.  The  act  author- 
izing its  construction  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  build- 
ing dedicated  in  1908.  The  appropriation  for  the  build- 
ing totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure  was  completed 
within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
while  the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  end  is  the  State  Law 
Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court  Room  and 
conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con- 
sisting of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges 
must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court 
of  appeal  either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly 
from  the  Circuit  and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is  final 
except  in  instances  where  a State  law  may  be  shown  to 
conflict  with  a Federal  law. 
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Tunnels  Connect  Buildings 

A NETWORK  of  tunnels  connects  all  buildings  with 
the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  tunnel  to 
be  constructed  is  that  under  Monroe  Street,  connecting 
the  Power  plant  to  the  Capitol.  This  tunnel  served  for 
many  years  as  a duct  for  heat  pipes  and  water  mains. 
Ever  increasing  need  for  heat  and  water  taxed  the  tun- 
nel s capacity  and  in  1931  a new  and  much  larger  one 
was  constructed.  It  is  more  than  500  feet  long  and 
enters  the  Capitol  under  the  east  wing.  All  plumbing 
except  the  lawn  sprinkling  water  main  was  transferred 
to  the  new  tunnel.  The  old  tunnel  seldom  is  used  except 
for  carting  freight  to  and  from  the  Capitol. 

When  the  Centennial  Building  was  erected  a tunnel 
was  constructed  to  connect  that  building  with  the 
Capitol.  This  tunnel  is  more  elaborate  and  is  parti- 
tioned down  the  center.  One  side  houses  plumbing  pipes 
and  the  other  provides  an  all-weather  pedestrian  pas- 
sageway between  the  two  buildings. 

Connecting  this  main  tunnel  is  still  another  which 
provides  basement  entrance  to  the  Archives  building. 

< 

i 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer,  all 
of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  illustrated 
on  page  4 was  dedicated  on  October  5,  1918  on  the  same 
day  as  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial 
Building,  the  date  being  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First  General  Assembly.  The 
sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor  and  was  un- 
veiled by  Lord  Chamwood,  one  of  Lincoln’s  best  known 
biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite  slab  which 
forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed  Lincoln’s 
eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first 
term  as  U.  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant”  shown 
on  page  5 was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Lincoln  statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the 
work  of  Gilbert  P.  Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  monuments.  The  bronze  seems  al- 
most alive  in  its  virility.  It  shows  Douglas  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  his  stirring 
addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  noted  figures  in  Illi- 
nois history.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year  when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning 
this  post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June 
3,  1801  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 


Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a dealer  in 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  he 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845. 
As  he  flourished  in  business  he 
came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty 
and  generosity  he  came  to  be 
President  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Territorial  General  Assem- 
blies, and  from  1818  to  1822 
served  as  our  First  Lieutenant 
Governor. 


Pierre  Menard  statue  in 

the  State  House  Grounds.  Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift 

of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me- 
nard’s earliest  business  associates.  John  H.  Mahoney, 
Indianapolis,  was  the  artist  who  executed  the  work. 
The  committee  which  chose  the  design  consisted  of 
E.  B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian  Edwards,  and  Joseph 
Gillespie.  The  statue  was  dedicated  on  June  10,  1888. 
The  statue  was  cast  by  the  Hallowell  Granite  Co.  of 
Hallowell,  Maine.  The  statue  is  a good  likeness  as  it 
was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  a mem- 
ber of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

i 


John  M.  Palmer  Statue 


John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1861.  In  1831  Palmer 
and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of  their 
strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friendship  with 
Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished  career 
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as  a soldier,  lawyer, 
and  politician.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he 
was  active  in  recruit- 
ing regiments  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of 
general.  Besides  be- 
ing governor  he 
served  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  in  1896 
was  candidate  of  the 
gold  Democrats  for 
the  Presidency.  Pal- 
mer’s bronze  memo- 
rial is  the  work  of 
Leonard  Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 


The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, is  the  work  of  Albin 
Polasek,  and  was  dedi- 
cated with  that  of  John 
M.  Palmer  on  October 
16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the  State 
House  grounds. 
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The  Executive  Mansion 


SITUATED  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
Jackson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  impos- 
ing white  brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion, 
official  home  of  Illinois  Governors  since  1856. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Spring- 
field  in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  built  in  1856, 
the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue  (then  Market  Street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
ing towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s  Man- 
sion was  approved  in  1853.  The  General  Assembly  in 
that  year  voted  to  construct  an  official  residence  for  the 
Chief  Executives  and  passed  an  appropriation  of  $15,000. 
A commission  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  was  appointed  to  purchase  a 
site  for  the  new  residence.  The  commission  also  was  au- 
thorized to  sell  the  house  and  lot  then  occupied  by  the 
Governor  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 
$15,000  already  appropriated.  The  home  was  sold  for 
$2,680.  However,  the  fund  was  found  to  be  insufficient 
and  in  February,  1855,  the  Assembly  voted  an  additional 
sum  of  $16,000  to  complete  the  structure,  thus  making 
the  total  original  cost  of  the  Mansion  $33,680. 

In  January,  1856,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and 
his  family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Mansion, 
which  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  every  Illinois 
Governor  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  and  colorful 
events. 

Many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
expended  upon  the  Mansion  since  its  construction,  as 
nearly  every  General  Assembly  has  appropriated  varying 
sums  for  improvements,  such  as  repairing,  remodeling 
and  refurnishing. 

The  Mansion  contains  28  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room.  In  the 
latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of  Edward  D. 
Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and  friend  of 
Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an  unknown  artist 
and  purchased  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  second  son  who 
died  at  an  early  age  was  named  for  Baker. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

Beside  the  County  Court  House  described 
earlier  in  this  booklet,  and  the  Lincoln  Home 
and  tomb,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  directly 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Bronze 
memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following  places: 

Site  of  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  St. 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed  in 
1837. 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841), 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843), 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 

Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (1843- 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  here 
Robert  Lincoln  was  bom. 

i 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a room 
on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote  his  first 
inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixth 
St.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860  of 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 


Printed  by  authority  of  State  of  Illinois 
REVISED  EDITION  1951 
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Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb 


The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned 
is  maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks  as  a mu- 
seum and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets. 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  inspec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument.  It  is 
located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  October  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction 
was  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid 
shrine  it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  man  who  “Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of  the 
tomb  was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively 
remodeled. 


New  Salem  State  Park 

Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his 
adopted  state  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superb 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem 
came  in  1906  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1918  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
first  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  village  is  the 
Onstot  Cooper  shop.  It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  to 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1922 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 


the  centennial  building 

viewed  from  an  arch  of  the 
State  Capitol 
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The  primary  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to 
serve  as  a guide  in  pointing  out  to  the  public  the 
more  important  points  of  interest  relating  to 
our  magnificent  Capitol  and  to  provide  informa- 
tion concerning  the  State’s  buildings,  monu- 
ments, statues  and  paintings. 

A deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment  is  at- 
tached when  these  splendid  buildings  and  works 
of  art  are  viewed  with  a historical  understanding 
of  how  they  became  a part  of  our  heritage. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I have  included 
in  this  booklet  a brief  outline  of  the  growth  and 
movement  of  Illinois  Government  from  the 
modest  rented  State  House  in  Kaskaskia  of 
1818  to  the  Capitol  group  of  buildings  here  in 
Springfield. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  booklet  will  prove  help- 
ul  not  only  to  Capitol  visitors  but  to  students 
ind  historians  as  well. 

CHARLES  F.  CARPENTIER 

Secretary  of  State 
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Abraham  Lincoln  statue  in  the  State  House  grounds. 


Lincoln  and  Douglas 


Stephen  A.  Douglas  statue  in  the  State  House  grounds. 


History  of  Illinois  Capitols 


On  December  3,  1818,  Illinois  became  the  twenty-fiij 
state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union  and  the  me 
than  a century  and  a quarter  that  has  passed  since  th 
historic  day  has  provided  Illinois  with  three  seats 
government  and  six  Capitols. 

Illinois’  first  State  Capital  was  Kaskaskia,  a thrivi: 
community  of  French  origin,  which  had  played  a pron 
nent  role  in  early  middlewest  history.  This  little  ci 
and  Shawneetown  were  in  1818  the  most  importa 
settlements  in  the  territory. 

Situated  on  the  Kaskaskia  River,  in  what  was  lat 
to  become  Randolph  County,  Kaskaskia  was  founded 
1703,  when  the  Jesuits  were  transferred  there  from  t 
Illinois  Indian  Mission  at  Des  Peres  (present  St.  Lour 
In  1778,  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  little  army: 
Virginians  that  accompanied  him  captured  Kaskask 
from  the  British  and  made  it  a part  of  the  County 
Virginia.  i 

When  Illinois  territory  was  created  by  Act  of  C 6 
gress  in  1809,  Kaskaskia  became  the  territorial  Capit 
and  nearly  a decade  later  on  January  16,  1818,  Nathan 
Pope  petitioned  Congress  for  Statehood  for  his  adopt* 
territory.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  admittii 
Illinois  to  the  select  company  of  States  was  duly  pass* 
and  Illinois  became  a part  of  the  Union  on  Decemti 
3,  1818. 

First  Capitol  Was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol  or  State  House  was  a rented  tvJ 
story  limestone  building.  The  lower  floor  was  occupu 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  chamber  abo> 
by  the  Senate.  Appropriations  made  to  cover  the  re: 
of  this  building  for  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Fir 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  Constiti 
tional  Convention  of  1818  were  as  follows: 

“To  George  Fisher  for  use  of  three  rooms  of  h 
house  during  the  present  and  preceding  session,  $4.( 
per  day;  also  for  the  use  of  one  room  during  the  sittir 
of  the  Convention,  $2.00  per  day.” 
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iymbolizing  lljinois'  welcome  to  the  world,  the  above  bronze 
igure  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  statue  com- 
nemorates  the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the  Columbian  Exposition 
>f  1893.  The  bronze  was  first  exhibited  at  the  fair  and  later  placed 
in  the  Capitol. 


Meeting  in  this  small  building,  the  first  Gener 
Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27  Represent 
tives  petitioned  Congress  for  a grant  of  land  to  sen 
as  a site  for  a new  Capital.  This  request  was  grant< 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  a sit 
They  selected  Reeves  Bluff,  later  to  be  known  as  Va 
dalia,  which  was  then  a heavily  wooded  tract  80  mil 
northeast,  up  the  Kaskaskia  River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  of  the  Capital  to  Vandalia  was  caused  t 
land  speculators  who  thought  they  might  profit  by  star 
ing  a land  boom  in  some  new  location. 

Kaskaskia  Deteriorates 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Ka 
kaskia  deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  under  tl 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  which  lapped  its  shore; 
In  1881  the  river  went  on  one  of  its  many  rampage 
changed  its  course,  moving  eastward  and  then  southwq 
to  find  its  old  channel.  This  action  created  an  islar 


First  State  House  of  Illinois  at  Kaskaskia.  The  building  was  on! 
rented  and  served  as  a Capitol  from  1818  until  1820  when  the  see 
of  government  was  moved  to  Vandalia,  the  second  capitol  of  th 
State.  Due  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Mississippi  at  its  junc 
tion  with  the  Kaskaskia  River  the  building  was  completely  destroys 
in  the  Spring  of  1898. 
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State  House  at  Vandalia.  This  was  the  third  building  at  Vandalia 
to  be  used  as  a Capitol.  The  first  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  the 
second  torn  down  to  make  room  for  the  building  of  this  edifice 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  shift  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia 
ro  Springfield.  After  the  move  the  building  became  the  Fayette 
County  Court  house  but  is  now  State  property. 


and  washed  away  a considerable  portion  of  the  ancient 
:apital.  Each  recurring  spring  flood  encroached  further 
apon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of  Kaskaskia  slipped 
nto  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  island  is  a farming 
immunity  of  about  131  persons  and  it  still  bears  the 
lame  of  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in  memory 
he  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  murky  Missis- 
sippi. 

First  Vandalia  Capitol  of  Wood 

The  original  Capitol  at  Vandalia  was  a two-story 
vooden  building,  with  one  big  room  on  the  ground  floor 
or  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two  rooms  on  the 
econd  floor  which  were  used  by  the  Senate  and  the 
-ouncil  of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor 
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and  Treasurer  occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  tt  ; 
Capitol. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  m< 
in  the  first  Capitol  owned  by  Illinois  on  December  * 
1820,  and  during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making  Vai 
dalia  the  seat  of  government  for  the  next  20  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  Stat< 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new  builc 
ing  was  constructed  of  wood  and  cost  $15,000.  Soon  then 
after  agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of  the  Capit; 
to  a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of  the  Stat 
This  sentiment  caused  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  a 
act  in  1833  whereby  the  voters  at  the  following  gener; 
election  could  decide  the  location  for  a new  Capital  cit] 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  wei 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  an 
the  State’s  Geographical  center.  Alton  received  tl 
greatest  number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  sma 
as  to  be  inconclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announce 
officially  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  t 
the  next  General  Assembly.  So  the  suggested  remov* 
from  Vandalia  was  dropped  until  the  1836-37  sessiq 
revived  the  question. 

Lincoln  Suggests  Springfield  \ 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pr( 
posal  was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  s 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  Count: 
Lincoln  introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  th 
Capital  of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  b 
eight  fellow  members  who  with  him  were  known  as  tfc 
Long  Nine  because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  fee 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  the 
should  retain  the  capitol  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  wit!' 
out  authorization,  and  while  the  legislature  was  recesses 
they  tore  down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  the 
erected  a State  House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesturl 
however,  was  in  vain  for  with  the  return  of  the  Genera 
Assembly  Lincoln  was  successful  in  having  Springfiel 
named  as  Illinois’  new  Capital. 

On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bi 
providing  that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia  t 
some  place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State  and  three  day 
later — February  28,  1837 — Springfield  was  chosen  as  th 
new  Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  Assembl; 
in  1820,  Vandalia  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital  unti 
December  1,  1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governo 
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Thomas  Carlin  issued  a proclamation  that  all  State 
records  be  removed  to  Springfield  by  July  4,  1839.  How- 
ever, the  State  Government  did  not  actually  function  in 
Springfield  until  December,  1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Van- 
dalia  Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette  and  the  city  of 
Vandalia,  and  the  old  State  House  still  stands,  but  once 
again  is  State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fourth  Capitol  was 
laid  at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays 
the  building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a total 
cost  of  $260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square  nearly 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone 
brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  building 
took  15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  of  the 
architectural  wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  After 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  was, 
of  course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  State 
House.  In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  ap- 
peared and  argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
located  in  the  edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the 
State  and  Supreme  Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he 
first  took  public  issue  with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his 
famous  ‘‘House  divided  against  itself”  speech,  here  were 
his  headquarters  during  his  1860  campaign  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  here  finally  his  remains  rested  on  May  4, 
1865,  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol 
would  be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the 
25th  General  Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This  was 
the  fifth  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and  the 
one  in  use  today. 

When  the  new  Capitol  was  completed,  the  old  Cap- 
itol was  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  $200,000.  Certain 
alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two- 
story  structure  off  the  ground  and  building  under  it, 
while  it  was  suspended,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House. 
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The  building  shown  above  was  the  State's  fourth  Capitol,  whic 
was  later  sold  to  Sangamon  County  for  a Court  House,  after  th 
present  State  Capitol  was  constructed.  Certain  alterations  wer? 
made  to  the  building,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of  raisin; 
the  entire  structure  and  building  under  it,  while  it  was  suspended 
what  now  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  House  (below). 


Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March 
11,  1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place 
October  5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the 
building  was  first  occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years 
after  the  Legislature  first  authorized  its  construction,  the 
building  finally  was  completed.  Originally  construction 
costs  were  limited  to  $3,000,000,  but  before  completion 
expenditures  amounted  to  more  than  $4,500,000. 


Rich  Coal  Vein  Under  Capitol 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is 
in  the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation, 
923^  feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests, 
is  25^2  feet  below  the  grade  line,  based  on  solid  rock. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  runs  one 
of  the  richest  veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick 
from  the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built 
of  granular  magnesian  limestone  from  the  sonora  quar- 
ries of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries  of 
Joliet,  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is 
361  feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the 
highest  building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the 
choice  of  the  State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of 
the  red  beacon  which  glows  throughout  the  night  as  a 
guidance  for  aviators.  In  1949  the  beacon  was  equipped 
with  an  electronic  “eye”  which  turns  the  lights  on  when 
visibility  reaches  a certain  low — day  or  night.  It  used 
to  operate  on  a clock  device  which  turned  the  lights  on 
in  the  evening  and  off  in  the  morning,  making  no  pro- 
vision for  foggy  or  overcast  days. 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Springfield  Capitol,  which 
under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  groupe 
on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  to  the  gres 
dome.  On  the  first  floor  facing  toward  the  east  an 
in  the  center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  repn 
senting  Illinois  welcoming  the  world  to  the  Columbia! 
Exposition  of  1893  (illustrated  on  page  7).  This  figuri 
was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition  and  ws 
afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women  of  Illinois 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corridor 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  east  corridor  i 
the  Public  Health  central  office.  In  the  west  is  the  De 
partment  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings  general  offic 
and  the  Department  of  Conservation  offices.  In  the  nortl 
are  the  offices  of  the  State  Treasurer,  of  the  Banking  De 
partment  of  the  State  Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  o 
the  State  Auditor,  and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurano 
Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Department  a 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office  of  supplies  and  it! 
shipping  department.  Close  by  is  also  a United  State! 
Post  Office.  ? 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the  office: 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the 
reception  room  of  the  Governor’s  office  are  hung  portrait: 
of  deceased  former  governors  of  Illinois.  In  the  ante 
room  to  the  Governor’s  office  are  the  pictures  of  th^ 
living  ex-governors.  The  office  of  the  State  Budgetary  Com- 
mission is  located  at  the  extreme  east  end  of  the  corridor? 

Lewis,  Rainey  Portraits 

A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T.  RainejJ 

Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa 
tives  at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death  August  19., 
1934,  hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to  the 
Governor  s Reception  Room.  He  served  as  representative 
from  the  20th  District  from  1903  until  the  time  of  his 
death  with  the  exception  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the 
work  of  Hans  Schlereth.  A painting  of  the  late  United 
States  Senator  James  Hamilton  Lewis  by  the  eminent 
artist  Louis  Betts  has  been  hung  in  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol. 

Opening  from  the  west  corridor  of  the  second  floor  are 
the  offices  of  the  Automobile  Department  of  the  Secretary 
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of  State  and  also  the  offices  of  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Minerals. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the  Audi- 
tor, the  Banking  Division  of  the  Treasurer  and  the  central 
office  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  A First  Aid  Station  is 
located  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  corridor.  In  the 
south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
Index,  Securities,  and  Corporation  Departments,  and  the 
offices  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  office  of 
the  Index  Department  was  formerly  the  Supreme  Court 
and  possesses  a beautifully  decorated  ceiling. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the  House  being 
on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north  side.  Back  of 
these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presiding  officers  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  also  committee  rooms  and  lounges.  On 
the  third  floor  is  also  found  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  an  important  legal  library  to  aid  legislators  in  the 
drafting  of  bills,  and  the  Legislative  Council  which  aids 
Assemblymen  to  plan  future  legislation. 

The  Senate  and  House  Chambers  were  recently  re- 
decorated, the  Senate  in  a scheme  in  which  light  tan 
and  gold  predominate  while  the  House  is  in  light  green 
and  gold.  The  legislature  meets  in  regular  session  from 
January  through  June  in  odd-numbered  years.  During 
a session  visitors  are  admitted  to  the  galleries  which  are 
reached  from  the  fourth  floor.  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors 
are  various  offices,  among  them  one  of  the  shipping  depart- 
ments of  the  Public  Health  laboratories. 

Fine  Marble  Decorates  State  House 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are  mosaic 
work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the  rotunda  in 
the  first  and  second  stories  and  at  the  base  of  the  dome’s 
arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves  are  of  solid  stone 
faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and  Missouri  red 
granite.  The  grand  stairway  leading  from  the  second  to  the 
third  floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the  building  is  constructed  of 
various  kinds  of  solid  marble,  as  are  also  the  columns, 
pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters  and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  third  story  of  the 
rotunda  are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue 
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granite  and  rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wain 
scoting  of  the  corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic 

niTredi!?TUd  ng  White  Italian’  A'PS  green.  Lisbon 

J ° j Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  artisticallj 
and  duraMitT  6 " hi8hly  CSteemed  f°r  itS  beautl 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspicuously 
throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  inspected  by  visi- 
tors  are  the  murals  of  the  north  and  south  corridors  on  the 
nrst  Moor.  They  represent  events  and  scenes  closely  con- 
nected  with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as  old  Fort  Chartres 
on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn,  New 
Salem  m Lincoln’s  time,  General  Grant  taking  command 
ot  the  troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette  and! 
Joliet  in  conference  with  Indians,  and  Governor  Coles, 
liberating  his  slaves  on  his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio 
R‘ve(r'  I'hese  ™u5a]s  were  not  executed  by  any  well  known 
artist  but  resulted  from  a contract  with  a decorating  com- 
pany many  years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stairway  is 
a hu?e  Pamting  representing  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark 
effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  Fort  Gage 
after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  British  occupa- 
tion. One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 
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House  of  Representatives. 


On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoining  the 
Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  are  panels 
of  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  War,  Peace, 
Art,  and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  are  statues 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Governor  John 
Wood  (1860-61)  and  David  E.  Shanahan. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times. 

Eight  Huge  Bronzes  Near  Base  of  Dome 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals  near 
the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casts  of  eight 
men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history  of  Illinois. 
These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by  appointment  and 
reappointment  during  the  entire  territorial  period,  and 
third  governor  of  the  State;  Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor; 
Edward  Coles,  second  governor;  Sidney  Breese,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman  Trumbull, 
U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  Commander  of  all  the  Union 
armies  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the 
United  States;  John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers 
during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards  U.  S.  senator;  and 
William  Morrison,  eminent  as  a statesman  and  jurist. 
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Frieze  In  Capitol  Dome. 


Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  dome  is  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical  plaster 
casts  painted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel 
may  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one  of 
e Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining  panels 
represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identity  of  most  of 
the  hgures  remains  questionable.  Early  accounts  of  the 
Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  author’s  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung  an  oil 
painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air  debate  in 
Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south,  north,  and  east 
alcoves,  respectively,  can  be  seen  allegorical  murals  repre-l 
senting  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum  in  * 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of  George 
Washington. 
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The  Centennial  Building 

The  Centennial  Building,  shown  on  the  back  of  the 
booklet,  commemorates  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union.  The  corner- 
stone was  laid  October  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  land  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands  is  the  former  site  of  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  Mary  Todd  were  married  in  his  home  and 
Mrs.  Lincoln  died  there  in  1882,  seventeen  years  after  the 
President’s  assassination. 

The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  lime- 
stone. Names  of  prominent  Illinoisans  are  inscribed  in 
a frieze  near  the  top  of  the  structure  on  all  four  sides. 


Memorial  Hall. 


Just  inside  the  two  main  entrances  is  Memorial  Hall 
in  which  the  flags  of  Illinois  regiments  are  on  display. 
The  hall  is  154  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide.  The  interior 
walls  are  of  Mankato  while  the  ceiling  is  decorated  in 
gold  leaf.  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  are  used 
in  the  floor  pattern. 
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On  the  first  floor  of  the  Centennial  Building,  in  ad- 
dition to  Memorial  Hall,  are  the  offices  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. On  the  second  floor  are  various  State  offices. 

Libraries  and  Lincoln  Boom  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  departments 
of  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Library,  and 
the  Lincoln  Room.  The  Illinois  State  Library  at  the 
west  end  serves  state  officials,  private  individuals,  clubs 
and  local  libraries.  It  houses  almost  1,000,000  items,  in- 
cluding books  and  bound  periodicals,  documents  and 
pamphlets,  pictures,  recordings  and  current  periodicals. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  at  tha 
east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  most  de- 
tailed information  on  the  history  of  our  State  together 
with  valuable  relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  Historical  Librarian,  the  State  His- 
torical Society,  and  private  donors,  the  collections  in 
this  Library  are  constantly  being  added  to  and  form  the 
fountain  head  of  information  for  research  students  in 
every  phase  of  State  history. 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their 
natural  habitat  are  shown  the  large  animals  once  com-! 
mon  to  Illinois,  the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  many 
foreign  specimens,  mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological 
collections,  also  ethnological  exhibits  of  Indian,  Philip- 
pine, and  African  material. 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulating 
exhibits  by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  and  a' 
fine  collection  of  Oriental  Art. 

i 

Centennial  Auditorium  Seats  800 

In  the  annex  of  the  main  building  is  an  auditorium 
which  seats  about  800  people.  On  the  third,  fourth,  andf 
fifth  floors  of  the  annex  are  the  offices  of  the  State 
Highways  Division.  In  the  basement  are  various  offices, 
the  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  Collections  Unit  of  the 
State  Library  which  handles  loans  annually  of  books  to 
schools,  and  non-library  communities  throughout  the 
State. 
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Archives  Building 

WEST  OF  the  Centennial  Building  is  the  Archives 
Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the  State  Li- 
brary completed  in  1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000.  De- 
signed by  the  State  Architect,  the  new  building  matches 
the  Centennial  Building  architecturally  except  for  modi- 
fication that  had  to  be  introduced  because  of  its  func- 
tional purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C„  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present  struc- 
ture is  153  feet  long  and  67  feet  high  it  has  been  de- 
signed and  placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  extension 
XOU™tlmes„the  Present  capacity.  It  is  the  first  unit 
or  the  Illinois  State  Library  building. 


Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  records 
trom  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as  fire, 
damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records,  here 
and  elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because 
ot  lack  of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried 
on  caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial 
Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two  floors 
only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while  third  floor 
windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental  stone  grills 
which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the  decorative  de- 
sign of  the  facade. 


Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with 
their  15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults  occupy 
the  center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building  is  con- 
nected by  tunnel  to  the  Centennial  Building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Mu- 
seum, Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  Room 
on  the  first  floor;  and  another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits, 
and  the  Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  second' 
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floor.  These  public  rooms  are  in  the  center,  north,  and 
west  sides  of  the  building.  The  public  is  not  admitted 
to  floors  above  the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the 
first,  second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a 
photographic  laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room 
where  incoming  documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated 
before  being  admitted  to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence 
in  woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet 
stone  walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and 
an  ornate  polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Fac- 
ing the  bronze  and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a 
sculptured  stone  triple  panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new 
process.  Above  this  mural  is  a gold  inscription  “Archives 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,”  and  below  another  which  reads 
“The  Records  of  Human  Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting 
fixtures,  radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The 
star  motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting  fix- 
tures, radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double  ele- 
vator doors  on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum,” 
“Charity,”  “Defense”  and  “Security,”  while  those  on  the 
second  floor  symbolize  “Legislature,”  “Unity,”  “Court,” 
and  “Equity.” 


Lobby  of  Archives  Division  Building. 
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To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museum, 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wain- 
scot and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  black 
accents.  Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Refer- 
ence Library. 

Modern  Fire  Protection  Installed 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furni- 
ture is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  chocolate 
brown  walls.  Built-in  reference  tables  and  light  maple 
card  cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building’s  most  strik- 
ing rooms.  The  building  also  houses  the  Safety  Responsi- 
bility Division  on  the  east  first  floor,  and  the  Driver  License 
Division  on  the  east  second  floor. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  but 
to  further  guard  against  fire,  a fire  alarm  system  of  the 
latest  type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  may 
any  harm  come  to  Illinois’  historic  records. 

Armory  and  Office  Building 

NORTH  OF  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site  where : 
once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in  1934, 
stands  the  State  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus 
is  a large  auditorium  (seating  capacity  approximately 
6,000),  and  drill  hall  around  which  are  grouped  sundry 
offices,  entrances  to  which  are  on  the  north  and  south  ends. 
On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  for  the  Bureau 
of  Criminal  Identification  under  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  the  general  offices  of  the  Illinois  Public  Aid  | 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Public  Safety,  the  Divi-  1 
sion  of  Correction,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Division  of  Fire  Inspection,  and  the  Division  of  Seed  j 
Inspection  and  the  Division  of  Standards,  both  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  are 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Department.  On  the  upper  floors  are 
the  offices  of  the  Division  of  Central  Accounting,  Pur- 
chase and  Supplies,  and  Budget,  all  of  which  are  under 
the  Department  of  Finance.  The  Divisions  of  State 
Parks  and  Memorials,  Division  of  Printing,  Architecture 
and  Engineering,  and  the  U.  S,  National  Park  Service 
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State  Armory  and  Office  Building. 
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are  also  housed  on  the  East  Adams  Street  side. 

In  the  basement  is  the  Division  of  Multigraphing,  a 
rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for 
various  State  offices. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illi- 
nois courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street  and 
Capitol  Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as 
a true  rendition  of  classic  architecture.  The  act  author- 
izing its  construction  was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  build- 
ing dedicated  in  1908.  The  appropriation  for  the  build- 
ing totalled  $500,000  and  the  structure  was  completed 
within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate  Court, 
while  the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  end  is  the  State  Law 
Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court  Room  and 
conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south 
side  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con- 
sisting of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges 
must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise 
original  jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court 
of  appeal  either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly 
from  the  Circuit  and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is  final 
except  in  instances  where  a State  law  may  be  shown  to 
conflict  with  a Federal  law. 
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Tunnels  Connect  Buildings 

A NETWORK  of  tunnels  connects  all  buildings  with 
the  exception  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  tunnel  to 
be  constructed  was  the  one  under  Monroe  Street,  connecting 
the  power  plant  to  the  Capitol.  This  tunnel  served  for 
many  years  as  a duct  for  heat  pipes  and  water  mains. 
Ever  increasing  need  for  heat  and  water  taxed  the  tun- 
nel’s capacity  and  in  1931  a new  and  much  larger  one 
was  constructed.  It  is  more  than  500  feet  long  and 
enters  the  Capitol  under  the  east  wing.  All  plumbing 
except  the  lawn  sprinkling  water  main  was  transferred 
to  the  new  tunnel.  The  old  tunnel  is  not  used  at  all — only 
a water  main  is  in  for  a short  part  of  the  way  and  the  tunnel 
is  sealed  on  the  north  end. 

When  the  Centennial  Building  was  erected  a tunnel 
was  constructed  to  connect  that  building  with  the 
Capitol.  This  tunnel  is  more  elaborate  and  is  parti- 
tioned down  the  center.  One  side  houses  plumbing  pipes 
and  a freight  tunnel  and  the  other  provides  an  all-weather 
pedestrian  passageway  between  the  two  buildings. 

Connecting  this  main  tunnel  is  still  another  which 
provides  basement  entrance  to  the  Archives  building. 

A new  tunnel  from  the  old  plant  to  the  new  plant  at 
Klein  & Madison,  also  connects  to  the  west  end  of  the 
Capitol  Building.  These  tunnels  are  used  for  piping  only. 
A small  tunnel  for  pipes  also  connects  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  and  to  the  tunnel  which  connects  the 
Capitol  and  Centennial  Buildings. 
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Guide  to  Statues 
on  State  House  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lin- 
coln, Douglas,  Menard,  Yates,  and  Palmer,  all 
of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  illustrated 
on  page  4 was  dedicated  on  October  5,  1918  on  the  same 
day  as  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial 
Building,  the  date  being  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First  General  Assembly.  The 
sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew  O’Connor  and  was  un- 
veiled by  Lord  Charnwood,  one  of  Lincoln’s  best  known 
biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite  slab  which 
forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed  Lincoln’s 
eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first 
term  as  U,  S.  President. 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant”  shown 
on  page  5 was  dedicated  on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Lincoln  statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the 
work  of  Gilbert  P.  Riswold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of  view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  monuments.  The  bronze  seems  al- 
most alive  in  its  virility.  It  shows  Douglas  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of  making  one  of  his  stirring 
addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  politician  Douglas  in  his 
short  life  became  one  of  the  most  poted  figures  in  Illi- 
nois history.  He  was  born  on  April  23,  1813  at  Brandon, 
Vermont,  and  came  to  Illinois  in  his  early  manhood  to 
follow  the  legal  profession.  Appointed  a state’s  attorney 
in  1835  he  resigned  the  same  year  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following 
year  when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning 
this  post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1842.  He  served 
several  terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  U.  S.  Sena- 
tor for  Illinois.  Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June 
3,  1861  during  his  third  term  as  Senator. 
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Pierre  Menard  Statue 


Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  es- 
tablished himself  as  a dealer  in 
furs  and  pelts.  In  1791  he 
moved  to  Kaskaskia  where  he 
resided  until  his  death  in  1845. 
As  he  flourished  in  business  he 
came  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  political  life  of  the  com- 
munity. Almost  universally  be- 
loved because  of  his  honesty 
and  generosity  he  came  to  be 
President  of  the  1st,  2nd,  and 
3rd  Territorial  General  Assem- 
blies, and  from  1818  to  1822 
served  as  our  first  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Me-' 
nard’s  earliest  business  asso- 
ciates. John  H.  Mahoney, 
Indianapolis,  was  the  artist  who  executed  the  work. 
The  committee  which  chose  the  design  consisted  of 
E.  B.  Washburne,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  D.  Dement,  Ninian  Edwards,  and  Joseph 
Gillespie.  The  statue,  dedicated  on  June  10,  1888,  was  cast  j 
by  the  Hallowell  Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  and  is  a < 
good  likeness  as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  , 
to  a member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

John  M.  Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  1861.  In  1831  Palmer 
and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of  their 
strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friendship  with 
Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished  career 


Pierre  Menard  statue  in 
the  State  House  Grounds. 
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as  a soldier,  lawyer, 
and  politician.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  he 
was  active  in  recruit- 
ing regiments  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of 
general.  Besides  be- 
ing governor  he 
served  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate  and  in  1896 
was  candidate  of  the 
gold  Democrats  for 
the  Presidency.  Pal- 
mer’s bronze  memo- 
rial is  the  work  of 
Leonard  Crunelle. 


i M.  Palmer  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 


Yates  Statue 


The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois, is  the  work  of  Albin 
Polasek,  and  was  dedi- 
cated with  that  of  John 
M.  Palmer  on  October 
16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  largely 
instrumental  in  winning 
Illinois’  support  of  Lin- 
coln for  the  Presidency, 
and  must  be  given  much 
of  the  credit  for  Illinois’ 
enlistment  of  259,147 
men  during  the  Civil 
War.  After  his  governor- 
ship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the  State 
House  grounds. 
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The  Executive  Mansion 


SITUATED  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
Jackson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  impos- 
ing white  brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion, 
official  home  of  Illinois  Governors  since  1856. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Spring- 
field  in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  built  in  1856, 
the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue  (then  Market  Street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  look- 
ing towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s  Man- 
sion was  approved  in  1853.  The  General  Assembly  in 
that  year  voted  to  construct  an  official  residence  for  the 
Chief  Executive  and  passed  an  appropriation  of  $15,000. 
A commission  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  State 
Treasurer  and  the  Auditor  was  appointed  to  purchase  a 
site  for  the  new  residence.  The  commission  also  was  au- 
thorized to  sell  the  house  and  lot  then  occupied  by  the 
Governor  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  the 
$15,000  already  appropriated.  The  home  was  sold  for 
$2,680.  However,  the  fund  was  found  to  be  insufficient 
and  in  February,  1855,  the  Assembly  voted  an  additional 
sum  of  $16,000  to  complete  the  structure,  thus  making 
the  total  original  cost  of  the  Mansion  $33,680, 

In  January,  1856,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and 
his  family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Mansion, 
which  since  then  has  been  the  home  of  every  Illinois 
Governor  and  the  scene  of  many  historical  and  colorful 
events. 

Many  times  the  original  cost  of  the  building  has  been 
expended  upon  the  Mansion  since  its  construction,  as 
nearly  every  General  Assembly  has  appropriated  varying 
sums  for  improvements,  such  as  repairing,  remodeling 
and  refurnishing. 

The  Mansion  contains  28  rooms.  The  offices  of  the 
Governor  are  on  the  ground  floor.  On  the  first  floor  are 
the  reception  rooms  and  the  State  Dining  Room.  In  the 
latter  room  hangs  an  interesting  picture  of  Edward  D. 
Baker,  Congressman,  prominent  Whig,  and  friend  of 
Lincoln.  This  picture  was  painted  by  an  unknown  artist 
and  purchased  by  Lincoln.  Lincoln’s  second  son  who 
died  at  an  early  age  was  named  for  Baker. 
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Springfield  and  Lincoln 

Beside  the  County  Court  House  describe 
earlier  in  this  booklet,  and  the  Lincoln  Hon 
and  tomb,  Springfield  is  rich  with  places  direct] 
associated  with  the  Great  Emancipator.  Brom 
memorial  tablets  are  at  the  following  places: 

Site  of  Speed’s  General  Store,  107  South  Fifth  S 
Above  this  store  Lincoln  shared  a room  with  Speed 
1837. 

Site  of  Stuart  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1837-1841 
109  N.  Fifth  St. 

Site  of  Logan  and  Lincoln’s  Law  Office  (1841-1843 
203  S.  Sixth  St. 

Site  of  Lincoln  and  Herndon’s  Law  Office  (184^ 
1865),  103  S.  Fifth  St.  ! 

Site  of  the  Globe  Tavern,  315  E.  Adams.  Here  M, 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  until  May  2,  1844  and  her 
Robert  Lincoln  was  born. 

C.  M.  Smith  Building,  528  East  Adams.  In  a roor 
on  the  third  floor  of  this  building  Lincoln  wrote  his  firs 
inaugural  address  in  January,  1861. 

Former  site  of  Illinois  State  Journal,  116  N.  Sixtl 
St.  Here  Lincoln  received  the  news  on  May  18,  1860  6 
his  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
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Lincoln  Home  and  Tomb 


The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned 
is  maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks  as  a mu- 
seum and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
daily.  The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets. 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without  an  inspec- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Tomb  and  Monument.  It  is 
located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles  north 
Df  the  Capitol  and  easily  reached  by  road  or  bus. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  October  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by 
and  with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick 
Hammond.  The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction 
ivas  an  imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid 
shrine  it  is  today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to 
the  man  who  ‘‘Belongs  to  the  Ages.”  The  exterior  of  the 
tomb  was  left  unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively 
remodeled. 


New  Salem  State  Park 


Anyone  interested  in  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his 
adopted  state  will  be  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  superb 
reconstruction  of  his  first  Illinois  home,  the  village  of 
New  Salem  in  New  Salem  State  Park  near  Petersburg, 
about  20  miles  northwest  of  Springfield. 

The  first  active  step  toward  recreating  New  Salem 
:ame  in  1906  when  William  Randolph  Hearst  bought 
the  site  and  transferred  it  in  trust  to  the  Old  Salem 
Chautauqua  Association.  In  1918  the  land  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  cornerstone  for  the 
irst  of  the  reconstructed  buildings,  the  Berry-Lincoln 
store,  was  laid  November  17,  1932. 

The  only  original  building  in  the  village  is  the 
Dnstot  Cooper  shop.  It  was  built  in  1834,  moved  to 
Petersburg  in  1840,  and  returned  to  New  Salem  in  1922 
by  the  Old  Salem  Lincoln  League. 
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This  booklet,  “Capitol  Guide,”  serves  a two- 
fold purpose. 

I As  the  title  implies,  it  is  primarily  a guide  to 
the  ^ many  centers  of  interest  in  our  magnificent 
capital  group  of  buildings.  Of  greater  importance, 
however,  it  endeavors  to  provide  a brief  historical 
background  for  the  thousands  of  Capitol  visitors,  in 
vfhe  belief  that  a deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment 
, is  attached  when  these  splendid  buildings,  monu- 
ments and  portraits  are  viewed  with  a historical 
1 understanding  of  how  they  became  a part  of  our 
heritage. 

!\  When  Illinois  first  attained  Statehood  back  in 

1818,  it  was  a sparsely  settled  territory  of  a few 
thousand  persons,  consisting  of  a scattering  of 
small  but  vigorous  communities.  Life,  then,  was 
simple  and  legislative  needs  were  basic  and  com- 
' paratively  few. 

Today,  our  State  has  grown  into  a great  and 
powerful  Commonwealth  and  its  administrative  and 
; legislative  power  is  radiated  from  the  Capitol  here 
to  more  than  9,000,000  Illinoisans. 

This  booklet  sketches  a part  of  that  glorious 
past,  outlining  the  growth  and  movement  of  the 
Seat  of  Government  of  Illinois  from  the  first  small 
rented  red  brick  Statehouse  in  Kaskaskia,  in  1818 
to  the  resplendent  $4,500,000  State  Capitol  here 
in  Springfield. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  booklet  will  prove 
helpful  and  interesting  not  only  to  Capitol  visitors 
but  to  students  and  historians  as  well. 


Secretary  of  State 
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Illinois  State  Capitol? 

BY  CHARLES  F.  CARPENTIEI 
Secretary  of  State 


A/Tany  years  ago,  in  1703,  a group  of  Jesuits  from  the 
x A Illinois  Indian  Mission  in  Des  Peres  (present  St. 
Louis)  settled  near  the  juncture  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Mis-* 
sissippi  Rivers  in  what  later  was  to  be  known  as  Randolph 
County. 

This  little  settlement  was  named  Kaskaskia  by  its 
founding  fathers  and  on  December  3,  1818,  when  Illinois 
was  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union,  it  became  the  common- 
wealth's first  Capital.  Since  that  historic  day,  Illinois  has. 
had  three  Capital  cities  (Kaskaskia,  Vandalia  and  Spring- 
field)  and  six  Capitol  buildings. 

For  more  than  a century,  before  becoming  Illinois’' 
fount  of  government,  Kaskaskia  played  an  important  rolej 
in  Illinois  history.  Kaskaskia  was  the  scene  of  one  of  George, 
Rogers  Clark’s  early  triumphs  when  he  and  a little  army  of 
Virginians  captured  it  from  the  British  in  1778.  In  1809, 
when  Illinois  Territory  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
Kaskaskia  was  chosen  as  the  territorial  capital  and  it  was 
the  center  of  population  when  Nathaniel  Pope  petitioned 
Congress  for  statehood  for  his  adopted  territory  on  January 
16,  1818.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  was  passed  and 
accepted  by  Illinois  August  26,  1818  and  on  December  3, 
1818  Illinois  became  the  21st  State  of  the  Union. 
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Illinois  First  Capitol  was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol,  or  State  House,  was  rented.  It  was 
two  story  brick  building.  The  House  of  Representativi 
occupied  the  lower  floor  and  on  the  floor  above  was  tt 
Senate  Chambers.  Meeting  in  this  unimpressive  setting,  tt 
first  General  Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  2 
Representatives  petitioned  the  Congress  for  a grant  of  lan 
to  serve  as  a new  State  Capital.  The  request  was  grante 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  the  site.  The 
decided  upon  “Reeves  Bluff,”  later  to  be  known  as  Van 
dalia,  which  was  about  80  miles  northeast  on  the  Kaskaski 
River  from  Kaskaskia. 

Removal  Caused  by  Speculators 

The  removal  of  the  Capital  from  Kaskaskia  to  Van 
dalia  grew  out  of  a mania  for  speculation  on  the  part  o 
some  of  the  State’s  early  citizens  who  thought  that  mone 
could  be  made  by  starting  a land  boom  in  a new  locatior 

The  origin  of  the  name  “Vandalia”  is  not  known.  Fq 
many  years  credence  was  given  to  the  story  that  some  wa 
managed  to  convince  the  founders  that  the  spot  had  bee: 
inhabited  by  an  extinct  tribe  of  savages  known  as  “Vari 
dais.”  The  most  plausible  suggested  origin  is  that  of  Van 
dalia,  Ohio.  In  1775,  forty-five  years  before  the  establish 
ment  of  the  new  Illinois  town,  the  Ohio  Land  Company* 
name  had  been  changed  to  the  Vandalia  Land  Company 
From  this  sprang  the  name  Vandalia,  Ohio.  Regardless  o 
where  the  name  originated  the  “city  planners”  proceeded 
to  justify  the  story  of  vandalism  by  uprooting  all  the  tree 
which  might  have  shaded  the  public  square  and  streets. 

Kaskaskia  Destroyed  by  River 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Kaskaskii 
deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  under  the  waters  of  thf 
Mississippi  River  which  lapped  its  shores.  In  1881,  thf 
river  went  on  one  of  its  many  rampages,  changed  its  course 
moving  eastward  and  then  southwest  to  find  its  old  chan' 
nel.  When  the  turbulent  water  had  subsided  an  island  had 
been  created  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal city  had  been  washed  away.  Each  recurring  spring  flood 
encroached  further  upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of 
historic  Kaskaskia  slipped  into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  present  island  is  a 
farming  community  of  around  150  persons  and  the  island 
still  bears  the  name  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in 
memory  the  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  muddy 
Mississippi. 
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♦he  Sangamon  County  Court  House.  Certain  alterations  were 
made  to  the  building,  the  most  remarkable  being  that  of 
raising  the  entire  structure  and  building  under  It,  what  now 
is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  House  (beiowj. 
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Original  Capitol  at  Vandalia 

A plain  two  story  frame  structure  was  erected  in  Van- 
dalia.  The  lower  floor  was  devoted  to  one  room  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A passage  and  stairway  led 
to  the  second  floor  which  consisted  of  two  rooms,  the  larger 
for  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  smaller  for  the  Council 
of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  the  Capitol. 

The  State's  Archives,  consisting  of  a small  wagonload, 
were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to  Vandalia  by  Sidney 
Breese,  then  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  later  be- 
came a Supreme  Court  Justice  and  U.  S.  Senator.  Breese 
was  paid  S2S.00  for  his  labor. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  met 
in  the  first  State-owned  Capitol  on  December  4,  1820  and 
during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making  Vandalia  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new  building 
was  constructed  of  brick  at  a cost  of  $15,000.  Soon  there- 
after agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of  the  Capital  to! 
a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  This  senti- 
ment caused  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  in  1833 
whereby  the  voters  at  the  following  general  election  could' 
decide  the  location  for  a new  Capital  city.  ! 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were  j 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  and  the 
State’s  geographical  center.  Alton  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small  as  to  be  in- 
conclusive, and  the  vote  was  not  announced  officially  as  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by  the  next  General' 
Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal  from  Vandalia  was 
dropped  until  the  1836-37  session  revived  the  question.  J 

Lincoln  suggests  Springfield 

Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro- 
posal was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County.  Lin- 
coln introduced  a bill  providing  for  removal  of  the  Capital 
of  Illinois  to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  by  eight  fel- 
low members  who  with  him  were  known  as  the  Long  Nine 
because  their  aggregate  height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  they  should 
retain  the  Capital  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  without  author- 
ization, and  while  the  legislature  was  recessed,  they  tore 
down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they  erected  a State 
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Illinois’  present  Capitol 


House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture,  however,  was  in  vain 
for  with  the  return  of  the  General  Assembly  Lincoln  was 
successful  in  having  Springfield  named  as  Illinois’  new 
Capital. 

On  February  2 S,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill  pro- 
viding that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia  to  some 
place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State  and  three  days  later— 
February  28,  1837 — Springfield  was  chosen  as  the  new  I 
Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  1820,  Van- 
daha  was  to  continue  as  the  Capital  until  December  1, 
1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor  Thomas  Carlin  is- 
sued a proclamation  that  all  State  records  be  removed  to 
Springfield  by  July  4,  1839.  However,  the  State  Govern- 
ment did  not  actually  function  in  Springfield  until  Decem- 
ber, 1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Vandalia 
Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette  and  the  city  of  Vandalia, 
and  the  old  State  House  still  stands,  though  now  again  is 
State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fifth  Capitol  was  laid! 
at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays  the 
building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a total  cost  of: 
$260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square  nearly 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone f 
brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  building  took: 
15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  After 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  was,  of 
course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  State  House.  ] 
In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  appeared  and; 
argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  located  in  the' 
edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State  and  Supreme  ■ 
Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he  first  took  public  issue 
with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his  famous  “House  divided  : 
against  itself”  speech,  here  were  his  headquarters  during  his 
1860  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  here  finallv  his  re- 
mains rested  on  May  4,  1865,  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol  would 
be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  25th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This  was  the  fifth  of 
the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and  the  one  in  use  today. 
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The  old  Capitol  at  Springfield  was  said  to  Sangamon 
County  for  $200,000.  The  deed  was  executed  October  23, 
1869,  nearly  seven  years  before  the  present  Capitol  was  used 
Certain  alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two-story 
structure  high  off  the  ground  and  while  suspended,  the 
present  ground  floor  of  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House 
was  built. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March  11. 
1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place  October 
5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the  building  was  first 
occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years  after  the  Legislature 
first  authorized  its  construction,  the  building  finally  was 
completed.  Originally  construction  costs  were  limited  to 
$3,000,000,  but  before  completion  expenditures  amounted  to 
more  than  $4,500,000. 

The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is  in 
the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation,  92^2 
feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests,  is  25^ 
feet  below  the  grade  line,  set  on  solid  rock.  It  is  inter- 
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esting  to  know  that  many  feet  below  runs  one  of  the  rich- 
est veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick  from 
the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built  of  granular 
magnesian  limestone  from  quarries  of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries  of 
Joliet,  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  361 
feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the  highest 
building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of  the  red  beacon 
which  glows  through  the  night  as  a guidance  for  pilots.  In 
1949  the  beacon  was  equipped  with  an  electronic  “eye” 
which  turns  the  light  on  when  visibility  reaches  a certain 
low — day  or  night.  It  used  to  operate  on  a clock  device 
which  turned  the  lights  on  in  the  evening  and  off  in  the, 
morning,  making  no  provision  for  foggy  or  overcast  days. 

Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

OFFICES  OF  the  present  State  Capitol,  which  is 
under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  grouped 
on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  to  the  great' 
dome.  On  the  first  floor  facing  toward  the  east  and  in  the 
center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  representing  Illinois 
welcoming  the  world  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
This  figure  was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition 
and  was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women, 
of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corridors  ; 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  north  corridor  are  the ) 
offices  of  the  State  Treasurer,  Banking  Department  of  the ' 
State  Auditor,  Public  Assistance  office  of  the  State  Auditor,  , 
and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
of  Supplies,  the  Securities  and  Shipping  Divisions.  Indus- 
trial Planning  Commission  is  also  located  in  this  wing. 

In  the  west  corridor  is  located  the  new  Personnel  De- 
partment and  a branch  of  the  Treasurer’s  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the  offices 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Gover- 
nor’s new  reception  room  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  east 
corridor. 
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A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T.  Rainey 
of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death  August  19,  1934, 
hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to  the  Gover- 
nor’s Reception  Room.  He  served  as  representative  from  the 
20th  District  from  1903  until  the  time  of  his  death  with 
the  exception  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Hans 
Schlereth.  A painting  of  the  late  United  States  Senator 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  by  the  eminent  artist  Louis  Betts 
has  been  hung  in  the  East  wing  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
Capitol. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Auditor,  the  Banking  Division  of  the  Treasurer  and  the 
central  office  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the  south 
corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Corpo- 
ration Department.  In  the  west  wing  are  located  offices  of 
the  three  general  supervisors  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office;  the  Secretary’s  Personnel,  Index,  Disbursement, 
Property  Control  and  Purchasing  Divisions  along  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  are  in  this  corridor.  Also  in 
this  wing  are  the  Governor’s  Administrative  Assistants. 

House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  Capitol  are  the  chambers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the  House 
being  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north  side.  Back 
of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presiding  officers  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  also  committee  rooms  and  lounges.  On 
the  third  floor  is  also  found  the  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau. 

On  the  mezzanine  are  additional  committee  rooms  and 
the  Legislative  Council. 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are  mosaic 
work  in  vari-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the  rotunda  in 
the  first  and  second  stories  and  at  the  base  of  the  dome’s 
arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves  are  of  solid  stone 
faced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and  Missouri  red  granite. 
The  grand  stairway  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third 
floor  in  the  west  wing  of  the  building  is  constructed  of 
various  kinds  of  solid  marble,  as  are  also  the  columns, 
pilasters,  arches,  rails,  balusters  and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  third  story  of  the  rotunda 
are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue  granite  and 
rich  foliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wainscoting  of  the 
corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic  and  imported 
including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lisbon,  Glen  Falls, 
old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  artistically  constructed 
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and  the  work  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  beauty  and 
durability. 

Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspicuously 
throughout  the  Capitol.  Most  frequently  inspected  by  vis- 
itors are  the  murals  of  the  north  and  south  corridors  on 
the  first  floor.  They  represent  events  and  scenes  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as  old  Fort  Chartres 
on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn,  New 
Salem  in  Lincoln’s  time,  General  Grant  taking  command  of 
the  troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette  and 
Joliet  in  conference  with  Indians,  and  Governor  Coles, 
liberating  his  slaves  on  his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio 
River.  These  murals  were  not  executed  by  any  well  known 
artist  but  resulted  from  a contract  with  a decorating  com- 
pany many  years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stairway 
is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark 
effecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  Fort  Gage 
after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  British  occu- 
pation. One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoining  the 
Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  are  panels 
of  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  War,  Peace, 
Art,  and  Literature. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  are  statues 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Governor  John 
Wood  (1860-61),  David  E.  Shanahan  and  Richard  J.  Barr. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times.  Mr.  Barr  served 
48  consecutive  years  in  the  State  Senate. 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals  near 
the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casts  of  eight 
men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history  of  Illinois. 
These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by  appointment  and 
reappointment  during  the  entire  territorial  period,  and  third 
governor  of  the  State;  Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor; 
Edward  Coles,  second  governor;  Sidney  Breese,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman  Trumbull, 
U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  Commander  of  all  the  Union 
armies  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the 
United  States;  John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers 
during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards  U.S.  senator;  and  Wil- 
liam Ralls  Morrison  (1825-1909),  congressman  and  soldier. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  dome  is  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical  plaster 
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casts  painted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel 
may  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining  panels 
represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identity  of  most 
of  the  figures  remains  questionable.  Early  accounts  of  the 
Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  author’s  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung  an 
oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air  debate 
in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south,  north,  and 
east  alcoves,  respectively,  can  be  seen  allegorical  murals 
representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of  George 
Washington. 


Symbolizing  Illinois'  welcome  to  the  world,  the  above  figure 
stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  statue  commemo- 
rates the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
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The  Centennial  Building 

The  Centennial  Building  commemorates  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the  Union.  The 
cornerstone  was  laid  October  5,  1918,  and  the  building  com- 
pleted in  July  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  land  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands  is  the  former  site  of  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Todd  were  married  in  his  home  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
died  there  in  1882,  seventeen  years  after  the  President’s 
assassination. 

The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  limestone. 
Names  of  prominent  Illinoisans  are  inscribed  in  a frieze 
near  the  top  of  the  structure  on  all  four  sides. 

Just  inside  the  two  main  entrances  is  Memorial  Hall 
in  which  the  flags  of  Illinois  regiments  are  on  display.  The 
hall  is  154  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide.  The  interior  walls 
are  of  Mankato  stone  while  the  ceiling  is  decorated  in  gold 
leaf.  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  are  used  in  the 
floor  pattern.  In  the  first  floor  annex  are  various  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  vast  Automobile  Department. 

On  the  second  are  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Illinois 
State  Library  and  branches  of  the  Automobile  Department. 
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Libraries  and  Lincoln  Room  on  Third  Floor 

On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  departments 
of  the  State  Library,  the  State  Historical  Library,  and  the 
Lincoln  Room.  The  Illinois  State  Library  at  the  west  end 
serves  state  officials,  private  individuals,  clubs  and  local 
libraries.  It  houses  almost  1,000,000  items,  including  books 
and  bound  periodicals,  documents  and  pamphlets,  pictures, 
recordings  and  current  periodicals. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  at  the 
east  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  most  detailed 
information  on  the  history  of  our  State  together  with  valu- 
able relics  of  the  martyred  President.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Historian,  the  State  Historical  Society,  and 
private  donors,  the  collections  in  this  Library  are  con- 
stantly being  added  to  and  form  the  fountainhead  of  infor- 
mation for  research  students  in  every  phase  of  State  history. 

State  Museum 

The  Illinois  State  Museum  on  the  fifth  floor  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  places  to  visitors.  In  their  natural  habi- 
tat are  shown  the  large  animals  once  common  to  Illinois,  1 
the  birds  of  the  state  as  well  as  many  foreign  specimens, 
mineral,  fossil,  and  archaeological  collections,  also  ethnologi- 
cal exhibits  of  Indian,  Philippine,  and  African  material.  t 

In  the  art  gallery  are  permanent  and  circulating  exhibits  : 
by  contemporary  artists  and  craftsmen  and  a fine  collection 
of  Oriental  Art.  Also  on  this  floor  is  located  the  Public 
Safety’s  Division  of  Criminal  Identification.  On  the  sixth 
floor  is  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Title  Division. 

Centennial  Auditorium 

In  the  annex  of  the  main  building  is  an  auditorium  j 
which  seats  about  614  people.  In  the  basement  are  various  I 
offices,  including  the  Collections  Unit  of  the  State  Library  \ 
which  handles  loans  annually  of  books  to  schools,  and 
non-library  communities  throughout  the  State. 

Archives  Building 

WEST  OF  the  Centennial  Building  is  the  Archives 
Building  housing  the  Archives  Division  of  the  State  Library, 
completed  in  1938  at  a cost  of  $820,000.  Designed  by  the 
State  Architect,  the  new  building  matches  the  Centennial 
Building  architecturally  except  for  modification  that  had  to 
be  introduced  because  of  its  functional  purposes. 

This  building  is  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
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States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D,  C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  January,  1938.  While  the  present  structure  is 
153  feet  long  and  67  feet  high  it  has  been  designed  and 
placed  on  a plot  which  will  allow  extension  to  four  times 
the  present  capacity.  It  is  the  first  unit  of  the  Illinois  State 
Library  building. 

Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  records 
from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as  fire, 
damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records,  here  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because  of  lack 
of  such  protection. 

Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried  on 
caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial 
Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two  floors 
only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while  third  floor 
windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental  stone  grilles, 
which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the  decorative  design 
of  the  fagade. 
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Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with  their 
15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults  occupy  the 
center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building  is  connected  by 
tunnel  to  the  Centennial  Building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Museum, 
Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  Room  on  the  first 
floor;  and  another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits,  and  the 
Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  second  floor.  These 
public  rooms  are  in  the  center,  north,  and  west  sides  of 
the  building.  The  public  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above 
the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a photographic 
laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room  where  incoming 
documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated  before  being  admitted 
to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence  in 
woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet  stone 
walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and  an  ornate, 
polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing  the  bronze 
and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a sculptured  stone  triple 
panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new  process.  Above  this  mural, 
is  a gold  inscription  “Archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois,”* 
and  below  another  which  reads  “The  Records  of  Human' 
Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting  fix- 
tures, radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The  star 
motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting  fixtures, 
radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double  elevator  doors - 
on  the  first  floor  symbolize  “Asylum,”  “Charity,”  “Defense”; 
and  “Security,”  while  those  on  the  second  floor  symbolize;: 
“Legislature,”  “Unity,”  “Court,”  and  “Equity.” 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museum,! 
decorated  in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wainscot  j 
and  dark  green  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  black  accents. 
Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Reference  Library. 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furniture 
is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
cream  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  choc  late 
brown  walls.  Built-in  reference  tables  and  light  maple  card 
cabinets  make  this  one  of  the  building’s  most  striking 
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rooms.  The  building  also  houses  a portion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  State  Auditor’s  Offices,  and  part 
of  the  State’s  new  Record  Commission. 

Smoking  is  prohibited  throughout  the  building,  but  to 
further  guard  against  fire,  a fire  alarm  system  of  the  latest 
type  has  been  installed  so  that  at  no  time  may  any  harm 
come  to  Illinois’  historic  records. 


Supreme  Court  Building 

THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illinois 
courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street  and  Capitol 
Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as  a true  ren- 
dition of  classic  architecture.  The  act  authorizing  its  con- 
struction was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  building  dedicated 
in  1908.  The  appropriation  for  the  building  totalled  $500,000 
and  the  structure  was  completed  within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate  Court,  while  the 
east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 
finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  end  is  the  State  Law 
Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  the  Court  Room  and 
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conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  soutl 
side  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for  thi 
Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

. . Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court,  con- 
sisting of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  differenl 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  jud^e* 
must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise  original 
jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court  of  appeal 
either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly  from  the  Circuit 
and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is  final  except  in  instances 
where  a State  law  may  be  shown  to  conflict  with  a Federal 
law. 


Illinois  State  Office  Building 

To  alleviate  crowded  working  conditions  and  centralize 
state  offices,  the  68th  General  Assembly,  upon  recommenda-, 
tion  of  Governor  William  G.  Stratton,  appropriated  a total 
of  $12,500,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  for 
construction  and  equipping  of  an  office  building  for  state 
purposes. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  new  State  Office  Building' 
by  Governor  Stratton  on  February  15,  1954  and  twenty 
months  later  the  new  ultra-modern  H-shaped  building  was 
completed  and  occupancy  began.  Due  to  the  time  element, 
method  of  open  competitive  bidding  and  economies  in : 
construction  costs,  without  deviating  from  original  designs,  i 
the  over-all  cost  of  the  building  was  only  $11,500,000,  a] 
figure  $1,000,000  below  the  original  appropriation.  This  C 
amount  has  been  turned  back  to  the  General  Revenue  fund.  < 
Preliminary  research  work  and  architectural  planning  for  the 
huge  structure  involved  a monumental  task.  Before  finally  > 
settling  upon  a basic  design,  the  associate  architects  studied  f 
twelve  different  types  of  construction  and  visited  the  sites 
of  state  office  buildings  in  other  states  in  search  of  ideas 
for  an  improved  design.  The  results  of  this  careful  research 
are  apparent  throughout  the  new  structure.  The  present 
“H”  type  design  finally  was  adopted  and  the  building  was 
erected  on  a site  just  west  of  the  Capitol. 

The  building  as  completed  is  a well-balanced  combina- 
tion of  efficient  functional  design,  pleasing  and  dignified 
architectural  lines,  together  with  strictly  modern  fireproof 
material  incorporated  throughout  the  structure.  The  com- 
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New  State  Office  Building. 


bined  areas  of  all  floor  space  (445,020  square  feet)  are  the 
equivalent  to  slightly  more  than  ten  acres.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  building  is  its  82  percent  efficiency  ratio, 
this  means  that  82  percent  of  the  floor  area  is  actual  usable 
space  with  only  18  percent  taken  up  by  elevators,  storage, 
corridors,  etc.  Wings  of  the  new  office  buildings  are  seven 
stories  high,  the  center  is  eight  stories.  The  maximum  ex- 
terior dimensions  are  381  by  252  feet. 

Like  other  buildings  in  the  Capitol  group,  a tunnel 
connects  the  building  with  the  Capitol.  Charles  F.  Carpen- 
tier  as  Secretary  of  State  is  Chief  Custodian. 

A cafeteria  accommodating  more  than  400  persons  and 
a postal  sub-station  are  located  in  the  edifice.  The  following 
departments  and  agencies  are  now  located  in  the  State  Office 
Building:  Department  of  Conservation,  Department  of 
Labor,  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Division  of  Highways,  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  Illinois  Commerce  Commission,  Toll 
Highway  Commission,  State  Employees  Retirement  System, 
Board  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Illinois  Veterans  Com- 
mission, Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  Illinois  Youth 
Commission,  Teachers  Certification  Board,  First  Aid  Sta- 
tion, Three  offices  of  Division  of  Departmental  Reports, 
Teachers  College  Board,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Teachers  Retirement  System,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Custodian’s  office. 
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Armory  and  Office  Building  ! 

NORTH  OF  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site  where 
once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in  1934,' 
stands  the  State  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus  is’ 
a large  auditorium  (seating  capacity  approximately  6,000), 
and  drill  hall  around  which  are  grouped  sundry  offices, 
entrances  to  which  are  on  the  north  and  south  ends. 
On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  of  the  Depart- ; 
ment  of  Public  Safety,  the  Division  of  Fire  Inspection, 
under  the  Governor,  and  branch  offices  of  the  State 
Auditor’s  Office. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  are ) 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Military  ' 
and  Naval  Department.  On  the  upper  floors  are  the  offices  , 
of  the  Division  of  Central  Accounting,  Purchase  and  Sup- 
plies,  all  of  which  are  under  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Division  of  Printing,  Architecture  and  Engineering,  are  also 
housed  on  the  East  Adams  Street  side.  The  Armory  Cus- 
todian’s Office  is  located  on  the  first  floor. 

In  the  basement  is  the  Division  of  Multigraphing,  a 
rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for  various 
State  offices. 
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The  Governor’s  Mansion 

Situated  ON  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on  Jackson 
between  fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  imposing  brick 
structure— The  Executive  Mansion,  official  home  of  Illinois 
Governors  since  1855. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Springfield 
in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  completed  in  1856, 
the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue  (then  Market  Street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  looking 
towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s  Mansion 
was  approved  in  1853. 

In  November,  1855,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and  his 
family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure,  thus 
becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Mansion,  which 
since  then  has  been  the  home  of  Illinois  Governors. 
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Statues  on  Capitol  Grounds 

Five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Menard, 
Yates,  and  Palmer,  all  of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  was  dedi- 
cated October  5,  1918  on  the  same  day  as  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial  Building,  the  date  being 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First 
General  Assembly.  The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew 
O Connor  and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charnwood,  one  of 
Lincoln’s  best  known  biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite 
slab  which  forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed 
Lincoln  s eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the 
occasion  of  his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first 
term  as  U.  S.  President.  (See  opposite  page.) 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  “Little  Giant”  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lincoln 
statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the  work  of  Gilbert  P.  Ris- 
wold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of 
view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  monu- 
ments. The  bronze  seems  al- 
most alive  in  its  virility.  It 
shows  Douglas  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of 
making  one  of  his  stirring 
addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and 
politician  Douglas  in  his  short 
life  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  figures  in  Illinois  his- 
tory. He  was  born  on  April 
23,  1813  at  Brandon,  Ver- 
mont, and  came  to  Illinois  in 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  his  early  manhood  to  follow 

Statue  in  State  House  grounds,  the  legal  profession.  Elected 
state’s  attorney  in  1835  he  resigned  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following  year 
when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning  this 
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post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1843.  He  served  two 
terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  U.S.  Senator  for  Illinois. 
Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June  3,  1861  during  his 
third  term  as  Senator. 

Pierre  Menard  Statue 

Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a dealer  in  furs 
and  pelts.  In  1791  he  moved  to 
Kaskaskia  where  he  resided  un- 
til his  death  in  1845.  As  he  flour- 
ished in  business  he  came  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  political 
life  of  the  community.  Almost 
universally  beloved  because  of 
his  honesty  and  generosity  he 
came  to  be  President  of  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  Territorial  General 
Assemblies,  and  from  1818  to, 
1822  served  as  our  first  Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift' 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of' 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Menards 
earliest  business  associates.  John 
H.  Mahoney,  Indianapolis,  was 
the  artist  who  executed  the  work. 
The  committee  which  chose  the 
design  consisted  of  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Secretary  of  State  Henry; 
D.  Dement,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The1 
statue,  dedicated  on  June  10,  1888,  was  cast  by  the  Hallo-/ 
well  Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  and  is  a good  likeness 
as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  a; 
member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

John  M.  Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Americans 
originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  early  1700’s.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of 
their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friendship  with 
Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished  career  as  a 


Pierre  Menard  statue  in 
the  State  House  Grounds. 
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soldier,  lawyer,  ana 
politician.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting  regi- 
ments and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  Major  General. 
Besides  being  gover- 
nor he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  in 
1896  was  candidate  of 
the  gold  Democrats 
for  the  Presidency. 
Palmer’s  bronze  me- 
morial is  the  work  of 
Leonard  Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
is  the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
lasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M.  Pal- 
mer on  October  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  instru- 
mental in  winning  Illinois’ 
support  of  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency,  and  must  be 
given  much  of  the  credit 
for  Illinois’  enlistment  of 
259,147  men  during  the 
Civil  War.  After  his  gov- 
ernorship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 
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No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without 
viewing  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Home  and  Tomb. 
The  Tomb  is  located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery 
about  two  miles  north  of  the  Capitol.  (See  Map 
on  page  32.)  \ 

The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  is! 
maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials' 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  daily. 
The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  October  15,  1874  but  in 
1930-31  it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by  and 
with  the  supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick  Ham- 
mond. The  tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction  was  an 
imperfect  memorial  compared  to  the  splendid  shrine  it  is 
today,  a dignified  and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  man  who 
“belongs  to  the  ages.”  The  exterior  of  the  tomb  was  left 
unchanged,  but  the  interior  extensively  remodeled. 
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Ptefaee 

'T1  HIS  BOOK 


npHis  booklet,  "Capitol  Guide,”  serves  a two- 
A fold  purpose. 

As  the  title  implies,  it  is  primarily  a guide 
to  the  many  centers  of  interest  in  our  magnificent 
capitol  group  of  buildings.  Of  greater  importance, 
however,  it  endeavors  to  provide  a brief  historical 
background  for  the  thousands  of  Capitol  visitors,  in 
the  belief  that  a deeper  appreciation  and  sentiment 
is  attached  when  these  splendid  buildings,  monu- 
ments and  portraits  are  viewed  with  a historical 
understanding  of  how  they  became  a part  of  our 
heritage. 

When  Illinois  first  attained  Statehood  back 
in  1818,  it  was  a sparsely  settled  territory  of  a few 
thousand  persons,  consisting  of  a scattering  of  small 
but  vigorous  communities.  Life,  then,  was  simple 
and  legislative  needs  were  basic  and  comparatively 
few. 

Today,  our  State  has  grown  into  a great  and 
powerful  Commonwealth  and  its  administrative  and 
legislative  power  is  radiated  from  the  Capitol  here 
to  more  than  10,000,000  Illinoisans. 

This  booklet  sketches  a part  of  that  glorious 
past,  outlining  the  growth  and  movement  of  the 
Seat  of  Government  of  Illinois  from  the  first  small 
rented  Statehouse  in  Kaskaskia,  in  1818  to  the  pres- 
ent resplendent  State  Capitol  here  in  Springfield. 

It  is  my  wish  that  this  booklet  will  prove  help- 
ful and  interesting  not  only  to  Capitol  visitors  but 
to  students  and  historians  as  well. 


Secretary  ^ 
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Illinois  State  Capitols 

BY  CHARLES  F.  CARPENTIER 
Secretary  of  State 


Many  years  ago,  in  1703,  a group  of  Jesuits  from  the; 
^ Illinois  Indian  Mission  on  Des  Peres  (present  St. 
Louis)  settled  near  the  juncture  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers  in  what  later  was  to  be  known  as  Randolph 
County. 

This  little  settlement  was  named  Kaskaskia  by  its 
founding  fathers  and  on  December  3,  1818,  when  Illinois 
was  admitted  to  the  Federal  Union,  it  became  the  common- 
wealth’s first  Capital.  Since  that  historic  day,  Illinois  has  ) 
had  three  Capital  cities  (Kaskaskia,  Vandalia  and  Spring- 
field)  and  six  Capitol  buildings. 

For  more  than  a century,  before  becoming  Illinois’  fount 
of  government,  Kaskaskia  played  and  important  role  in  Illi- 
nois history.  Kaskaskia  was  the  scene  of  one  of  George 
Rogers  Clark’s  early  triumphs  when  he  and  a little  army  of 
Virginians  captured  it  from  the  British  in  1778.  In  1809, 
when  Illinois  Territory  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
Kaskaskia  was  chosen  as  the  territorial  capital  and  it  was 
the  center  of  population  when  Nathaniel  Pope  petitioned 
Congress  for  statehood  for  his  adopted  territory  on  January 
16,  1818.  The  Congressional  Enabling  Act  was  passed  and 
accepted  by  Illinois  August  26,  1818  and  on  December  3, 
1818  Illinois  became  the  21st  State  of  the  Union. 
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at  Kaskaskia.  The  building 
iapitol  from  1818  until  1820. 


Illinois  First  Capitol  was  Rented 

The  first  Capitol,  or  State  House,  was  rented.  It  was  a 
two  story  brick  building.  The  House  of  Representatives 
occupied  the  lower  floor  and  on  the  floor  above  was  the 
Senate  Chambers.  Meeting  in  this  unimpressive  setting,  the 
first  General  Assembly  composed  of  13  Senators  and  27 
Representatives  petitioned  the  Congress  for  a grant  of  land 
to  serve  as  a new  State  Capital.  The  request  was  granted 
and  a committee  of  five  was  named  to  choose  the  site.  They 
decided  upon  "Reeves  Bluff,"  later  to  be  known  as  Van- 
dalia,  which  was  about  80  miles  northeast  on  the  Kaskaskia 
River  from  Kaskaskia. 


Removal  Caused  by  Speculators 


The  removal  of  the  Capital  from  Kaskaskia  to  Van- 
dalia  grew  out  of  a mania  for  speculation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  State’s  early  citizens  who  thought  that  money 
could  be  made  by  starting  a land  boom  in  a new  location. 

The  origin  of  the  name  "Vandalia"  is  not  known.  For 
many  years  credence  was  given  to  the  story  that  some  wag 
managed  to  convince  the  founders  that  the  spot  had  been 
inhabited  by  an  extinct  tribe  of  savages  known  as  "Van- 
dals." The  most  plausible  suggested  origin  is  that  of  Van- 
dalia, Ohio.  In  1775,  forty-five  years  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Illinois  town,  the  Ohio  Land  Company’s 
name  had  been  changed  to  the  Vandalia  Land  Company. 
From  this  sprang  the  name  Vandalia,  Ohio.  Regardless  of 
where  the  name  originated  the  "city  planners”  proceeded 
to  justify  the  story  of  vandalism  by  uprooting  all  the  trees 
which  might  have  shaded  the  public  square  and  streets. 

Kaskaskia  Destroyed  by  River 

After  Vandalia  became  the  Capital  in  1820,  Kaskaskia 
deteriorated,  gradually  disappearing  under  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  River  which  lapped  its  shores.  In  1881,  the 
river  went  on  one  of  its  many  rampages,  changed  its  course, 
moving  eastward  and  then  southwest  to  find  its  old  chan- 
nel. When  the  turbulent  water  had  subsided  an  island  had 
been  created  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  ancient  capi- 
tal city  had  been  washed  away.  Each  recurring  spring  flood 
encroached  further  upon  the  site  until  the  last  vestige  of 
historic  Kaskaskia  slipped  into  the  Mississippi. 

On  the  remaining  portion  of  the  present  island  is  a 
farming  community  of  around  150  persons  and  the  island 
still  bears  the  name  Kaskaskia,  perhaps  to  perpetuate  in 
memory  the  little  Capital  which  lies  beneath  the  muddy 
Mississippi. 
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he  building  above  was  the  State's  fifth  Capitol.  It  is  now 
le  Sangamon  County  Court  House.  Recently  it  was  purchased 
the  State  and  is  to  become  a Lincoln  Shrine.  Certain 
erations  were  made  to  the  building,  the  most  remarkable 
being  that  of  raising  the  entire  structure  and  building  under 
it,  what  now  is  the  ground  floor  of  the  Court  House  (below). 


Original  Capitol  at  Vandalia 


A plain  two  story  frame  structure  was  erected  in  Van- 
dalia: The  lower  floor  was  devoted  to  one  room  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  A passage  and  stairway  led 
to  the  second  floor  which  consisted  of  two  rooms,  the  larger 
for  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  smaller  for  the  Council 
of  Revision.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Auditor  and  Treasurer 
occupied  rented  offices  detached  from  the  Capitol. 

The  State’s  Archives,  consisting  of  a small  wagonload, 
were  removed  from  Kaskaskia  to  Vandalia  by  Sidney 
Breese,  then  clerk  to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  later  be- 
came a Supreme  Court  Justice  and  U.  S.  Senator.  Breese 
was  paid  $25.00  for  his  labor. 

The  first  session  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  met 
in  the  first  State-owned  Capitol  on  December  4,  1820  and 
during  its  sitting  passed  an  act  making  Vandalia  the  seat  of 
government  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

On  December  9,  1823  fire  destroyed  this  first  State- 
owned  Capitol.  During  the  summer  of  1824  a new  building  , 
was  constructed  of  brick  at  a cost  of  $15,000.  Soon  there- 
after agitation  was  started  for  the  removal  of  the  Capital  to 
a site  nearer  the  geographical  center  of  the  State.  This  senti- 
ment  caused  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  in  1833  !; 
whereby  the  voters  at  the  following  general  election  could 
decide  the  location  for  a new  Capital  city. 

The  sites  on  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  were 
Vandalia,  Jacksonville,  Springfield,  Peoria,  Alton,  and  the 
State’s  geographical  center.  Alton  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  but  the  margin  was  so  small  as  to  be  in-  i 
conclusive,  and  the  vote  was  not  announced  officially  as  it 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  rejected  by  the  next  General  l 
Assembly.  So  the  suggested  removal  from  Vandalia  was  < 
dropped  until  the  1836-37  session  revived  the  question. 


Lincoln  suggests  Springfield 


Matters  then  took  a very  different  turn  for  the  pro- 
posal was  interesting  a rising  young  lawyer  known  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  who  represented  Sangamon  County.  Lin- 
coln was  the  leader  for  removal  of  the  Capital  of  Illinois 
to  Springfield,  and  he  was  backed  by  eight  fellow  members 
who  with  him  were  known  as  the  Long  Nine  because  their 
aggregate  height  was  54  feet. 

Residents  of  Vandalia  were  determined  that  they  should 
retain  the  Capital  so  in  the  summer  of  1836,  without  author- 
ization, and  while  the  legislature  was  recessed,  they  tore 
down  the  old  Capitol.  In  its  stead  they  erected  a State 
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Illinois  present  Capitol 
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House  costing  $16,000.  This  gesture,  however,  was  in  vain 
for  with  the  return  of  the  General  Assembly  Lincoln  was 
successful  in  having  Springfield  named  as  Illinois’  new 
Capital. 

On  February  25,  1837,  the  Assembly  passed  a bill  pro- 
viding that  the  Capital  be  moved  from  Vandalia  to  some 
place  nearer  the  center  of  the  State  and  three  days  later — 
February  28,  1937 — Springfield  was  chosen  as  the  new 
Capital  City.  Because  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  in  1820,  Van- 
dalia was  to  continue  as  the  Capital  until  December  1, 
1840,  but  on  June  20,  1839,  Governor  Thomas  Carlin  is- 
used  a proclamation  that  all  State  records  be  removed  to 
Springfield  by  July  4,  1839.  However,  the  State  Govern- 
ment did  not  actually  function  in  Springfield  until  Decem- 
ber, 1839. 

The  Eleventh  General  Assembly  returned  the  Vandalia 
Capitol  to  the  county  of  Fayette  and  the  city  of  Vandalia, f 
and  the  old  State  House  still  stands,  though  now  again  is 
State  property. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  State’s  fifth  Capitol  was  laid 
at  Springfield  on  July  4,  1837.  After  many  delays  the 
building  finally  was  completed  in  1853  at  a total  cost  of, 
$260,000,  double  its  original  estimate. 

The  building  occupied  the  center  of  the  square  nearly 
three  acres  in  extent,  and  was  constructed  of  cut  stone 
brought  from  a quarry  six  miles  away.  The  building  took 
15  years  to  complete  but  was  considered  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural wonders  of  the  State. 

Springfield  Site  of  Famous  Speech 

This  building  is  rich  in  Lincoln  associations.  After 
Lincoln  became  a resident  of  Springfield  in  1837  he  was,  of  ( 
course,  one  of  the  regular  frequenters  of  the  State  House.  ( 
In  addition  to  serving  in  the  legislature  he  appeared  and 
argued  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court,  located  in  the  I 
edifice,  and  made  frequent  use  of  the  State  and  Supreme 
Court  libraries.  In  this  building  he  first  took  public  issue 
with  Douglas,  here  he  made  his  famous  "House  divided 
against  itself’’  speech,  here  were  his  headquaters  during  his 
I860  campaign  for  the  Presidency,  and  here  finally  his  re- 
mains rested  on  May  4,  1865,  before  burial  at  Oak  Ridge. 

Present  State  House  Planned  in  1867 

Illinois  continued  to  prosper  and  gain  in  population 
and  soon  it  was  apparent  that  a much  larger  Capitol  would 
be  needed.  The  enabling  act  was  passed  by  the  25th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  February  24,  1867.  This  was  the  fifth  of 
the  buildings  owned  by  the  State  and  the  one  in  use  today. 
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1869,  nearly  seven  years  before  the  present  Capitol  was  used’ 
Certain  alterations  were  made  to  this  old  building,  the  most 
remarkable  one  being  that  of  raising  the  massive  two-story 
structure  high  off  the  ground  and  while  suspended  the 
present  ground  floor  of  the  Sangamon  County  Court  House 
was  built. 

Ground  was  broken  for  the  present  Capitol,  March  11, 
1868.  Formal  laying  of  the  cornerstone  took  place  October 
5th  of  the  same  year.  Still  unfinished,  the  building  was  first 
occupied  in  1876.  Twenty-one  years  after  the  Legislature 
first  authorized  its  construction,  the  building  finally  was 
completed.  Originally  construction  costs  were  limited  to 
$3,000,000,  but  before  completion  expenditures  amounted  to 


The  present  Capitol,  situated  on  a nine  acre  plot,  is  in 
the  form  of  a Latin  Cross.  The  circular  foundation,’  92*/2 
feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  the  vast  dome  rests,  is  25l/2 
feet  below  the  grade  line,  set  on  solid  rock.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  many  feet  below  runs  one  of  the  rich- 
est veins  of  Illinois  coal. 

The  walls  supporting  the  dome  are  17  feet  thick  from 
the  foundation  to  the  first  story.  They  are  built  of  granular 
magnesian  limestone  from  quarries  of  Hancock  County. 

The  outer  walls  of  the  superstructure  are  of  Niagara 
limestone,  that  of  the  lower  stories  from  the  quarries  of 
Joliet,  and  that  of  the  upper  stories  from  Lemont. 

The  extreme  length  of  the  building  from  north  to 
south  is  379  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  268  feet.  The 
height  from  the  ground  line  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  361 
feet,  and  to  the  tip  of  the  flagstaff  405  feet,  the  highest 
building  in  central  Illinois.  This  led  to  the  choice  of  the 
State  House  dome  for  the  installation  of  the  red  beacon 
which  glows  through  the  night  as  a guidance  for  pilots.  In 
1949  the  beacon  was  equipped  with  an  electronic  "eye” 
which  turns  the  light  on  when  visibility  reaches  a certain 
low — day  or  night.  It  used  to  operate  on  a clock  device 
which  turned  the  lights  on  in  the  evening  and  off  in  the 
morning,  making  no  provision  for  foggy  or  overcast  days. 


more  than  $4,500,000. 


Capitol  on  Nine  Acre  Plot 
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Guide  to  Illinois  Capitol 

OFFICES  OF  the  present  State  Capitol,  which  is 
under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  grouped 
on  each  floor  about  a rotunda  which  rises  to  the  great 
dome.  On  the  first  floor  facing  toward  the  east  and  in  the 
center  of  the  building  is  a bronze  figure  representing  Illinois 
welcoming  the  world  to  the  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893. 
This  figure  was  in  the  Illinois  building  at  the  Exposition 
and  was  afterward  presented  to  the  State  by  the  women 
of  Illinois. 

Radiating  from  this  central  figure  are  four  corridors 
leading  to  various  State  offices.  In  the  north  corridor  are  the 
offices  of  the  State  Treasurer,  Department  of  Financial  Insti- 
tutions and  the  central  offices  of  the  Insurance  Department. 

In  the  south  corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Department 
of  Registration  and  Education,  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
of  Supplies,  the  Securities  and  Shipping  Divisions.  The 
Board  of  Economic  Development  is  also  located  in  this  wing. 

In  the  west  corridor  is  located  the  new  Personnel  De- 
partment and  a branch  of  the  Treasurer’s  Office. 

On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor  are  the  offices 
of  the  Governor  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Gover- 
nor’s new  reception  room  is  located  at  the  end  of  the  east 
corridor. 

A portrait  of  the  late  Congressman  Henry  T.  Rainey 
of  Carrollton,  111.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  death  August  19,  1934, 
hangs  on  the  east  wall  beside  the  entrance  to  the  Gover- 
nor’s Reception  Room.  He  served  as  representative  from  the 
20th  District  from  1903  until  the  time  of  his  death  with 
the  exception  of  one  term.  The  portrait  is  the  work  of  Hans 
Schlereth.  A painting  of  the  late  United  States  Senator 
James  Hamilton  Lewis  by  the  eminent  artist  Louis  Betts 
has  been  hung  in  the  East  wing  of  the  second  floor  of  the 
Capitol. 

Off  the  north  corridor  are  the  central  offices  of  the 
Auditor,  the  Banking  Division  of  the  Treasurer  and  the 
central  office  of  the  Department  of  Finance.  In  the  south 
corridor  are  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Corpo- 
ration Department.  In  the  west  wing  are  located  offices  of 
the  three  general  supervisors  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office;  the  Secretary’s  Personnel,  Index,  Disbursement, 
Property  Control  and  Purchasing  Divisions  along  with  the 
Superintendent  of  Buildings  are  in  this  corridor.  Also  in 
this  wing  are  the  Governor’s  Administrative  Assistants. 
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_ , House  and  Senate  on  Third  Floor 

..  r!  t6  f pd  fl°°r  °f  the  Capito1  are  the  Cambers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  the  House 

bemg  on  the  south  and  the  Senate  on  the  north  side.  Back 
of  these  two  chambers  are  the  offices  of  the  Speaker  and  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  respective  presiding  officers  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  also  committee  rooms  and  lounges.  On 
the  third  floor  is  also  found  the  Legislative  Reference 


.,  T°n.  ‘he.  mezzanine  are  additional  committee  rooms  and 
the  Legislative  Council. 

The  walls  of  the  rotunda  and  the  corridors  are  mosaic 
work  in  van-colored  marbles.  The  walls  of  the  rotunda  in 
the  hrst  and  second  stories  and  at  the  base  of  the  dome’s 
arches  as  well  as  the  arches  themselves  are  of  solid  stone 
raced  with  Bedford  blue  limestone  and  Missouri  red  granite 
ihe  grand  stairway  leading  from  the  second  to  the  third 
floor  m the  west  wing  of  the  building  is  constructed  of 
various  kinds  of  solid  marble,  as  are  also  the  columns 
pilasters,  arches  rails,  balusters  and  wainscoting. 

The  polished  columns  in  the  third  story  of  the  rotunda 
are  of  Missouri  red  granite  with  bases  of  blue  granite  and 
rich  toliated  Tuckahoe  marble.  The  wainscoting  of  the 
corridors  of  vari-colored  marbles,  domestic  and  imported 
including  white  Italian,  Alps  green,  Lisbon,  Glen  Falls, 
old  Tennessee,  and  Concord,  is  artistically  constructed 
and  the  work  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  beauty  and 
durability. 


Mural  decorations  and  statuary  are  used  conspicuously 
throughout  the  Capitol,  Most  frequently  inspected  by  vis- 
Rors  are  murals  of  the  north  and  south  corridors  on 
the  hrst  floor.  They  represent  events  and  scenes  closely  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Illinois,  such  as  old  Fort  Chartres 
on  the  Mississippi,  Starved  Rock,  old  Fort  Dearborn,  New 
Salem  in  Lincoln’s  time,  General  Grant  taking  command  of 
the  troops  at  Cairo  during  the  Civil  War,  Marquette  and 
Joliet  in  conference  with  Indians,  and  Governor  Coles, 
liberating  his  slaves  on  his  way  to  Illinois  down  the  Ohio 
Rlver-  These  murals  were  not  executed  by  any  well  known 
artist  but  resulted  from  a contract  with  a decorating  com- 
pany years  ago.  While  they  are  inaccurate  their  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  part  of  our  storied  past. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  landing  of  the  grand  stairway 
is  a huge  painting  representing  Col.  George  Rogers  Clark 
ejecting  a treaty  with  the  Indians  in  1778  at  Fort  Gage 
after  he  had  captured  it  and  forever  ended  British  occu- 
pation. One  of  the  figures  in  the  foreground  is  supposed 
to  represent  the  great  pioneer  Daniel  Boone. 
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On  the  second  floor  in  the  east  corridor,  adjoining  the 
Governor’s  and  the  Secretary  of  State’s  offices,  are  panels 
ot  feminine  figures  representing  allegorically  War  Peace 
Art,  and  Literature.  In  the  South  Wing  is  the  Hall  of 
Governors. 

In  the  niches  about  the  second  floor  rotunda  are  statues 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Governor  John 
Wood  (1860-61),  David  E.  Shanahan  and  Richard  J.  Barr. 

Mr.  Shanahan  served  42  years  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  five  times.  Mr.  Barr  served 
48  consecutive  years  in  the  State  Senate. 

High  upon  the  walls  of  the  rotunda  on  pedestals  near 
the  base  of  the  inner  dome  are  heroic  bronze  casts  of  eight 
men  prominent  in  the  civil  and  military  history  of  Illinois. 
These  are:  Ninian  Edwards,  governor  by  appointment  and 
reappointment  during  the  entire  territorial  period,  and  third 
governor  of  the  State;  Shadrach  Bond,  first  governor; 
Edward  Coles,  second  governor;  Sidney  Breese,  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  U.  S.  senator;  Lyman  Trumbull, 
U.  S.  senator;  U.  S.  Grant,  Commander  of  all  the  Union 
armies  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  President  of  the 


Symbolizing  Illinois'  welcome  to  the  world,  the  above  figure 
stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  The  statue  commemo- 
rates the  work  of  Illinois  women  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
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United  States;  John  A.  Logan,  Major  General  of  Volunteers 
during  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards  U.S.  senator;  and  Wil- 
liam Ralls  Morrison  (1825-1909),  congressman  and  soldier. 

Still  above  these  statues  and  just  at  the  base  of  the 
inner  dome  is  a series  of  allegorical  and  historical  plaster 
casts  painted  to  have  the  appearance  of  bronze.  One  panel 
may  be  identified  with  certainty  and  this  illustrates  one  of 
the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates.  The  remaining  panels 
represent  pioneer  life  in  Illinois,  but  the  identity  of  most 
of  the  figures  remains  questionable.  Early  accounts  of  the 
Capitol  reveal  the  fact  that  the  panels  were  not  in  accord 
with  the  author’s  order. 

In  the  north  corridor  on  the  second  floor  is  hung  an 
oil  painting  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  an  open  air  debate 
in  Charleston.  On  the  third  floor  in  the  south,  north,  and 
east  alcoves,  respectively,  can  be  seen  allegorical  murals 
representing  Industry,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture. 

In  the  House  Chamber  hang  oil  paintings  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  while  at  the  rear  of  the  Speaker’s  rostrum  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  are  paintings  of  George 
Washington. 

The  Centennial  Building 

THE  Centennial  Building  commemorates  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  admission  of  the  State  to  the 
Union.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  October  5,  1918,  and  the 
building  completed  in  July  1923  at  a cost  of  $3,000,000. 

The  northwest  corner  of  the  land  on  which  the  build- 
ing stands  is  the  former  site  of  the  home  of  Ninian  Wirt 
Edwards,  son  of  Gov.  Ninian  Edwards.  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Mary  Todd  were  married  in  his  home  and  Mrs.  Lincoln 
died  there  in  1882,  seventeen  years  after  the  President’s 
assassination. 

The  exterior  of  the  Centennial  Building  is  of  limestone. 
Names  of  prominent  Illinoisans  are  inscribed  in  a frieze 
near  the  top  of  the  structure  on  all  four  sides. 

Just  inside  the  two  main  entrances  is  Memorial  Hall 
in  which  the  flags  of  Illinois  regiments  are  on  display.  The 
hall  is  154  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide.  The  interior  walls 
are  of  Mankato  stone  while  the  ceiling  is  decorated  in  gold 
leaf.  Missouri  marble  and  Mankato  stone  are  used  in  the 
floor  pattern.  In  the  first  floor  annex  are  various  offices  of 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  vast  Automobile  Division. 

On  the  second  are  the  administrative  offices  of  the  Illi- 
nois State  Library  and  branches  of  the  Automobile  Division. 
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The  Centennial  Building. 


On  the  third  floor  are  the  public  service  depart- 
ments of  the  State  Library  and  the  State  Historical  Library. 
Nearly  1,000,000  items,  including  books  and  bound  peri- 
odicals, documents  and  pamphlets,  pictures,  recordings  and 
current  periodicals  are  housed  in  the  libraries. 

The  Historical  Library  and  the  Lincoln  Room  at  the 
least  end  of  the  third  floor  are  filled  with  the  most  detailed 
information  on  the  history  of  our  state  together  with  valu- 
able relics  of  the  martyred  President.  The  Stern  Civil  War 
collection  is  now  located  in  the  foyer.  Through  the  efforts 
of  the  State  Historian,  the  State  Historical  Society,  and 
private  donors,  the  collections  in  this  Library  are  con- 
stantly being  added  to  and  form  the  fountainhead  of  infor- 
mation for  research  students  in  every  phase  of  State  history. 

In  the  annex  of  the  main  building  is  an  auditorium 
which  seats  about  600  people.  In  the  basement  are  various 
Dfflces  including  the  childrens’  section  and  the  Collections 
Unit  of  the  State  Library  which  handles  loans  of  books  to 
schools  and  library  units  throughout  the  State.  A section  of 
:he  Automobile  Division  also  is  in  the  basement. 
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Archives  Building 

WEST  OF  the  Centennial  Building  is  the  Archives 
Building  housing  the  Archives-Records  Management  Divi-I 
sion  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s  office,  completed  in  1938  at| 
a cost  of  $820,000.  Designed  by  the  State  Architect,  the 
building  matches  the  Centennial  Building  architecturally 
except  for  modification  that  had  to  be  introduced  because 
of  its  functional  purposes. 

This  building  was  the  third  of  its  type  in  the  United 
States,  the  two  others  being  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
Annapolis,  Md.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  on  March  30, 
1936,  and  the  building  formally  taken  over  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  in  January,  1938.  The  structure  is  153  feet  long 
and  67  feet  high. 

Provides  Unusual  Protection 

The  new  building  protects  the  State’s  valuable  records 
from  loss,  tampering,  and  such  physical  hazards  as  fire, 
damp,  excessive  heat,  and  vermin.  State  records,  here  and 
elsewhere,  have  been  destroyed  in  the  past  because  of  lack 
of  such  protection. 
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Present  capacity  is  for  140,000  cubic  feet  of  records. 
Because  of  this  enormous  mass  the  building  is  carried  on 
caissons  sunk  35  feet  to  bedrock.  Like  the  Centennial 
Building,  it  is  constructed  of  solid  masonry  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone.  Windows  show  on  the  first  two  floors 
only  on  the  north,  east  and  west  fronts,  while  third  floor 
windows  are  concealed  behind  ornamental  stone  grilles, 
which,  with  a row  of  pilasters,  form  the  decorative  design 
of  the  facade. 


Fifteen  Miles  of  Steel  Cabinets 

There  are  no  windows  to  any  of  the  vaults  with  their 
15  miles  of  steel  filing  cabinets.  These  vaults  occupy  the 
center  rear  and  upper  floors.  The  building  is  connected  by 
tunnel  to  the  Centennial  Building  and  Capitol. 

The  rooms  open  to  the  public  are  the  Lobby,  Museum, 
Reference  Room,  and  the  public  Catalog  Room  on  the  first 
floor;  and  another  lobby,  intended  for  exhibits,  and  the 
Archives  Administrative  office  on  the  second  floor.  These 
public  rooms  are  in  the  center,  north,  and  west  sides  of 
the  building.  The  public  is  not  admitted  to  floors  above 
the  second. 

Workrooms  occupy  the  basement  and  part  of  the  first, 
second  and  third  floors,  some  of  these  being  a photographic 
laboratory,  and  a special  Receiving  Room  where  incoming 
documents  are  cleaned  and  fumigated  before  being  admitted 
to  the  upper  floor  vaults. 

The  public  rooms  show  the  Williamsburg  influence  in 
woodwork  and  colors.  The  first  floor  lobby  has  Joliet  stone 
walls,  a patterned  blue  and  gray  marble  floor,  and  an  ornate 
polychrome  ceiling  with  a bronze  coat.  Facing  the  bronze 
and  glass  entrance  is  an  alcove  with  a sculptured  stone  triple 
panel  brilliantly  colored  by  a new  process.  Above  this  mural 
is  a gold  inscription  "Archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois," 
and  below  another  which  reads  "The  Records  of  Human 
Achievement.” 

Bronze  is  used  decoratively  for  stair  rails,  lighting  fix- 
tures, radiator  enclosures,  and  elevator  doors.  The  star 
motif  is  used  frequently  in  floor  insets,  lighting  fixtures, 
radiator  covers,  and  door  studs.  The  double  elevator  doors 
on  the  first  floor  symbolize  "Asylum,"  "Charity,"  "Defense" 
and  'Security,"  while  those  on  the  second  floor  symbolize 
"Legislature,"  "Unity,"  "Court,"  and  "Equity." 

To  the  right  of  the  first  floor  lobby  is  a Museum,  deco- 
rated in  Empire  style  with  a white  panelled  wainscot  and 
Williamsburg  blue  upper  wall,  with  gold  and  blue  accents. 
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THE  BUILDING  occupied  by  the  two  highest  Illinois 
courts  at  the  southeast  corner  of  Second  Street  and  Capitol 
Avenue,  facing  the  State  House,  is  regarded  as  a true  ren- 
dition of  classic  architecture.  The  act  authorizing  its  con- 
struction was  passed  in  1905,  and  the  building  dedicated 
in  1908.  The  appropriation  for  the  building  totalled 
$500,000  and  the  structure  was  completed  within  this  sum. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  offices  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Appellate  Court,  while 
the  east  half  of  this  floor  is  occupied  by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  second  floor  is  of  monumental  proportions  and 


Two  sets  of  double  doors  lead  into  the  Reference  Library. 

The  Reference  room  and  the  first  and  second  floor 
conference  rooms  are  panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  in 
knotty  pine  of  Georgian  design,  with  appropriate  brass 
and  glass  chandeliers  and  side  wall  lights.  The  furniture 
is  mahogany  in  Chippendale  style. 

The  Public  Catalog  Room  has  an  ornate  ceiling  of 
ivory  color  trimmed  with  gold  and  red,  and  ivory  walls. 
Built-in  reference  tables  and  light  maple  card  cabinets  make 
this  one  of  the  building’s  most  striking  rooms.  The  building 
also  houses  a portion  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
and  State  auditors  office. 


Supreme  Court  Building 
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finished  in  dark  mahogany.  At  its  end  is  the  State  Law 
Library.  Along  the  north  front  are  Court  Room  and 
conference  room  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  south 
sides  is  the  Court  Room  of  the  Appellate  Court. 

The  third  floor  is  devoted  to  living  quarters  for  the 
Supreme  Court  justices  while  in  session. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  the  highest  State  court  con- 
sisting of  seven  judges,  one  from  each  of  seven  districts. 
The  office  of  Chief  Justice  is  held  in  turn  by  different 
members,  and  in  order  to  decide  any  case  four  judges 
must  agree. 

In  a few  cases  the  Supreme  Court  may  exercise  original 
jurisdiction.  In  general,  however,  it  is  a court  of  appeal 
either  from  the  Appellate  Court  or  directly  from  the  Circuit 
and  County  courts.  Its  decision  is  final  except  in  instances 
where  a State  law  may  be  shown  to  conflict  with  a Federal 
law. 


Illinois  State  Office  Building 

GROUND  WAS  BROKEN  for  the  new  State  Office 
Building  on  February  15,  1954  and  twenty  months  later  the 
new  ultra-modern  H-shaped  building  was  completed  and 
occupancy  began.  Due  to  the  time  element,  method  of  open 
competitive  bidding  and  economies  in  construction  costs, 
without  deviating  from  original  designs,  the  over-all  cost 
of  the  building  was  only  $11,500,000,  a figure  $1,000,000 
below  the  original  appropriation  which  was  turned  back 
to  the  General  Revenue  fund.  Preliminary  research  work 
and  architectural  planning  for  the  huge  structure  involved  a 
monumental  task.  Before  finally  settling  upon  a basic  design, 
the  associate  architects  studied  twelve  different  types  of 
construction  and  visited  the  sites  of  state  office  buildings  in 
other  states  in  search  of  ideas  for  an  improved  design.  The 
results  of  this  careful  research  are  apparent  throughout  the 
new  structure.  The  present  "H”  type  design  finally  was 
adopted  and  the  building  was  erected  on  a site  just  west 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  building  as  completed  is  a well-balanced  combina- 
tion of  efficient  functional  design,  pleasing  and  dignified 
1 architectural  lines,  together  with  strictly  modern  fireproof 
1 material  incorporated  throughout  the  structure.  The  com- 
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State  Office  Building.  * 

bined  areas  of  all  floor  space  (445,020  square  feet)  are  the 
equivalent  to  slightly  more  than  ten  acres.  An  outstanding? 
feature  of  the  building  is  its  82  percent  efficiency  ratio, > 
this  means  that  82  percent  of  the  floor  area  is  actual  usable 
space  with  only  18  per  cent  taken  up  by  elevators,  storage, 
corridors,  etc.  Wings  of  the  new  office  buildings  are  seven 
stories  high,  the  center  is  eight  stories.  The  maximum  ex- 
terior dimensions  are  381  by  252  feet. 

Like  other  buildings  in  the  Capitol  group,  a tunnel 
connects  the  building  with  the  Capitol.  Charles  F.  Capen- 
tier  as  Secretary  of  State  is  Chief  Custodian. 

A cafeteria  accommodating  more  than  400  persons  and 
a postal  sub-station  are  located  in  the  edifice.  The  following 
departments  and  agencies  are  now  located  in  the  State  Office 
Building:  Department  of  Conservation,  Department  of 

Labor,  Department  of  Mines  and  Minerals,  Department  of 
Public  Health,  Department  of  Mental  Health,  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  Division  of  Highways,  De- 
partment of  Revenue,  Illinois  Commerce  Commission,  Toll 
Highway  Commission,  State  Employees  Retirement  System, 
Board  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Illinois  Veterans  Com- 
mission, Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission,  Illinois  Youth 
Commission,  Teachers  Certification  Board,  First  Aid  Sta- 
tion, Three  offices  of  the  Division  of  Departmental  Reports, 
Teachers  College  Board,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Teachers  Retirement  System,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Custodian’s  office. 
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Illinois  State  Museum  Building 

WITH  THE  COMPLETION  of  the  new  Illinois  State 
Museum  Building,  Illinois  now  has  an  official  "show  room" 
in  which  to  present  its  art  treasures,  the  story  of  its  natural 
history,  resources,  and  the  intriguing  history  of  prehistoric 
man.  Ground  was  broken  for  the  building  January  6,  I960. 
Visitors  to  the  new  building  on  the  ground  floor  enter  a 
convenient  service  lobby  where  a check  room,  rest  rooms, 
elevators,  escalators,  public  telephones  and  information  desk 
and  a receptionist  are  readily  available.  The  lobby  affords 
direct  access  to  both  first  floor  exhibit  halls. 

Two  large  public  elevators  and  an  escalator  are  designed 
to  move  large  numbers  of  visitors  between  floors  without 
congestion  or  delay.  The  museum  displays  are  arranged  to 
direct  the  visitor  through  the  exhibits  in  an  orderly  manner, 
while  permitting  him  a choice  of  display  areas.  Four  large 
halls,  two  on  the  first  floor  and  two  on  the  second  floor 
are  dedicated  to  the  exhibitions. 

The  building  has,  in  addition  to  the  more  spacious 
exhibition  areas  equally  important  service  areas  behind  the 
scenes.  Curatorial  offices  and  their  related  laboratories  and 
shops  are  all  located  on  the  third  floor  as  is  a technical 
library  for  use  of  the  staff.  Offices  are  on  the  second  floor 
along  with  the  Art  Gallery  and  the  "Hall  of  Man."  More 
than  a million  visitors  are  expected  to  visit  the  museum 
each  year. 
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Armory  and  Office  Building  ! 

NORTH  OF  the  Capitol,  on  the  same  site  where 
once  stood  the  old  Armory  destroyed  by  fire  in  1934, 
stands  the  State  Armory  and  Office  building.  Its  nucleus  is 
a large  auditorium  (seating  capacity  approximately  6,000), 
and  drill  hall  around  which  are  grouped  sundry  offices, 
entrances  to  which  are  on  the  north  and  south  ends. 
On  the  East  Monroe  Street  side  are  offices  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  the  Division  of  Fire  Inspection, 
under  the  Governor,  and  branch  offices  of  the  State  ' 
Auditors  Office. 

On  the  East  Adams  Street  side  of  the  Armory  are 
housed  the  offices  of  the  Adjutant  General  and  his  Military 
and  Naval  Department.  On  the  upper  floors  are  the  offices 
of  the  Division  of  Central  Accounting,  Purchase  and  Sup- 
plies, all  of  which  are  under  the  Department  of  Finance. 
Division  of  Printing,  Architecture  and  Engineering,  are  also 
housed  on  the  East  Adams  Street  side.  The  Armory  Cus- 
todian’s Office  is  located  on  the  first  floor. 

In  the  basement  is  the  Division  of  Multigraphing,  a 
rifle  range,  shower  rooms,  and  vaults  for  storage  for  various 
State  offices.  West  of  the  Armory  in  the  old  "Power  House” 
is  the  Secretary  of  State’s  Records  Center. 
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The  Governor’s  Mansion 

SITUATED  on  a beautifully  landscaped  knoll  on 
Jackson  between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Streets  is  an  imposing 
brick  structure — The  Executive  Mansion,  official  home  of 
Illinois  Governors  since  1855. 

From  the  time  the  Capital  was  moved  to  Springfield 
in  1839,  until  the  present  Mansion  was  completed  in  1855, 
the  Governors  lived  in  a house  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Eighth  and  Capitol  Avenue  (then  Market  Street). 

The  first  official  act  of  the  General  Assembly  looking 
towards  the  erection  of  the  present  Governor’s  Mansion 
was  approved  in  1853. 

In  November,  1855,  Governor  Joel  A.  Matteson  and  his 
family  moved  into  the  newly  completed  structure,  thus 
becoming  the  first  Governor  to  occupy  the  Mansion,  which 
since  then  has  been  the  home  of  Illinois  Governors. 
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O'Connor  Statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  Capitol  Grounds. 
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Statues  on  Capitol  Grounds 

five  distinguished  pieces  of  statuary  dot  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol.  They  represent  Lincoln,  Douglas,  Menard, 
Yates,  and  Palmer,  all  of  whose  lives  deserve  close  study  bv 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  Illinois. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Statue 

This  monument  to  the  Great  Emancipator  was  dedi- 
cated  October  5,  1918  on  the  same  day  as  the  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  of  the  Centennial  Building,  the  date  being 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  sitting  of  Illinois’  First 
General  Assembly.  The  sculpture  is  the  work  of  Andrew 
O Connor  and  was  unveiled  by  Lord  Charnwood,  one  of 
Lincoln  s best  known  biographers.  On  the  rear  of  the  granite 
slab  which  forms  a background  for  the  statue  is  inscribed 
Lincoln’s  eloquent  Farewell  Address  to  Springfield  on  the 
occasion  of  his  departure  for  Washington  to  serve  his  first 
term  as  U.  S.  President.  (See  opposite  page.) 

Stephen  A.  Douglas  Statue 

This  splendid  likeness  of  the  "Little  Giant’’  was  dedi- 
cated on  Oct.  5,  1918  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lincoln 
statue.  It  cost  $25,000  and  is  the  work  of  Gilbert  P.  Ris- 
wold,  a pupil  of  Lorado  Taft. 
From  an  artistic  point  of 
view  it  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Capitol  grounds  monu- 
ments. The  bronze  seems  al- 
most alive  in  its  virility.  It 
shows  Douglas  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  in  the  act  of 
making  one  of  his  stirring 
addresses. 

As  an  orator,  lawyer,  and 
politician  Douglas  in  his  short 
life  became  one  of  the  most 
noted  figures  in  Illinois  his- 
tory. He  was  born  on  April 
23,  1813  at  Brandon,  Ver- 
mont, and  came  to  Illinois  in 
his  early  manhood  to  follow 
the  legal  profession.  Elected 
state’s  attorney  in  1835  he  resigned  to  enter  the  legisla- 
ture. He  was  then  appointed  Secretary  of  State  in  1840 
by  Gov.  Thomas  Carlin  but  resigned  in  the  following  year 
when  elected  to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  resigning  this 


Stephen  A.  Douglas 
statue  in  State  House  grounds. 
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post  in  turn  to  enter  Congress  in  1843.  He  served  twc 
terms  in  the  House  and  was  thrice  U.S.  Senator  for  Illinois. 
Douglas  died  at  48  in  Chicago  on  June  3,  1861  during  his 
third  term  as  Senator. 

Pierre  Menard  Statue 

Pierre  Menard,  a native  of 
Quebec,  came  to  Vincennes  in 
1787  at  the  age  of  20  and  estab- 
lished himself  as  a dealer  in  furs 
and  pelts.  In  1791  he  moved  to 
Kaskaskia  where  he  resided  un- 
til his  death  in  1845.  As  he  flour- 
ished in  business  he  came  to  play 
an  important  part  in  the  political 
life  of  the  community.  Almost 
universally  beloved  because  of 
his  honesty  and  generosity  he; 
came  to  be  President  of  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  Territorial  General 
Assemblies,  and  from  1818  to. 
1822  served  as  our  first  Lieuten- 
ant Governor. 

Menard’s  statue  was  the  gift 
of  Charles  Pierre  Chouteau,  of 
St.  Louis,  son  of  one  of  Menard’s 
earliest  business  associates.  John 
H.  Mahoney,  Indianapolis,  was 
the  artist  who  executed  the  work. 
The  committee  which  chose  the 
design  consisted  of  E.  B.  Wash- 
burne,  Gov.  Richard  J.  Oglesby,  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
D.  Dement,  Ninian  W.  Edwards,  and  Joseph  Gillespie.  The 
statue,  dedicated  on  June  10,  1888,  was  cast  by  the  Hallo- 
well  Granite  Co.  of  Hallowell,  Maine,  and  is  a good  likeness 
as  it  was  obtained  from  an  oil  painting  belonging  to  a 
member  of  Menard’s  family  living  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

John  M.  Palmer  Statue 

John  McAuley  Palmer,  thirteenth  governor  of  Illinois, 
was  born  in  Kentucky  of  a line  of  distinguished  Americans 
originally  settled  in  Virginia  in  the  early  1700’s.  In  1831 
Palmer  and  his  father  left  Kentucky  for  Illinois  because  of 
their  strong  anti-slavery  principles,  a cause  which  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  future  governor’s  close  friendship  with 
Lincoln  and  Yates.  Palmer  had  a distinguished  career  as  a 


Pierre  Menard  statue  in 
the  State  House  Grounds. 
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soldier,  lawyer,  and 
politician.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  was  ac- 
tive in  recruiting  regi- 
ments and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  MajorGeneral. 
Besides  being  gover- 
nor he  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  in 
1896  was  candidate  of 
the  gold  Democrats 
for  the  Presidency. 
Palmer’s  bronze  me- 
morial is  the  work  of 
Leonard  Crunelle. 


John  M.  Palmer  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 


Richard  Yates  Statue 

The  statue  to  Gover- 
nor Richard  Yates,  Civil 
War  Governor  of  Illinois, 
is  the  work  of  Albin  Po- 
Jasek,  and  was  dedicated 
with  that  of  John  M.  Pal- 
mer on  October  16,  1923. 

Gov.  Yates  was  instru- 
mental in  winning  Illinois’ 
support  of  Lincoln  for  the 
Presidency,  and  must  be 
given  much  of  the  credit 
for  Illinois’  enlistment  of 
259,147  men  during  the 
Civil  War.  After  his  gov- 
ernorship Yates  served  one 
term  in  the  U.  S.  Senate. 


Richard  Yates  statue  in  the 
State  House  grounds. 
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Lincoln’s  Home  and  Tomb  i 

No  visit  to  Springfield  is  complete  without 
viewing  Abraham  Lincoln’s  Home  and  Tomb.; 
The  Tomb  is  located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  Capitol.  (See  Map  on  page  32.) 

The  only  home  which  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned  is 
maintained  by  the  State  Division  of  Parks  and  Memorials 
and  is  open  to  the  public  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  daily. 
The  house  is  at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  on  October  15,  1874  and  the 
original  design  was  by  Larkin  G.  Mead,  Jr.  but  in  1930-31 
it  was  completely  reconstructed  on  a plan  by  and  with  the 
supervision  of  State  Architect  C.  Herrick  Hammond.  The 
tomb  as  it  was  before  reconstruction  was  an  imperfect  me- 
morial compared  to  the  splendid  shrine  it  is  today,  a digni- 
fied and  beautiful  tribute  to  the  man  who  "belongs  to  the 
ages."  The  exterior  of  the  tomb  was  left  unchanged,  but 
the  interior  was  extensively  remodeled. 
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